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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THB 

Pennsylvania- German  Society 

AT  ITS 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
On  Friday,  October  25,  1901. 


-^^HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  held  its  regu- 
\^  lar  quarterly  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Historical  Society  during  the  evening  of  October 
24,  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

Morning  Session. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  October  25,  1901,  and  was 
very  largely  attended. 

The  gathering  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Prof.  Charles  Francis  Himes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 
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Invocation. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven :  we  lift  our  voices  to  Thee  in 
thanksgiving.  Clothed  with  majesty  and  strength,  Thy 
throne  is  established  of  old.  Our  fathers  have  told,  yea 
our  fathers  have  told  the  wonders  of  Thy  grace.  Blessed 
forever,  bountiful  in  mercy,  beautiful  in  holiness,  bound- 
less in  might,  O  God  of  our  fathers,  open  our  hearts  to  Thy 
resplendent  brightness  and  be  Thou  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
these  Thy  children's  children. 

Behold  again  the  day  is  come  in  which  Thou  wouldst 
admonish  us,  and  fill  us  with  joy  and  gladness.  Vouch- 
safe to  lift  us  to  the  heavenly  vision  and  interpret  unto  us 
the  passing  hours.  Make  Thou  the  outgoings  of  this  morn- 
ing and  this  evening  to  rejoice  in  the  scenes  that  are  gone 
by.  Draw  our  hearts  to  the  pavilion  in  which  Thou  ever 
hast  kept  our  kindred,  and  to  the  shelter  in  which  they 
have  lain  within  Thy  fold. 

In  Thee,  O  God,  have  our  Fathers  trusted.  Thou  didst 
hide  them  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  mighty  hand.  Thou 
didst  redeem  them  through  the  saving  strength  of  Thy 
right  hand,  and  in  Thy  name  did  they  set  up  their  ban- 
ners. Through  the  blood  of  Thy  precious  Son  do  they 
now  stand  faultless  before  Thy  presence.  Unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  yea  unto  thousands  of  them  that 
love  Thee  and  keep  Thy  commandments,  has  Thou  trans- 
mitted the  blessings  of  a  common  blood,  a  common  faith, 
a  common  land,  and  a  common  love. 

Assembled  this  day  from  far  and  near,  by  the  banks  of 
the  broad-bosomed  stream  whose  majestic  windings  in  the 
realm  of  the  setting  sun  Thou  didst  ordain  as  a  path  in  the 
wilderness,  as  a  pathway  of  deliverence  from  the  rigors 
and  the  hard-hearted  Pharaohs  of  the  north,  as  a  gateway 
to  the  good  lands  to  which  our  fathers  came  ;  and  whose 
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tributaries,  Conewago,  Conestoga,  Codorus,  Wisconisco, 
Swatara  and  all  streamlets  of  the  Kittatinny,  were  as  waters 
of  life  and  highways  of  travel  to  those  who  were  guided 
by  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  we  offer  thanksgiving  unto 
Thee  ;  who  thus  hast  led  Thy  people  through  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  wilderness,  round  about  through  the  way 
of  the  winding  river,  and  who  broughtest  them  hither  with 
the  promise,  "  God  will  surely  visit  thee." 

Thou  didst  regard  Thy  servants  of  old,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  whom  we  have  loved.  They  thirsted  not  when 
Thou  leddest  them  through  the  deserts.  Thou  causedst 
the  waters  to  fall  out  of  the  rock  forever. 

Thou  didst  establish  them  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills 
didst  Thou  permit  them  to  plant  to  Thy  praise  their  temples 
of  the  living  God. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  homes  from  which 
they  came  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  land,  the  German 
Fatherland  from  which  they  and  we  in  them  are  sprung. 
Seat  and  strength  of  sovereignty  that  was  earnest  and  in- 
corruptible in  ages  that  are  gone,  home  of  the  serious- 
minded,  home  of  the  humble  toiler,  home  of  the  brave 
warrior,  home  of  scholarship  and  learning,  home  of  music 
and  sacred  song,  home  thrice  riven  by  the  gathered  storms 
of  a  continent,  home  rising  from  the  flame,  from  a  baptism 
of  blood  and  iron,  to  modern  greatness  —  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  German  Fatherland. 

And  here,  O  our  God,  on  this  new  soil  and  at  the  cross- 
ings of  the  stream,  toward  which  were  drawn  as  a  common 
center  the  king  of  the  Susquehannocks  from  his  home,  the 
king  of  the  Delawares  from  the  east,  the  king  of  the  Poto- 
macs  from  the  south,  the  king  of  the  mighty  Onondagos 
from  the  north,  and  the  founder  of  this  commonwealth 
from  across  the  seas,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  substantial 
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frame  of  the  state  that  has  been  reared  upon  its  borders, 
for  the  substantial  men  of  our  blood  who  have  established 
its  councils,  and  for  the  substantial  place,  through  its  Ger- 
manic virtues,  Thou  hast  permitted  us  to  occupy  in  our 
nation  ;  and  we  pray  Thee  that  the  ungodliness  and  iniquity 
which  ever  threaten  to  consume  it  may  be  made  to  bite  the 
dust ! 

We  thank  Thee  that  at  last  shining  as  the  star  of  morn- 
ing, soft  gleaming  as  the  star  of  eventide  after  the  deep 
horrors  of  the  storm  have  swept  by,  burning  as  the  sun  at 
noonday,  filling  with  the  glory  of  its  presence  every  corner 
of  our  commonwealth,  is  the  testimony  to  the  honesty, 
integrity  and  patriotism  of  our  humble  fathers.  Here  at 
this  seat  of  government  do  we  thank  Thee  for  their  homes, 
hidden  for  generations  in  the  forests,  for  their  hamlets, 
slumbering  peacefully  for  decades  in  our  great  valleys, 
for  the  smoking,  dreaming,  sounding  cities,  rising  on  our 
plains  and  clinging  to  the  crests  of  our  hillsides ;  and  we 
do  beseech  Thee  that  the  fathers  with  the  children  may  be 
gathered  as  Thy  peculiar  people  to  the  one  great  common- 
wealth above,  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  through  the  blood  of  Him  who 
died  to  save  us  all,  who  with  Thee,  the  Father,  and  Thee, 
the  Spirit,  liveth  and  reigneth,  ever  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

This  was  followed  by  a  cordial  welcome  extended  to  the 
Society  by  the  Rev.  David  McConaughy  Gilbert,  D.D.,  of 
Harrisburg,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  and  resident  members, 
who  said  : 
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Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  have  been  charged  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  speaking 
to  you  a  few  words  of  cordial  greeting,  on  behalf  of  the 
resident  members  of  our  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
and  bidding  you  welcome  to  the  Capital  City  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

We  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  our  society  and  count  it 
a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  those  who  make  up  its 
goodly  fellowship.  It  came  into  being  in  recognition  of 
the  great  truth  that  no  generation  of  mankind  can  be  rightly 
regarded  as  independent,  but  that  each  has  the  position  and 
connections  of  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  human  history; 
that  each  is  largely  conditioned  and  influenced  by  the  gen- 
erations which  have  preceded  it,  and,  in  turn,  has  its  share 
in  influencing  and  conditioning  those  which  follow ;  that 
every  generation,  therefore,  is  inseparably  bound  by  ties 
of  privilege  and  duty  both  to  the  past  and  the  future  and 
is  under  solemn  responsibilities  as  regards  the  right  use  of 
its  heritage  and  the  nature  of  its  bequests. 

It  was  especially  felt  in  the  organization  of  this  society 
that  it  was  due  alike  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  and 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  in  our  line  of  Teutonic 
descent,  that  the  character  and  work  of  our  proudly  claimed 
ancestry  should  be  more  fully  and  accurately  ascertained 
and  made  matter  of  permanent  record.  For  as  one,  not  of 
us,  has  justly  pointed  out,  of  the  five  races  whence  chiefly 
came  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  the  German  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  the  bedrock  of  the  civilization  of 
the  State,  and  one  can  really  know  little  of  that  civilization 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  special  history  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans.  Abundant  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  locality  within  the  broad  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

You  meet  here  to-day,  for  example,  in  a  community 
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regarded  as,  originally  and  quite  distinctively,  a  Scotch- 
Irish  settlement ;  and  yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
records  we  find  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  little  settle- 
ment which  has  grown  into  this  fair  city  and  all  down 
through  its  history,  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Ger- 
mans must  be  taken  largely  into  account.  The  first  church 
erected  in  this  then  sparsely  built  village  was  erected  in 
1787  by  the  Germans ;  the  first  chief  burgess  of  the  incor- 
porated town  was  a  German ;  and  of  the  Kunkels,  Hum- 
mels,  Fagers,  Bruas,  Egles,  Kelkers,  Kellers,  and  a  host 
of  others  whom  we  might  name,  Harrisburg  may  gratefully 
say,  "  Have  they  not  been  always  with  us?  " 

Ten  years  ago  you  were  welcomed  to  our  city,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  A 
decade  is  not  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  such  an  or- 
ganization, nor  in  the  life  of  a  city,  yet  in  these  ten  years 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  both.  The  Society  has 
steadily  grown  in  membership  and  influence,  and,  as  the 
bulky  and  attractive  volumes  of  its  annually  published  Pro- 
ceedings abundantly  attest,  has  been  doing  a  work  of  very 
great  and  abiding  value.  This  city,  too,  has  grown,  having 
a  population  in  excess  of  that  of  ten  years  ago  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  souls,  and  having  extended  its  borders 
in  a  manner  somewhat  surprising  even  to  some  of  us  who 
dwell  within  its  gates. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  stay  here  will  be  so  brief 
and  your  attention  so  occupied  by  the  duties  which  have 
brought  you  among  us  that  we  will  be  unable  to  show  you, 
as  we  would  like  to  do,  how  beautiful  for  situation  is  our 
city,  how  attractive  many  of  its  homes,  how  manifold  and 
prosperous  its  industries,  how  picturesque  its  surroundingr 
and  how  hospitably  disposed  our  people. 

Although  your  sojourn  with  us  will  be  short  we  never- 
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theless  indulge  the  hope  that  pleasant  recollections  of  it 
may  remain  with  you  long.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
assuring  you  that  in  whatever  else,  as  your  hosts,  we  may 
possibly  fail,  nothing  shall  be  lacking  in  either  the  sincerity 
or  the  warmth  of  our  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania-German 
welcome. 

But,  as  Portia  says  to  Antonio,  in  bidding  him  welcome 
to  her  house : 

"  It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy." 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 
The  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  of  Myerstown,  Pa., 
ex-President  of  the  Society,  made  the  following  fitting 
response  to  the  kindly  welcome  extended  the  Society : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  exceedingly  cordial  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  good  Harrisburg  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society,  who  have  not  only  invited  the  Society  to  hold 
its  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  in  this  city,  but  also  secured 
these  elegant  quarters  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  for 
its  sessions  and  made  other  most  considerate  and  liberal 
arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Society,  truly 
deserves  a  response,  that  fully  expresses  the  pleasure  and 
gratitude  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  view  of  the 
welcome  given  and  the  favors  extended.  But  who  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  here  to-day  is  able  to  give  full 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  and 
service  rendered  to  the  Society?  To  Lancaster  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  day  of  its 
organization  and  for  its  entertainment  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing;  to  Harrisburg  belongs  the  credit  for  the  arrangements 
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for  the  First  Annual  Meeting  and  now  for  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Meeting. 

As  I  have  been  appointed  to  respond  to  the  address  of 
welcome  I  find  that  the  most  expressive  response  to  be 
given  to  this  single  word  "Welcome"  —  that  conveys  so 
much — can  and  is  made  by  the  words  "  Herzlichen  Dank." 

As  long  as  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  has  no 
fixed  habitation  —  a  fine  large  building  erected  in  one  of 
our  central  cities  or  inland  towns  with  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  for  meetings 
of  its  Executive  Board,  for  the  preservation  of  a  fine 
library  and  the  founding  of  a  museum,  a  resort  for  all  its 
members  who  may  desire  to  make  researches  or  to  meet 
each  other  socially  —  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting 
must  provide  for  the  address  of  welcome  and  response  to 
the  same. 

The  cordial  reception  and  excellent  entertainment  given 
the  Society  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  which  it  has 
held  its  annual  meetings  has,  to  a  great  extent,  relieved  the 
Society  from  anxiety  to  secure  a  fixed  habitation,  how- 
ever important  such  a  building  would  be  for  other  pur- 
poses than  holding  annual  meetings ;  and  as  long  as  the 
Society  will  be  as  cordially  welcomed  and  entertained  as 
at  Harrisburg  to-day  and  in  other  localities  in  past  years, 
it  need  have  no  care  as  far  as  annual  meetings  are  con- 
cerned. And  should  it  secure  a  fixed  habitation,  the 
interests  of  the  Society  would  not  suffer  if  annual  meet- 
'ngs  would  now  and  then  be  held  in  other  localities. 

Harrisburg  is  of  interest  to  all  Pennsylvanians.  Here 
the  state  government  has  its  habitation.  Here  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth  are  made  and  changed.  Many 
have  earnest  longings  for  the  offices  that  are  filled  at  this 
place.    Many  desire  to  become  lawmakers.    Many  seek 
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favors  at  this  place  to  be  for  their  benefit  in  their  respec- 
tive homes.  Citizens  of  the  commonwealth  are  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably  affected  by  what  is  transacted  in 
this  city. 

This  is  Pennsylvania-German  Day  at  Harrisburg.  We 
are  not  here  to  ask  special  favors  from  the  government  at 
this  time,  and  yet  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  might 
justly  ask  the  state  government  to  make  the  most  careful 
provision  for  the  careful  preservation  of  the  records  that 
pertain  to  the  history  of  the  commonwealth. 

Some  of  us  here  to-day  are  specially  interested  in  Harris- 
burg, for  in  the  State  Library  are  the  very  valuable  and 
important  records  of  early  immigrations.  I  personally 
feel  thus  interested  for  I  have  seen  in  said  library  a  list 
of  immigrants  of  October  1,  1770,  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  on  that  list  I  saw  the  name  of  Joh.  Schantz, 
the  name  of  my  ancestor,  my  great-grandfather.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  here  to-day  would  find  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  on  similar  lists. 

When  I  learned  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  to  de- 
liver the  address  of  welcome  I  thought  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  honored  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  this 
city,  in  which  church  building,  standing  in  the  year  18 10, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  states,  the  Mother  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  held  its  annual  meeting.  On  the  list 
of  lay-delegates  appears  the  name  of  J.  Schantz,  White 
Hale,  my  grandfather.  Pennsylvania-Germans  here 
assembled  in  that  year  had  no  idea  that  in  the  year  1901 
a  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  that  would  preserve 
the  history  of  ancestors,  would  meet  in  this  city,  that  the 
pastor  of  the  first  Lutheran  congregation  would  deliver 
the  address  of  welcome  and  that  a  grandson  of  one  of  the 
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lay-delegates  at  the  synodical  meeting  would  respond  to 
such  address. 

When  at  Gettysburg,  1855-57,  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary, a  number  of  students  were  regarded  as  English.  I 
always  included  student  Gilbert  in  said  number.  As  I 
had  come  from  a  county  east  of  the  Schuylkill  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Blue  Mountains  I  was  not  included  in 
that  number.  Soon  after  entering  the  seminary  I  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  advising  me  to  study  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  daily.  To-day  student  Gilbert,  now  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  (as  I  learned  this  morning,  a  descen- 
dant of  Bernhard  Gilbert,  of  Gettysburg,  a  German),  and 
I  both  rejoice  in  being  members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society. 

The  friends  at  Harrisburg  have  kindly  welcomed  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society.  We  feel  deeply  grateful. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  after  all  the  program  promises  has 
been  delivered,  the  friends  at  Harrisburg  will  be  so  much 
pleased  with  the  Society,  that  they  will  say  :  "  Komt  bold 
wieder  und  bleibt  net  so  lang  "  and  we  will  ask  :  "  Sollen 
wirs  nachst  Jahr  wieder  komme?" 

God  bless  the  Harrisburg  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  and  also  prosper  the  Society  in  which  we 
are  all  so  deeply  interested  1 

President's  Address. 
The  annual  address  of  the  President,  Prof.  Charles 
Francis  Himes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  containing  an  obituary 
eulogy  of  William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  A.M.,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  was  then  read. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society: 

The  constitution  prescribes  as  part  of  the  regular  ex- 
ercises of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  an  address 
by  the  President.  This  has  been  placed  first  on  the  regu- 
lar order  of  business.  The  selection  of  a  subject  has  been 
left  to  him  out  of  the  wide  range  of  those  that  may  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  membership  or  promotive  of  the 
purposes  of  the  organization.  Hardly  anticipating  the 
boundless  resources  in  this  line  that  have  been  developed 
from  the  membership  of  the  Society,  not  even  a  suggestion 
of  limitation  on  the  time  to  be  taken  in  any  case  has  been 
made.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  by  those  who  were 
honored  by  a  call  to  this  position  that  this  need  not  be  an 
onerous  requirement,  and  accordingly  brevity  soon  became 
a  characteristic  of  these  addresses.  The  rich  program 
provided  for  this  meeting  renders  compliance  with  this 
custom  almost  a  duty.  Standing  at  the  close  of  the  first 
decennium  of  the  Society,  in  the  city  in  which  it  held  its 
first  annual  meeting,  a  retrospect  of  the  past  and  its  accom- 
plishments has  a  very  natural  fascination,  but  there  are 
events  of  the  year  just  passed  that  first  call  for  a  more  than 
passing  notice. 

William  Henry  Egle,  A.M.,  M.D.,  the  first  President  of 
the  Society,  quietly  passed  away,  after  a  short  illness,  at 
his  home  in  this  city  on  February  19.  President  Thomas 
Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Easton  on  April  27.  The  Executive  Committee  coupled 
with  the  announcement  to  me  of  the  honor  of  this  position 
a  request  that  I  would  embody  as  part  of  my  address  a 
eulogy  of  Dr.  Egle,  and  a  statement  that  Rev.  Dr.  Dubbs 
would  speak  in  memory  of  his  friend  Dr.  Porter. 

A  life  so  useful,  so  honorable,  and  so  broad  and  varied 
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in  its  activities  as  that  of  Dr.  Egle  would  require  in  the 
consideration  merely  of  its  most  salient  features  all  the 
time  that  may  be  given  to  this  address,  and  it  will  have  for 
us  an  additional  interest  that  it  will  incidentally  carry  us 
back  to  the  early  days  of  this  Society,  to  its  inception  and 
organization,  and  along  its  life,  and  the  conduct  of  its  sub- 
sequent years  to  its  present  assured  position,  in  all  of  which 
he  could  justly  have  said  magna  pars  fui,  with  the  assent 
of  all. 

Although  Dr.  Egle  was  to  me  more  than  an  esteemed 
personal  acquaintance,  I  confess  to  some  embarrassment 
in  speaking  of  him,  of  his  life  and  his  work  in  the  city 
where  so  large  a  part  of  his  active  life  has  been  passed, 
where  he  went  in  and  out  as  a  friend  and  a  neighbor,  and 
an  associate  in  many  public  enterprises. 

For  more  detailed  and  precise  biographical  data  than  the 
time  of  the  speaker  will  permit  to  give,  reference  is  made 
to  the  biographical  sketch  by  the  Secretary,  published  in 
Vol.  XI. 

Dr.  Egle  was  of  Swiss  descent,  in  the  fifth  American 
generation.  This  might  not  at  first  sight,  necessarily, 
qualify  him  for  membership  in  a  Pennsylvania-German 
Society.  But  with  Arndt,  the  constitution  of  this  Society 
regards  as  German  land  everywhere  "  so  weit  die  deutsche 
zunge  klingt."  The  Egle  family  came  from  one  of  the 
German  cantons  of  that  little  heterogeneous,  polyglot 
republic,  where  neither  natural  boundaries,  nor  creeds, 
nor  language  separate  communities  unified  by  an  all-per- 
vading dominant  love  of  individual  liberty  and  national 
independence,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  high  Alps, 
whether  Catholic  or  Reformed,  whether  Italian,  French 
or  German.  The  family  seems  to  have  been  Italian,  French 
and  German,  by  residence  at  least,  at  different  times. 
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The  first  of  the  Pennsylvania  family,  Marcus  Egle,  how- 
ever, came  from  the  German  canton  of  Zurich  in  1743- 
That  the  American  ancestors  of  Dr.  Egle,  though  only 
Pennsylvania-Dutch,  were  liberty-loving,  patriotic  and 
even  intelligent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  member  of  most  of  the  hereditary  patriotic  organi- 
zations from  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  to  that  of  the 
War  of  1812.  Born  in  Harrisburg,  here  he  passed  the 
whole  of  his  life,  except  when  absent  in  the  discharge  of 
public  duties.  Early  left  an  orphan,  he  has  expressed 
himself  as  deeply  indebted  to  the  tender  care  of  a  faithful 
and  loving  grandmother. 

Educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Harris- 
burg, the  last  two  years  being  spent  at  the  Harrisburg 
Military  Academy,  then  of  high  repute,  he  passed  from 
the  schools  to  the  printing  office,  that  higher  school  of  so 
many  eminent  Americans.  After  three  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  foreman  and  superintendent  of  the  State  printing, 
and  a  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  magazines,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  made  an  independent  venture  in 
journalism,  projecting  and  editing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
monthly  magazine,  "  The  Literary  Companion  "  and  "  The 
Daily  Times."  In  the  former  he  had  associated  with  him 
a  young  man  from  Cumberland  County,  under  the  nom  de 
■plume  of  "  Clarence  May,"  and  he  was  also  aided  by  some 
prominent  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  neither  of  these  ventures  proved  a  success,  finan- 
cially at  least.  The  one  was  abandoned  by  advice,  with  the 
sixth  number,  and  the  other  was  merged  with  an  existing 
paper.  Besides  editing  the  magazine,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  he  furnished  the  poetry  for  its  columns.  Indeed 
he  had  previously  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Lilian  May,"  some  of  which 
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at  least  had  sufficient  merit  to  be  reprinted  in  a  collection 
of  poems  by  American  poets.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
teacher  in  a  boys'  school  in  Harrisburg,  and  mailing  clerk 
in  the  post-office.  These  details  of  his  early  youth  and 
manhood,  although  trifling  in  themselves,  exhibit  the 
traits  of  character  that  grew  with  his  growth,  and  explain 
much  of  subsequent  mature  life.  The  varied  tastes,  with 
tendency  to  literary  pursuits,  the  versatile  ability,  the  rest- 
less energy,  the  untiring  industry,  all  combined  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  or  we  Germans  might  say  "  unterneh- 
mungs  geist,"  as  they  characterized  the  later  man,  were 
all  clearly  apparent  then.  He  was  a  typical  American 
youth,  a  Pennsylvania-Dutch  Yankee,  if  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  more  complimentary,  or,  perhaps  more  justly, 
a  Yankee  with  all  the  substantial  German  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  superadded.  He  finally  concentrated  on  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,  and  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1859.  The  growing  practice 
of  the  young  physician  in  his  native  city  was  interrupted 
by  a  call  from  Washington,  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  His 
services  in  the  field,  from  Antietam  to  Appomattox,  and 
subsequently  on  the  Texas  frontier,  recognized  by  advance- 
ments at  different  times,  and  frequently  in  very  responsible 
positions,  were  highly  honorable,  and  creditable  to  him 
professionally.  Whilst  near  the  line  he  was  frequently 
called  in  consultation  by  the  generals  of  the  Mexican 
Liberal  Army,  who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  profes- 
sional ability.  With  resumption  of  practice  after  the  war, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  conducted  an  extensive  drug  busi- 
ness. He  was  also  connected  with  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania  from  its  organization,  and  at  one  time  was 
its  senior  medical  officer,  by  reason  of  twenty-six  years  of 
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continuous  service.  But,  in  spite  of  professional  demands 
and  those  of  an  extensive  business,  the  early  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits  asserted  itself,  and  the  fascination  of  his- 
torical research  took  hold  of  him,  and  commanded  his  best 
efforts,  we  may  say  almost  dominated  his  life,  and  elicited 
his  best  work,  certainly  that  of  most  permanent  value,  if 
not  of  most  pecuniary  profit  to  him.  How  often,  if  not 
how  generally,  the  world  gets  its  very  best  work  for  practi- 
cally nothing.  The  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
"History  of  Pennsylvania"  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression, and  Governor  Hartranft,  recognizing  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  his  services  to  the  State,  appointed  him  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  2d  Series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 
His  fortunate  intimate  association  with  John  Blair  Linn  in 
the  preparation  of  the  first  twelve  volumes,  was  but  pre- 
paratory to  his  independent  editorship  of  the  succeeding 
thirty-four  volumes  of  this  magnificent  series  of  State 
records,  for  which,  with  painstaking  care,  he  copied  pages 
of  documents  himself,  and  read  every  page  of  proof,  a 
work  that,  owing  to  the  unquestioned  character  of  the  man, 
will  remain  unquestioned  authority  when  many  of  the 
records  themselves  shall  have  faded  into  illegibility. 

His  reputation  as  an  author,  but  perhaps  more  than  that, 
his  peculiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  books  that  ought  to  constitute  its  State 
Library,  led  to  his  appointment  as  State  Librarian  by  Gov- 
ernor Beaver.  He  was  reappointed,  without  regard  to  his 
politics,  by  Governor  Pattison,  and  again  by  Governor 
Hastings,  and  was  promptly  confirmed  in  each  case,  and 
recognized  as  most  fitting  for  the  place  by  historical  students 
throughout  the  State,  and  outside  of  it.  The  position  at 
the  time  was  not  one  of  great  emolument,  not  a  petted  one 
surely,  by  the  State,  nor  even  of  commanding  eminence, 
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but  he  seemed  to  realize  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  great 
possibilities  in  it  of  usefulness  to  every  citizen  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  he  left  it  a  position  of  high  importance, 
and  with  a  trend  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  outgrow.  As 
the  years  roll  on  his  work  in  this  connection  will  suffice  to 
fix  his  name  in  the  history  of  the  State  as  a  man  of  unique 
usefulness  and  influence. 

He  was  a  Pennsylvanian  to  the  core,  by  birth,  by  life- 
long residence,  by  service  in  the  field.  His  sympathies 
were  not  only  with  her  every  interest,  but  he  was  proud  of 
her,  and  he  felt  his  pride  ever  growing  with  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  her  history.  It  was  natural  then  that  his  ideal  of 
a  State  Library  of  Pennsylvania,  whatever  else  it  might 
contain,  was  such  a  collection  as  might  be  expected  of  the 
State,  and  in  a  great  measure  could  only  be  made  by  the 
State,  of  authentic  data  of  its  own  history,  and  the  history 
of  its  people,  and  of  such  works  as  would  facilitate  the 
study  and  investigation  of  its  history,  and  thus  stimulate  an 
interest  in  all  who  were  active  in  the  making  of  the  State, 
and  foster  in  its  citizens  a  proper  pride  in  the  grand  old 
commonwealth. 

But  he  was  not  only  alert  in  the  collection  of  articles  of 
historic  value.  He  was  not  possessed  by  a  collection  fad. 
His  motto  was  not  simply  "  juvat  collegisse."  It  was  more 
than  that.  He  took  equal  pleasure  in  working  over  his 
data.  His  addresses  were  always  thoughtful  and  filled 
with  well-digested  matter.  The  proper  utilization  of  many 
classes  of  facts  required  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  work, 
and  certainly  unlimited  patience  as  well  as  industry.  No 
one  was  more  appreciative  of  this  than  the  great  historian 
Bancroft,  when  he  wrote,  in  regard  to  his  "  Pennsylvania 
Genealogies,"  that  "future  generations  would  call  him 
blessed  for  it."    His  twelve  volumes  of  "  Notes  and  Quer 
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ies,  Historical  and  Genealogical "  alone  will  afford  cues 
for  investigation  for  years  to  come.  Altogether  his  pub- 
lished works  of  historical  records  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
would  form  more  than  seventy  volumes.  He  was  a  public- 
spirited  man,  as  well  as  a  man  of  many-sided  activities. 
As  a  man  of  initiative  he  was  active  in  every  good  work. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  city  and 
its  public  library  were  greatly  indebted  to  his  interest  in  them 
at  the  beginning,  an  interest  continued  to  the  last.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dauphin  County  Historical 
Society,  and  its  President  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
had  an  equal  interest  in  many  other  local  organizations. 
He  was  an  honorary  or  active  member  of  many  historical 
and  literary  societies,  European  as  well  as  American. 

To  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  among  them  may  be 
numbered  many  members  of  this  Society,  he  will  be  re- 
membered, not  only  as  a  treasury  of  much  desired  informa- 
tion, but  as  accessible  and  communicative.  No  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  seeker  after  information  ever  applied  to 
him  in  vain.  Yet,  knowing  him  as  I  did,  as  a  very  busy 
man,  realizing  fully  the  value  of  time,  and  what  a  thief  of 
time  investigation  of  every  kind  is,  I  can  readily  conceive 
that  he  might  have  manifested  impatience  at  waste  of  time 
with  the  simply  curious,  or  in  helping  the  pot  to  boil  for 
some  penny-a-liner.  The  greatest  aid  rendered,  however, 
was  not  always  in  the  direct  information  imparted,  but 
rather  in  the  clues  given  that  saved  time  and  facilitated  in- 
vestigation, and  often  led  out  far  beyond  the  original  in- 
quiry. His  life  has  thus  been  an  encouragement  and 
stimulus  to  historic  investigation  in  individuals  that  will 
long  be  felt. 

But  nothing  that  could  be  further  said  of  him  by  me 
would  add  to  the  high  estimate  of  his  work,  or  to  the 
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affectionate  regard  for  him  of  those  I  address.  Had  we 
the  control,  we  would  be  disposed  to  keep  such  a  man  as 
he  was  on  the  tread-mill  of  life  forever,  working  unself- 
ishly for  the  good  of  all.  But  a  higher  One  has  taken  him 
from  among  us,  and  we  can  only  sadly  call  to  our  friend 
and  former  associate  our  final :  Vale!  Vale!  atque  Vale! 


Now  but  a  few  words,  that  seem  pertinent,  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  progress  of  our  Society.  Everyone  who 
had  given  the  matter  any  serious  consideration  was  im- 
pressed with  the  very  limited  information  in  regard  to  the 
part  played  by  the  German  element  in  the  making  of  our 
great  commonwealth.  No  one  was  quicker  to  feel  the 
injustice  of  statements  of  "blundering  historians,"  as  he 
termed  them,  than  the  one  whose  life  we  have  just  been 
considering,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feeling  toward  the  space- 
writers,  who  felt  that  they  had  always  a  safe  field  in  the 
German  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  the  records 
bristled  with  names  of  unmistakable  German  origin,  yet, 
controlled  by  a  slowness  to  believe  that  any  good  could 
come  out  of  that  Nazareth,  writers,  without  the  least  con- 
sideration, credited  much  that  belonged  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch elsewhere.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
when  intermarriage  with  some  one  of  other  national  de- 
scent had  obscured  German  participation.  One  of  the 
most  notable  cases  in  point  is  that  of  Molly  Pitcher,  the 
heroine  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  She  was  a  genuine 
Pennsylvania-German  heroine,  and  yet  she  has  been  cred- 
ited again  and  again,  by  Lossing  among  the  rest,  to  the 
Irish,  simply  because  one  of  that  nationality,  by  name 
Macauley,  had  the  good  judgment,  and  good  taste  to  win 
her  for  his  wife.    A  surviving  granddaughter,  who  re- 
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membered  Molly  very  well,  when  her  attention  had  been 
called  to  a  statement  that  her  grandmother  had  been  Irish, 
said  indignantly  :  "No,  she  was  Dutch  as  sauer-krout," 
as  doubtless  Molly  would  have  replied  for  herself,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  than  that  German 
culinary  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  inscription  on  the  stone  erected  over  her  grave,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Carlisle,  does  not  con- 
tain the  words  "  Geboren  Ludwig,"  according  to  the  good 
old  German  custom  that  keeps  alive  the  maiden  name  of  a 
woman  even  on  to  the  tombstone. 

In  the  winter  of  1891,  as  the  result  of  a  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Frank  R.  Diffenderffer,  of  Lancaster,  and 
Dr.  Egle  a  meeting  was  held  in  Lancaster  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  an  organization  having  for  its  aim  "  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  all  landmarks  and  records  relat- 
ing to  the  early  German  and  Swiss  immigrants  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  develop  a  fraternal  and  friendly  spirit  among  all 
united  by  the  ties  of  a  common  ancestry."  In  response  to 
a  call  from  this  meeting,  addressed  to  "  the  descendants 
of  the  early  German  and  Swiss  settlers  in  Pennsylvania, 
wheresoever  dispersed,  very  particularly  for  preserving  to 
posterity  the  old  public  records  and  landmarks  and  me- 
morials, which  in  another  generation  will  have  entirely 
disappeared,"  a  large  convention  met  in  the  court  house  in 
Lancaster  on  the  15th  of  April,  comprising  representatives 
from  sixteen  counties.  It  adopted  the  name  "  Pennsylvania- 
German  "  for  the  organization,  and  formed  a  constitution. 

The  name  "  Pennsylvania-German  "  was  adopted  after 
the  fullest  discussion  and  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
has  acquired  a  clearly  defined  meaning.  Outside  of  the 
Society,  however,  even  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  there 
seems  frequently  to  be  a  persistent  misapprehension  of  it, 
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and  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  descent,  not  language, 
that  constitutes  the  bond  of  membership.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  Society  of  Pennsylvanians,  perhaps  natural- 
ized as  well  as  native,  who  can  speak  German,  including 
so-called  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  even  if  the  latter  do  not 
make  it  their  vernacular.  To  these  the  meetings  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  Stork's  feast,  which  they  may  freely  attend, 
but  can  not  enjoy.  In  conversation  recently  with  persons 
generally  well  informed,  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  and  even  that  I,  with  my  Ger- 
many-German, might  not  get  everything  that  was  good 
served  up  in  Pennsylvania-German.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  come  to  be  understood  in  time  that  these  meet- 
ings are  enjoyable  by  all,  that  the  bond  of  union  is  Ger- 
man descent,  not  German  language.  Whilst  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  speak  English  it 
is  true  that  some  are  fortunate  enough,  perhaps  I  should 
say  intelligent  enough,  to  speak  nearly  as  fluently,  and 
quite  as  effectively,  Pennsylvania-German  as  well.  Whilst 
the  constitutional  requirement  for  active  membership  is 
"  descent  from  early  German  ancestors,"  provision  is  made 
for  eligibility  to  "  associate  "  membership  of  those  whose 
ancestors  did  not  happen  to  come  over  in  the  German 
•'Mayflowers"  of  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  membership  is  that  the 
"  associates  "  can  not  vote  and  hold  office.  But  it  is  true 
that  there  are  Pennsylvanians  of  German  descent  who  use 
a  sort  of  German  dialect  as  their  vernacular,  pretty  exclu- 
sively, and  there  is  a  felt  need  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
of  a  term  for  differentiating  these  from  more  recent  acces- 
sions from  the  Fatherland.  I  know  of  no  better  one  than 
that  used  by  an  excellent  Scotch-Irish  lady,  for  whom  I 
had  great  respect,  for  she  was  my  mother-in-law.  She 
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invariably  called  the  latter  "  Germany-Germans."  This 
little  digression  may  seem  almost  superfluous,  but  I  will 
venture  one  more  statement  in  its  justification.  There  are 
many  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Society,  by  reason  of 
early  German  descent,  and  who  would  make  excellent 
members,  who  have  never  given  the  matter  a  thought,  be- 
cause of  their  entire  ignorance  of  German,  or  Pennsylvania- 
German  dialect. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  in  this 
city  in  the  October  following  the  organization  at  Lancaster. 
Dr.  Egle,  as  President,  made  the  prescribed  address,  and 
was  reelected  for  the  full  year  following.  These  meetings 
have  been  held  regularly  since  for  ten  years,  without  inter- 
mission, and  with  increasing  interest  from  year  to  year. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  has  been  the  outcome  ?  To  say 
that  the  number  interested,  deeply  interested,  in  their 
German  ancestry  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  would 
be  to  say  that  the  Society  has  been  in  a  great  measure  a 
success.  The  monographs  read,  the  addresses  delivered 
have  exhibited  resources  and  possibilities  beyond  expecta- 
tion, whilst  the  more  purely  social  features  —  the  banquets 
—  have  been  characterized  by  the  genuine  German gemiith- 
lichkeit,  that  untranslatable  term,  without  an  English  equiv- 
alent, and  not  even  compressible  into  an  English  para- 
phrase. But  looking  over  the  whole  decade,  without 
minifying  the  importance  of  anything  else,  the  measure 
that  seems  to  me  to  stand  out  as  of  the  most  pronounced 
importance,  only  second  to  the  founding  of  the  Society 
itself,  a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  societies  of  a 
similar  character,  was  that  taken  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Richards. 
That  officer  recommended  in  his  report  that  the  work  of 
the  Society  should  be  systematized,  so  as  to  carry  out  more 
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fully  the  purposes  of  the  organization  "  of  proving  to  the 
world  the  sterling  worth  of  our  forefathers  both  in  charac- 
ter and  deed,"  by  the  production  of  "  a  complete  history 
of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  such  a  connected  history  as 
has  never  yet  been  attempted,"  of  all  of  which  he  boldly 
outlined  the  scope. 

The  Society,  without  hesitation,  resolved  to  do  what  had 
not  yet  been  attempted,  and  like  Germans  they  have  car- 
ried it  out,  in  a  manner  and  upon  a  scale  that  has  been  a 
surprise  even  to  themselves.  The  term  "monumental" 
serves  best  to  describe  it.  "  The  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  the  German  Influence  in  the  Settlement  and 
Development  of  Pennsylvania  "  is  an  admitted  authority, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  completed,  not  only  in  our  own  State 
and  country,  but  in  the  German  homes  from  which  these 
auswanderers  came,  as  well.  It  is  characterized  by  Ger- 
man minute,  painstaking  research  and  exhaustiveness. 
German  and  American  sources  of  information  have  been 
ransacked,  and  floods  of  new  light  have  been  cast  on  great 
historical  questions.  The  preparation  of  it,  however,  it  is 
but  proper  to  say,  has  not  in  any  way  or  to  any  degree, 
impaired  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  other  papers  and 
addresses  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
these  meetings.  This  connected  narrative  is  not  only  val- 
uable in  itself,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  thread  around  which 
facts  of  other  papers  as  they  come  before  us,  may  arrange 
themselves  and  crystallize.  It  reveals  more  fully  than  has 
ever  been  comprehended  before  the  causes  and  character 
of  the  great  migration,  and  the  reasons  why  Pennsylvania 
became  the  place  of  concentration  of  the  many-creeded,  lib- 
erty-loving men.  Whatever  other  impelling  force  there 
may  have  been,  these  men  came  to  establish  homes,  not 
simply  houses  to  live  in,  nor  acres  to  till,  but,  as  the  full 
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account  of  their  domestic  life  shows,  homes  pervaded  by  a 
beautiful  domestic  life,  homes  that  afterwards  schooled  the 
plowboy  for  the  governor's  chair,  and  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  life. 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  governors  of  the  State 
—  all  good  governors,  too,  and  advanced  advocates  of 
public  education  —  came  from  among  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  can  not  be  fully  explained  without  this  home  in- 
fluence and  education  before  the  period  of  public  educa- 
tion. In  these  homes,  too,  the  girls  were  regarded  as  fit 
to  go  to  the  same  schools  with  the  boys  before  New  Eng- 
land had  waked  up  to  coeducation.  That  they  were  not 
without  aesthetic  feeling  the  fine  models  of  old  furniture 
that  are  turning  up  to-day  in  these  old  German  homes,  in 
out-of-the-way  localities,  plainly  show.  Even  the  "  Re- 
demptioners  "  —  so-called  —  at  least  the  German  Redemp- 
tioners,  about  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  so 
much,  and  have  known  so  little  definitely  to  reply,  are 
shown  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  inferior  class  they 
have  been  represented  by  many.  Many  were  simply  un- 
fortunate, perhaps  Redemptioners  by  accident,  or  by  the 
knavery  of  those  whom  they  had  good  ground  to  trust,  but 
at  all  events  the  well-to-do  English  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony frequently  sought  among  them  for  teachers  and  clerks, 
as  well  as  for  artisans  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  found 
them,  too;  and  the  descendants  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed of  that  time  have,  in  some  cases,  to-day  changed 
places.  To  sum  it  all  up,  these  Germans  did  not  come  as 
a  herd  without  cohesive  force,  but  with  a  common  culture 
of  their  own,  a  culture  conversant  with  many  phases  of 
human  activity,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  it  came  in  contact  here.  They  came  with  their 
preachers,  their  Bibles  and  their  hymn-books  and  cate- 
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chisms,  with  their  teachers,  their  books  and  their  printing 
presses,  and  with  the  possibilities  and  tendencies  that  these 
involved  to  a  self-sustained  community.  They  carried  no 
"  chip  upon  the  shoulder,"  but,  like  the  Germans  of  to- 
day, as  said  by  the  Man  of  Iron,  they  feared  only  God, 
and  Him  they  did  fear.  They  were  indifferent  to  outside 
opinions,  they  were  not  easily  moved  by  a  vis  a  tergo,  but 
responded  promptly  to  a  force  of  conscience  or  of  judg- 
ment from  within.  They  were  possessed  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree by  a  disposition  to  mind  their  own  business,  a  quality 
generally  regarded  as  contributive  to  success.  They  were 
slow  to  be  drawn  into  the  quarrels  of  others,  a  quality 
which  often  leads  to  mistrust  and  abuse  by  both  parties. 
It  was  this  community  of  culture  that,  more  than  language, 
kept  the  Germans  massed,  and  weakened  impressions 
from  the  outside,  and  that  more  than  language  kept  them 
a  community  apart,  if  indeed  it  was  not  a  prominent  factor 
in  the  preservation  of  the  language  in  the  degree  of  purity 
it  shows  at  the  present  time.  A  foreign  language  simply 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  disappeared  by  at- 
trition, and  the  absorption  of  those  speaking  it.  I  am  not 
insisting  that  the  retention  of  the  language,  in  itself,  has 
been  an  advantage.  It  has,  perhaps,  rather  been  the  re- 
verse. The  acquisition  of  the  English  language  by  many 
of  the  Germans  or  their  descendants  rendered  these  inde- 
pendent of  the  German  printing  presses  and  opened  up  the 
wider  field  of  mental  activity  around  them.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  demand  for 
the  product  of  the  German  printing  presses  would  fall  off 
in  character  and  quantity,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans who  adhered  to  that  dialect  exclusively,  would  fall 
short  of  the  literary  resources  or  influences  of  their  fathers, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  outside  world. 
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Whilst  the  German  immigrants  of  that  day  were  feared 
and  abused,  even  Doctor  Franklin,  when  he  called  them 
"  stupid  boors,"  was  not  afraid  of  them  on  account  of  their 
boorishness,  if  he  believed  in  it  at  all,  but  it  was  the  mys- 
terious bond  of  a  common  culture  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, that  demanded  books  in  its  own  language,  im- 
ported if  necessary,  printed  by  him  if  he  would  do  it,  that 
persisted  in  publishing  four  of  its  six  newspapers  in  Ger- 
man and  the  other  two  half  German,  that  not  only  caused 
him  fear  as  a  politician,  but  seemed  to  irritate  him.  Had 
political  conditions  been  different,  there  might  have  been 
in  it  a  menace  to  the  supremacy  of  the  English  language. 

But  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  that  demanded 
just  such  qualities  as  the  Pennsylvania-German  possessed, 
to  help  to  carry  the  old  commonwealth  through  the  "  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,"  the  German  element,  as  the  records 
show,  was  most  opportunely  on  hand.  Facts  such  as  these 
have  been  stated  from  time  to  time,  but  the  volumes  of  this 
Society,  thus  far  published,  established  them  so  clearly 
that  they  can  be  restated  now  without  any  of  the  hesitation 
that  might  formerly  have  been  felt,  and  there  can  be  no 
excuse  in  the  future  for  any  one  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  or 
to  ignore  them. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  these  publications  are  so 
unique,  so  far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in 
similar  publications,  that  it  merits  at  least  a  passing  re- 
mark. I  allude  to  the  part  of  up-to-date,  modern  pho- 
tography in  the  illustration  and  enrichment  of  the  volumes. 
To  one  interested,  as  I  have  been  for  many  years  in  the 
applications  of  photography,  in  aid  of  the  art  preservative, 
as  well  as  its  purely  scientific  phases,  these  volumes  repre- 
sent not  only  enthusiastic,  intelligent  work,  but  the  high- 
est technical  excellence,  and  are  a  feature  in  which  we 
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can  all  take  a  just  pride.  Before  closing  these  remarks, 
that  have  gone  beyond  my  original  intention,  I  would 
merely  add  that  a  question  arises  just  here,  not  haphazard, 
but  as  the  result  of  careful  consideration,  whether  even 
more  could  not  be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  by  the  systematic  cooperation  of  members  of  this 
Society  skilled  in  photographic  practice.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  photographic  energy  among  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man amateur  photographers  running  to  waste,  which  by 
proper  direction  might  be  turned  to  great  service  in  the 
way  of  fixing  old  landmarks,  that  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, and  also  in  fixing  characteristics  of  to-day  that  will 
have  an  historic  interest  fifty  years  to  come.  In  England, 
the  National  Photograph  Records  Association,  organized 
a  few  years  ago,  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
In  this  country  I  know  of  no  organization  that  has  care- 
fully and  systematically  considered  the  possibilities  of 
photography  in  this  respect.  The  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  is  making  arrangements,  through  one  of  its 
sections,  to  carry  on  such  work.  This  from  the  character 
of  that  organization  may  be  expected  to  have  a  scientific 
and  industrial  trend,  though  provision  is  made  for  photo- 
graphs of  a  general  historical  character.  Possibly  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Society  on  photographic  records  might  meet 
the  case,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  formation  of  a  Pennsylvania-German 
Photo-Records  and  Exchange  Club,  composed  exclusively 
of  members  of  this  Society,  might  answer  equally  well, 
without  placing  upon  the  Society  or  any  of  its  officers  any 
responsibility  or  burdens.  Modern  photography  has  so 
far  outgrown  the  restrictions  of  but  a  few  years  ago  as  to 
time  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  local  illumination,  time  of 
day  or  night,  effect  of  color,  etc.,  and,  besides  its  freedom 
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from  the  impedimenta  of  former  days,  permits  of  such 
division  of  the  operations  of  exposure  in  the  camera  and 
subsequent  treatment,  that  many  things  are  possible  to- 
day, even  to  the  amateur,  hardly  hoped  for  a  short  time 
ago,  and  the  range  of  possible  subjects  has  been  largely 
extended.  Convenient  depositories  for  such  photographs 
could  be  selected,  so  as  to  render  them  readily  accessible 
to  all,  and  by  the  exchange  feature  suggested,  members 
having  collections  could  easily  enlarge  them.  Aside  from 
the  direct  results  of  such  an  organization,  the  stimulus  im- 
parted to  search  for  objects  of  historic  interest,  capable  of 
photographic  record,  might  be  of  great  value.  I  will  add 
but  a  word  of  suggestion  to  those  already  at  work  in  this 
field  as  to  the  unique  value  of  stereoscopic  pictures  in  many 
cases,  especially  where  distance,  form,  or  luster  are  im- 
portant features.  Although  the  trade  in  stereographs  in 
America  alone  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the 
value  of  stereoscopic  representation,  especially  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated,  is  not  as  generally  appreciated  as  it  should 
be. 

These  necessarily  hurried  suggestions  are  submitted 
with  the  belief  that  something  further  can  be  done  by 
members  of  the  Society  along  the  lines  indicated,  which 
may  be  promotive  of  the  worthy  objects  in  which  we  are 
all  so  much  interested  as  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

In  view  of  the  suggestion,  made  by  the  President  with 
regard  to  photographic  work,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered  by  W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  and  passed  : 

Resolved  That  steps  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  excellent  suggestions  of 
the  President  with  regard  to  Pennsylvania-German  photo-record  work, 
and,  as  preliminary  thereto,  that  the  Secretar)'  be  requested  to  obtain  the 
names  of  members  who  are  practical  photographers,  or  who  may  be  spe- 
cially interested  in  this  work. 
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Eulogy  of  Late  President  Porter. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, then  read  the  following  obituary  eulogy  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  died  during 
the  year,  while  occupying  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Society. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
presiding  officer,  called  away  from  earth  in  the  midst  of 
his  term  of  service.  Even  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Porter's  elec- 
tion, it  is  true,  we  were  not  without  a  certain  premonition 
of  the  affliction  that  might  possibly  befall  us.  Dr.  Porter 
was  physically  feeble,  for  the  weight  of  years  rested 
heavily  upon  him ;  but  his  mind  was  clear,  and  the  power 
of  his  will  enabled  him  to  manifest  much  of  the  energy  of 
former  years.  We  hoped  that  he  would  be  spared  us  at 
least  another  year ;  and  it  was  felt  withal  that  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  this  society  —  especially  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  city  of  his  residence  —  would  indicate  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  labors  for  the  literary,  scien- 
tific and  religious  advancement  of  our  people. 

That  Dr.  Porter  highly  appreciated  this  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility need  hardly  be  intimated.  It  came  to  him  as 
a  surprise,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  he  could  have  been 
permitted  to  choose  a  fitting  conclusion  for  his  career  it 
would  have  been  in  close  connection  with  the  work  of  this 
Society.  Few  men  of  letters  are  suffered  to  round  out 
their  career  in  a  manner  so  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It 
often  happens  that  before  the  end  there  are  years  of  neg- 
lect when  it  seems  as  if  a  younger  generation  had  forgot- 
ten its  teachers,  and  names  once  distinguished  have  be- 
come meaningless  and  insignificant.    Dr.  Porter  bore  the 
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weight  of  many  sorrows,  but  that  he  was  spared  this 
crowning  affliction  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Society,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  it.  We  have 
not  forgotten  his  interest  in  our  meetings,  and  that  at  our 
banquet  he  remained  with  us  until  its  close. 

On  that  festive  occasion  it  was  my  privilege  to  sit  at  Dr. 
Porter's  side ;  and  as  he  was  precluded  by  imperfect 
health  from  partaking  of  the  viands  that  were  set  before 
him,  he  conversed  concerning  his  life  and  work  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  His  discourse  was  almost  a  monologue; 
and,  now  that  he  has  passed  away,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
he  had  counted  up  the  results  of  his  life  and  labor. 

First  he  spoke  of  his  ancestry  and  of  his  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  two  races  which  have  accomplished  the  greatest 
work  in  the  making  of  Pennsylvania.  That  he  revered 
his  forefathers  was  greatly  to  his  credit ;  for,  as  Dr.  Har- 
baugh  once  said:  "The  man  who  does  not  care  for  his 
ancestry  has  at  heart  no  reverence  for  the  fifth  command- 
ment." 

Dr.  Porter  was  born  on  the  2 2d  of  January,  1822,  at 
Alexandria,  in  Huntingdon  County — a  place  where  the 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  met,  imparting  to  the  commu- 
nity many  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  these  vigorous  races. 
His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  elder,  and  through  him  he 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  central 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Porter  was  proud  of  his  paternal  an- 
cestry, and  no  one  could  have  more  highly  appreciated  the 
heroism  and  devotion  of  the  Ulster-Scots  whose  name  and 
fame  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  our  State.  Under 
these  conditions  it  may  appear  strange  that  from  early 
youth  his  affections  turned  more  decidedly  towards  the 
Germans,  who  were  his  mother's  people.    Possibly  the 
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first  impulse  in  this  direction  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  baptism  he  had  received  the  name  of  "Con- 
rad," in  commemoration  of  his  mother's  grandfather,  John 
Conrad  Bucher,  an  early  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Bucher,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  had  been  thoroughly  educated  at  Marburg  and 
other  German  universities.  He  had  proposed  to  enter  the 
ministry,  but  for  some  now  forgotten  reason  enlisted  in 
the  army  of  Holland  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
British  service.  Having  been  sent  to  America  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  distinguishing  himself  in  several  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians.  It  was  while  he  was  in 
command  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed 
,vith  the  religious  destitution  of  the  German  settlers  and 
began  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Subsequently  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  founded  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  also  pastor  at  Lebanon  and  other 
places,  and  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  compose  and  publish  a 
ballad  that  told  how  Bucher  "  cast  his  laurels  down,  and 
took  up  the  cross  to  win  the  crown."  It  was  this  fact,  I 
think,  that  in  Dr.  Porter's  mind  associated  me  with  his 
mother's  people,  so  that  whenever  we  met  he  told  me  how 
marvelously  his  German  ancestry  had  influenced  his  life 
and  thinking.  He  was  graduated,  you  remember,  at  Lafa- 
yette, took  his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  and  then 
served  for  one  year  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at 
Monticello  in  Georgia ;  but  he  was  restless  until  he  went 
home  to  labor  among  the  German  people  of  his  native  State. 
In  1848  he  became  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Second 
Reformed  Church,  of  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a  brilliant  preacher ;  his  sermons  were  ad- 
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mired  for  their  exalted  thought  and  splendid  diction ;  but 
their  greatest  charm  consisted  in  brilliant  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  kingdom  of  nature.  He  had  the  mind  of 
a  scientist  and  the  soul  of  a  poet ;  and  in  every  budding 
flower  he  had  learned  precious  lessons  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God. 

It  was  in  1849  that  Dr.  Porter  was  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  natural  sciences  in  Marshall  College,  Mercers- 
burg,  which  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Traill  Green.  No  doubt,  he  had  gained  some 
reputation  as  a  naturalist  before  he  received  the  call.  It 
was  probably  for  him  a  serious  question  whether  he  ought 
to  leave  a  people  whom  he  loved,  to  become  a  teacher  of 
rudimentary  science  in  the  little  college  at  Mercersburg. 
The  prospect  was  certainly  not  inviting,  for  the  college 
was  as  poor  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  but  the  work  had  to 
be  done,  and  in  his  own  denomination  there  was  no  one  as 
well  qualified  as  he.  There  were  others  who  could  occupy 
his  pulpit,  and  the  invitation  to  become  a  teacher  of  his 
favorite  sciences  was  no  less  a  call  from  God  than  his 
introduction  to  the  sacred  ministry. 

Dr.  Porter  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  satisfied  to 
teach  in  a  mechanical  way,  studying  no  more  than  was 
needed  to  keep  him  well  in  advance  of  his  students.  For 
years  it  was  his  duty  to  give  his  pupils  some  idea  of  several 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  with  earnest  and  self-sacrificing 
labor  he  traversed  an  enormous  field.  He  was,  however, 
wise  enough  to  know  that  the  human  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  grasp  the  sum  of  all  the  sciences  ; 
and,  though  not  a  specialist  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  he  held  closely  to  the  science  which  he  loved  best 
and  thus  achieved  the  highest  distinction.  Botany  was  his 
favorite  study,  and  his  publications  in  this  department  are 
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said  to  embrace  no  less  than  fifty  titles.  In  this  charming 
pursuit  no  labor  was  too  great,  and  he  could  endure  priva- 
tions that  might  have  undermined  a  weaker  constitution. 

When  Marshall  College  was  consolidated  with  Franklin, 
in  1853,  Dr.  Porter  removed  to  Lancaster,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  botanical  researches.  It  is  said  that  no  one  since 
the  days  of  Henry  Ernest  Muhlenberg  has  made  himself 
so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  flora  of  Lancaster  County. 
In  those  days  many  more  or  less  apocryphal  stories  con- 
cerning his  courage  and  perseverance  were  repeated  and 
believed.  How  somewhere  in  the  West  he  had  lost  his 
way  in  the  woods  and  lived  for  days  on  roots  and  fungi ; 
how  once,  late  in  autumn,  he  swam  across  a  stream  to 
secure  a  rare  plant  while  his  companions  stood  shivering 
on  the  bank.  More  worthy  of  record,  as  being  better 
authenticated,  are  the  accounts  of  extensive  labors  which 
he  performed  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  science.  Early  in 
his  career  he  planned  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
complete  work  on  the  Flora  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  purpose  he  personally  explored  almost  every 
part  of  the  State.  His  great  herbarium  was  injured  in 
1897  at  the  incendiary  burning  of  Pardee  Hall;  but  the 
literary  work  was  practically  complete,  and  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  be  informed  that  it  is  to  be  published  under  the 
editorship  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  J.  K.  Small. 

Merely  to  mention  several  of  Dr.  Porter's  botanic  ex- 
cursions, in  1846  he  explored  northern  Georgia  in  company 
with  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  Philadelphia ;  from  1869  to 
1874  he  was  actively  interested  in  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  territories,  and 
his  reports  were  published  by  the  government.  While 
engaged  in  this  study  he  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
company  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  of  Philadel 
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phia.  His  "  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado,"  origi- 
nally published  as  a  part  of  Hayden's  "Survey,"  was  long 
the  only  hand-book  for  botanists  in  that  region.  He  also 
contributed  a  summary  of  the  flora  of  our  State  to  "  Gray's 
Topographical  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania"  and  to  "Gray's 
Topographical  Atlas  of  the  United  States."  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  botanical  science,  the  genera  Porter- 
ella,  in  the  Lobeliacese,  and  Porteranthus,  in  the  Rosaceae, 
bear  his  name ;  and  no  less  than  thirteen  species  or  sub- 
species have  been  named  in  his  honor.  He  was,  however, 
by  choice  a  cooperator  in  the  work  of  other  students  ;  and 
Britton  suggests  ("Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,"  July,  1901)  that  "his  tendency  to  help  others,  his 
almost  over-generous  nature,  militated  against  his  own 
original  work  becoming  as  prominent  as  its  importance 
warranted."  Almost  every  young  botanist  wrote  to  Dr. 
Porter  when  he  was  puzzled,  and  in  many  instances  the 
material  thus  secured  was  subsequently  appropriated  with- 
out acknowledgment.  Sometimes,  I  know,  Dr.  Porter  was 
justly  indignant  when  his  correspondents  plowed  too  freely 
with  his  heifer. 

In  the  class-room  Dr.  Porter  was  always  interesting, 
sometimes  eloquent.  He  was  fond  of  lecturing,  and  many 
of  his  former  students  remember  his  animated  description 
of  the  carboniferous  era,  "  when  the  ferns  which  are  now 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high  were  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
as  high  as  the  tallest  oak."  As  students  we  used  to  think 
that  in  his  examinations  he  was  not  sufficiently  merciful  to 
our  ignorance,  and  when  we  blundered  his  sarcasm  was 
certainly  sufficiently  stinging.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
after  such  an  experience,  we  never  forgot  what  the  pro- 
fessor desired  us  to  remember. 

As  a  literary  critic  Dr.  Porter  was  no  less  clear  and 
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keen.  In  a  poetic  composition  no  one  was  more  capable 
of  immediately  supplying  "  the  missing  word."  Dr.  Har- 
baugh,  in  1857,  published  in  "The  Guardian"  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Mystic  Weaver,"  in  which  the  processes  of 
history  are  profoundly  represented  by  the  beautiful  anal- 
ogy of  the  weaver's  work.  In  its  earliest  issue  the  poem 
begins : 

"  Weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting, 
Throws  the  shuttle  to  and  fro." 

When  Dr.  Porter  first  read  these  lines  in  Dr.  Harbaugh's 
study,  he  assumed  stupidity  and  inquired :  "Weaver  at  his 
loom  is  sitting — is  that  Jim  Weaver  or  Bill  Weaver  ?" 
Of  course  Dr.  Harbaugh  was  indignant,  and  under  protest 
explained  the  purpose  of  his  lines.  "  Oh,"  said  Dr.  Porter, 
"  if  that  is  your  meaning,  would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of 

"  1  Weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting,' 

to  write : 

"  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting, 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro  "  ? 

Dr.  Harbaugh  took  the  hint,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  poem 
appears  in  his  published  volume. 

A  year  ago  I  pleaded  with  Dr.  Porter  to  prepare  a  bib- 
liography, giving  the  titles  of  his  most  important  writings. 
He  fully  intended  to  do  this,  but  the  work  was  never 
accomplished,  and  now  we  are  partly  left  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  extent  and  order  of  his  literary  productions. 
We  know  that  between  1854  and  1857  he  published  three 
volumes  —  a  prose  version  of  Goethe's  "Herrmann  und 
Dorothea,"  a  translation  of  Schaff's  "  Life  of  St.  Augus- 
tine," and  a  "  Life  of  Zwingli,"  from  the  German  of  Hot- 
tinger. 

That  Dr.  Porter  was  an  accomplished  translator  is  evi- 
dent from  the  almost  innumerable  versions  which  he  pro- 
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duced.  No  one  in  this  country  could  equal,  hirn  in. repro- 
ducing the  lyrics  of  Riickert,  Gejbel  and  Leuau,  and  in 
some  instances  his  versions  have  been  declared  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  equal  to  the  originals.  The  main  cause 
of  his  success  —  apart  from  his  poetic  nature  —  was  the 
fact  that  he  regarded  translation  as  a  fine  art,  and  spared 
neither  time  nor  toil  in  the  reproduction  of  the  minutest 
shades  of  meaning.  His  versions  of  German  and  Latin 
hymns  —  contributed  to  Schaff's  "  Christ  in  Song"  and  to 
several  hymn-books  —  are  among  the  best  that  have  been 
published.  Even  his  most  ambitious  work  in  this  depart- 
ment, such  as  his  renderings  of  the  Dies  Irce  and  of 
Luther's  "  Ein'  feste  Burg,"  have  been  recognized  as  work 
of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and  were  the  result  of  years 
of  faithful  study. 

Dr.  Porter's  literary  work,  however,  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  translation.  In  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Mer- 
cersburg  Review  I  have  counted  no  less  than  twenty 
articles  from  his  pen.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  several  of 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  Harbaugh's 
"  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,"  and  a  monograph  on 
"The  Authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,"  for  the 
"Tercentenary  Monument."  His  fugitive  poems  —  among 
which  is  the  stirring  battle-lyric,  "The  Rocky  Hills  of 
Gettysburg"  —  well  deserve  to  be  collected  and  repub- 
lished. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Dr.  Porter  published  several  articles 
on  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha  "  which  led  to  an  animated 
discussion.  That  "  Indian  Edda,"  as  its  author  termed  it, 
had  but  recently  appeared,  and  had  everywhere  been 
greeted  with  extravagant  laudation.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  original  in  substance,  form  and  meter,  and  had  been 
declared  the  crown  and  glory  of  American  genius.  One 
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day  Dr.  Porter  was  examining  Professor  Koeppen's  library, 
and  .  tn^re.  be  ^fpun^  aj  repent  German  version  of  the  Kale- 
■wala,  the  national  epic  of  Finland.  How  great  was  his 
surprise  when  he  discovered  that  not  only  the  form  and 
meter  of  Hiawatha,  but  many  of  its  most  striking  incidents 
were  unquestionably  derived  from  the  ancient  Finnish 
poem.  Becoming  interested  in  the  subject  Dr.  Porter  im- 
ported the  book,  and  his  convictions  were  strengthened  by 
studying  it  in  its  original  language.  Hiawatha  was  not  a 
plagiarism  —  he  never  said  it  was  —  but  it  was  decidedly 
an  imitation  of  the  song  of  Kalewala. 

It  was  this  view  that  Dr.  Porter  defended  in  his  contri- 
bution to  the  National  Intelligencer,  November  26,  1855, 
and  in  his  subsequent  elaborate  article  in  the  Merccrsburg 
Review.  These  articles  awakened  contradiction,  but  it 
was  contradiction  only  —  the  facts  could  not  successfully 
be  impeached.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  fully  ac- 
complished. Hiawatha  has  taken  its  proper  place  in 
American  literature.  As  Dr.  Porter  has  said:  "Its  de- 
scriptions of  nature  are  found  to  be  wonderfully  accurate, 
even  when  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  The  lan- 
guage and  rhythm  are  faultless  —  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement  and  elegance."  But  the  poet  —  great 
as  he  undoubtedly  was  —  was  lacking  in  originality  of  in- 
vention, and  his  work  has  failed  to  be  recognized  as  the 
long-expected  American  epic. 

The  latest  of  Dr.  Porter's  articles,  which  we  have  seen, 
appeared  in  the  Reformed  Church  Review  for  January, 
1 901.  It  was  an  essay  on  the  "  English  Versions  of  the 
Dies  Irae."  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  it  at  the  time  of  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing ;  for  in  his  conversation  he  anticipated  many  of  its 
most  effective  sentences.     He  referred  to  the  defective 
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rhymes  which  appear  in  favorite  hymns  —  and  these  he 
regarded  as  nature  regards  a  vacuum.  "  The  ancient 
Hebrew,"  he  said,  "was  not  allowed  to  place  a  defective 
victim  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  *  *  *  And  so  it  ought  to 
be  here  and  now.  Good  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  a  few  ex- 
cellent hymns  in  faultless  rhymes,  nodded  like  Homer 
when  he  penned 

"  '  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross  ? 
A  follower  of  the  Lamb, 
And  shall  I  fear  to  own  His  canse  (cos), 
Or  blush  to  speak  His  name  (nam)?' 

A  stanza  hardly  better  than  the  well-known 

"  '  Here  I  raise  my  Ebenezer  ; 

Hither  by  thy  help  I've  come, 
And  I  hope  by  thy  good  pleasure  (pleazer) 
Safely  to  arrive  at  home  (hum).'  " 

In  this  way  Dr.  Porter  —  with  much  of  his  early  energy 
and  vivacity  —  dwelt  on  the  defects  as  well  as  on  the 
beauties  of  our  hymnology.  It  was  a  theme  in  which  he 
especially  delighted,  and  to  the  end  it  never  failed  to  af- 
ford him  solace  in  his  sorrows. 

For  thirty-five  years  (1866-1901)  Dr.  Porter  was  pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  Zoology  in  Lafayette  University,  and 
for  seven  years —  from  1877  to  1884  —  he  was  also  pastor  of 
the  Third  Street  Reformed  Church  of  Easton.  That  he  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  could  simultaneously  serve  an  important  congregation 
and  conduct  a  department  in  a  great  literary  institution. 

In  years  gone  by  it  was  on  several  occasions  my  privi- 
lege to  share  in  Dr.  Porter's  hospitality.  I  remember  the 
cheerful  household  which  gathered  around  him,  and  espe- 
cially the  intellectual  conversation  which  rendered  every 
moment  spent  there  a  season  of  delight.    Mrs.  Porter  was  a 
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woman  of  eminent  talent  and  extraordinary  culture.  She 
was  not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  literary  labors  of  her 
husband,  but  herself  produced  works  that  manifested  un- 
usual philosophical  and  theological  ability.  Their  children 
were  promising,  and  in  their  education  their  parents  dis- 
covered a  constant  source  of  pleasure.    But,  alas  ! 

"  Mit  des  Geschickes  Machten 
1st  kein  ewiger  Bund  zu  flechten, 
Und  das  Ungliick  schreitet  schnell." 

In  the  prime  of  life  his  children  were  swept  away,  and 
the  cloud  which  subsequently  settled  on  the  brilliant  mind 
of  his  wife  was  not  lifted  until  the  light  came  streaming 
through  the  golden  gates.  Of  all  the  family  six  grand- 
children alone  remain. 

In  Dr.  Porter's  life  the  most  admirable  period  embraces 
its  concluding  years.  With  unwavering  faith  he  bore  his 
troubles,  and  to  the  last  sought  no  exemption  from  labor. 
Until  1897  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
important  professorship,  and  was  subsequently  emeritus 
professor  and  curator  of  botanical  collections.  When  he 
retired  from  active  duty  eminent  scholars  delivered  ad- 
dresses in  his  honor.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  nothing  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  his 
annual  visit  to  Lancaster,  to  preside  at  commencement. 
Gradually  his  strength  decayed  and  on  the  27th  of  April 
last,  while  he  was  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend,  there  came 
a  stroke  that  ended  his  long  and  noble  life. 

Dr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  varied  talents  and  he  used  them 
all.  His  chief  purpose  was  to  advance  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  his  people,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  work 
was  well  done.  We  knew  and  loved  him,  and  it  is  with 
the  profoundest  reverence  that  we  bring  this  tribute  to  his 
memory. 
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Secretary's  Report. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
was  then  presented. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania- German 
Society. 

Gentlemen :  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  us  all  to  know  that  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  continued  prosperity  to  our  Society.  Our  total 
membership  has  now  reached  the  respectable  total  of  411. 
Of  these  53  have  been  received  as  new  members,  includ- 
ing 24  applications  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  present  meeting. 

Nine  of  our  number  have  been  called  from  our  midst 
during  the  year.  We  have  especial  cause  for  sorrow,  at 
this  time,  in  the  loss  of  our  ex-President,  Dr.  William 
Henry  Egle,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  and  always 
actively  interested  in  its  welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  death 
of  our  President,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Conrad  Porter,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  advancing  years 
Dr.  Porter  at  no  time  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society,  which  was  ever  dear  to  him,  and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  his  attendance  on  the 
meeting  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

The  new  annual  publication  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  We  have  had 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  us  in 
making  public  the  noble  deeds  of  a  worthy  ancestry,  and 
it  will  be  so  much  the  more  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
present  volume  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  gained  in 
the  past. 

At  its  last  annual  meeting  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  called  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  numerous  old 
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and  valuable  papers  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  whole  subject  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  them,  and  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of  a  sub- 
committee appointed  for  special  inquiry,  consisting  of  the 
Hon.  Maurice  C.  Eby  and  Luther  R.  Kelker,  Esq.,  both 
of  Harrisburg.  Their  report  is  subjoined  hereto,  and  is 
now  presented  to  the  Society  for  such  action  as  may  be 
deemed  proper.  The  appointment  of  an  experienced 
archivist  would  certainly  seem  to  be  most  desirable,  and, 
in  view  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  papers,  would 
appear  to  be  the  remedy  needed  to  prevent  further  loss  and 
destruction.  H.  M.  M.  Richards. 

The  subjoined  report  of  sub-committee  mentioned  in  the 
Secretary's  report,  together  with  report  of  committee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

Gentlemen :  Your  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  unpublished  Records  of 
the  State,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  brief  state- 
ment, viz.  :  From  the  fact  that  documents  of  like  import 
are  to  be  found  in  two  or  more  departments  and  in  un- 
classified condition,  it  is  impossible  to  place  before  you  a 
business-like  report.  The  citizens  of  our  commonwealth 
have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  wealth  of  unpublished 
material  lying  in  the  attics  and  basements  of  the  several 
departments  in  our  capital  city.  It  is  the  accumulation  of 
over  two  centuries,  upon  every  variety  of  subjects,  from 
the  registered  birth  of  a  child  to  the  recorded  history  of 
some  of  our  ablest  statesmen.  Everything  that  tends  to 
make  the  progress  of  our  State,  and  much  relating  to  the 
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nation  as  well,  is  to  be  found  "  on  the  hill."  Indian  deeds, 
some  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile,  letters 
from  Penn  to  his  deputies,  the  Logan  papers,  early  minute 
books,  Records  of  the  Provincial  Council,  the  immigrant 
lists,  tax  lists,  petitions  (hundreds  of  them)  from  the  early 
settlers,  one  of  them  containing  over  eight  hundred  sig- 
natures, powers  of  attorney,  in  half  a  dozen  large  folio 
volumes,  in  which  are  found  invaluable  data  for  the  his- 
torian, lawyer  and  genealogist,  dating  from  1700  to  1800, 
papers  concerning  the  French  and  Indian  War,  muster 
rolls  of  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  many  of 
them  as  yet  unpublished  (one  of  your  committee  happened 
upon  no  less  than  seventy  (70)  in  one  lot,  two  of  them  of 
entire  battalions),  Wyoming  papers,  documents  and  muster 
rolls  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  muster  rolls  and  hundreds 
of  letters  pertaining  to  the  1812-14  war  and  so  on  almost 
ad  infinitum.  The  great  mass  of  this  material  has  never 
appeared  in  print,  at  least  in  the  Colonial  Records,  and  the 
first,  second  and  third  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 
The  rapid  growth  of  our  State,  not  only  as  regards  its 
population,  but  along  industrial  and  commercial  lines  with 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  typewriter,  is  responsible 
for  a  vast  correspondence,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  new,  the  old  papers  are  "  relegated  to  the  rear."  No 
fault  can  be  charged  against  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
the  blame  lies  with  the  Legislature  in  not  providing  for  the 
location  and  preservation  of  these  priceless  documents. 
The  Assembly  should  create  the  office  of  archivist,  bond- 
ing the  appointee,  placing  him  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  giving  him  authority  to 
remove  from  the  various  departments  all  manuscripts  bound 
and  unbound,  not  in  active  use.  These  should  be  arranged 
chronologically  and  then  subdivided  as  to  matter.  This 
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being  done  the  editor  of  the  Archive  could  do  this  work 
in  a  manner  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  general  public, 
and  with  a  great  saving  to  the  State  as  well. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Maurice  C.  Eby, 
Luther  R.  Kelker. 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  a 
certain  sub-committee  relative  to  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  unpublished  Records  of  the  State  named  in 
said  report,  begs  leave  to  announce  that  considerable  in- 
quiry made  amongst  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  is  to  the  effect  that  the  general  tenor  of 
the  report  of  said  sub-committee  is  heartily  approved  of  by 
the  Society. 

1.  That  your  committee  recommend  to  the  Society  the 
sending  of  a  formal  petition  to  the  next  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  to  provide  for  a  plan  by  which  said  unpublished 
records,  scattered  as  they  now  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  state  capital,  may  be  brought  to- 
gether into  one  place,  or  building,  for  safe  keeping  and 
systematic  storing. 

2 .  That  the  State  Legislature's  power  be  further  petitioned 
to  provide  some  plan  by  which  said  Records,  after  having 
been  so  gathered  together  into  one  place,  or  building,  may 
be  catalogued,  or  a  bibliographical  list  of  the  same  be  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  catalogue  or  bibliographical  list 
ready  reference  to  all  and  singular  of  said  records  may 
be  had. 

3.  That  to  these  ends  the  State  Legislative  power  be 
petitioned  to  appoint  for  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  term, 
some  one,  or  a  number  of  persons  known  as  experts  in 
bibliographical  work,  who  shall  supervise  the  matters  sought 
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to  be  accomplished  in  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  this 
report.  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  Heilman, 
J.  H.  Redsecker, 
Benj.  M.  Nead, 
October  25,  1901.  Committee. 

Donations  Received  by  the  Society. 

Proceedings  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  Revolution, 
1900-1901,  by  the  Society. 

Proceedings,  48th  Annual  Meeting  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  by  the  Society. 

Die  Lutherische  Kirche  der  Welt,  Vol.  I.,  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Theol.  J.  N.  Lenker. 

Some  Scraps  of  History  regarding  Thones  Kunders 
and  his  children,  by  E.  Boyd  Weitzel,  Esq. 

Descendants  of  Paul  Weitzel,  by  Paul  R.  Weitzel,  Esq. 

Der  Prozess,  von  Roderick  Benedix  and  Einer  muss 
hehaten  von  Alexander  Victor  Wilhelmun,  edited  for 
school  use  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Lambert,  and  presented  by  him. 

Memorial  Volume,  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Library 
Building,  by  the  Society. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  History 
of  the  Germans  in  Maryland,  by  the  Society. 

Obituary  Sketch,  William  Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  by  the 
Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  A.M. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Muhlenberg  College,  1901-02,  by 
the  college. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and 
adjacent  States,  by  the  Ministerium. 

Register  of  Members,  Proceedings  1901-02,  Triennial 
Meeting  of  General  Society,  by  Pennsylvania  Society 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
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Report  of  Julius  F.  Sachse,  Treasurer,  to  The 
Pennsylvania-German  Society,  for  the 
Year  Ending  October  21,  1901. 
Dr. 

To  dues  received  as  per  stubs  1336  to  1680  inclusive  .  Si,  122.00 


"  cash  received  book  account   440.00 

"  Life  membership   50.00 

"  Two  certificates   3- 00 

Total  cash  received   $1,615.00 

To  balance  Oct.  26,  1900,  Life  fund   i75-°o 

"        "          "        "  General  fund   1,468.50 

Grand  total   $3>258.5o 

Cr. 

By  cash  as  per  vouchers  104  to  120  inclusive   3 1,859. 29 

"     "  in  Bank,  General  fund   1,185.25 

"     "  "     "  Life  fund   200.00 

"      "  Secretary   9.63 

"     "Treasurer   4-33  $3,258.50 


Election  of  Officers. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  then 
took  place,  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dr.  John 
Peter  Keller,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ;  Treasurer,  Julius  F. 
Sachse,  Litt.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Frank  Reid  Diffenderffer,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
Hon.  Lee  L.  Grumbine,  of  Lebanon,  Pa. 

After  listening  to  the  reading  of  papers,  which  will  ap- 
pear fully  in  future  publications,  the  members  and  their 
ladies  were  regaled  with  an  excellent  luncheon,  served 
under  the  direction  of  the  Harrisburg  Ladies'  Reception 
Committee,  after  which  followed  the 
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Afternoon  Session. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  session  was  a  paper  by 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.D.,  on  "The  Music  of  the  Ephrata 
Cloisters,"  which  will  appear  in  print  hereafter.  This 
music  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Binnix, 
of  Harrisburg,  the  gifted  soprano  of  Grace  M.  E.  choir. 

The  Society  was  honored  by  the  presence,  at  their  ses- 
sion, of  G.  F.  Ferdinand  RitschJ,  Imperial  German  Con- 
sul at  Philadelphia,  who  tendered  his  greetings  as  follows  : 

Greetings  of  Imperial  German  Consul. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

When,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia from  New  York,  where  I  had  been  stationed  for 
ten  years,  I  knew  very  little  about  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans, and  what  I  knew  or  believed  to  know,  had  been 
derived  from  historical  works  written  by  Englishmen  or  by 
Americans  not  of  German  descent. 

You  are  aware  how  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  are 
spoken  of  in  those  writings,  and  will  therefore  not  wonder 
that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  in  Philadelphia  society 
I  met  people,  bearing  names  apparently  purely  English, 
who  told  me,  with  pride,  that  they  were  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  descent.  This  experience,  and  other  casual 
observations,  made  me  suspect  the  correctness  of  what  I 
had  read  about  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  and  wish  to 
learn  more  about  them  and  about  your  Society,  of  which 
also  I  had  heard  in  the  meantime. 

When  last  spring  I  bought  the  stately  row  of  volumes 
that  contain  the  proceedings  of  your  Society  a  simple  look 
at  them  sufficed  to  show  me  that  these  writings  could  not 
have  emanated  from  people  such  as  I  had  found  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans usually  depicted  by  authors  of  other 
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races ;  and  my  study  of  the  contents  of  those  volumes, 
although  necessarily  so  far  only  cursory,  convinced  me 
that  much  injustice  has  been  done  by  American  historical 
writers  to  this  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
I  felt  highly  interested  in  the  aims  and  achievements  of 
your  society  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  my 
august  master,  his  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  feels  a 
like  interest.  And  the  same  is  shared  by  all  Germans  who 
hear  of  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing. 

As  their  representative  in  this  commonwealth  I  desire  to 
tell  you  how  proud  I  have  felt  in  learning  from  your  his- 
torical researches  of  the  important  part  men  and  women  of 
German  race  have  had  in  the  settlement  and  development 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  how  glad  I  have  been  to  find  that 
although  the  nationality  of  your  ancestors  was  merged  in 
the  great  American  nation,  their  descendants  have  pre- 
served so  many  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  German 
race  and  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  old  Fatherland, 
which  was  in  ruins  when  your  ancestors  left  it  but  has 
since  arisen,  like  the  United  States,  splendent  with  political 
power  and  foremost  in  the  march  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  ex- 
tended to  me  of  meeting  to-day,  assembled  here,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  and  my  sin- 
cerest  wishes  that  your  Society,  which  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  of  its  existence  has  already  taken  the  first  place 
among  the  historical  societies  in  the  United  States,  will 
continue  in  its  successful  and  brilliant  career. 


Resolution  of  Thanks. 


After  the  delivery  of  the  above  greeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
J.  F.  Schantz  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  Mr.  G.  F.  Ferdinand  Ritschl,  Imperial  German  Consul, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  honored  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  by  attend- 
ing its  nth  annual  meeting,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October  25,  1901,  expressing 
his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  and  assuring  us  of  the  interest  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  laudable  preservation  of  the  history  of 
German  immigrants. 

Resolved  That  the  thanks  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  be  ten- 
dered the  German  Consul  for  his  visit,  and  that  he  be  assured  that  the 
Society  will  be  delighted  to  see  him  and  and  other  representatives  of  his 
government  at  future  meetings  of  our  Society. 

The  Evening. 
The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  looking  at 
lantern  slides,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  illus- 
trating "  The  Picturesque  Side  of  Pennyslvania-German 
Life,"  and  in  listening  to  his  most  interesting  description 
of  the  same,  all  of  which  were  most  heartily  enjoyed  by 
those  present. 

This  very  delightful  and  highly  successful  annual  gath- 
ering came  to  a  close  with  a  reception  followed  by  an  un- 
usually fine  banquet,  at  which  the  music  was  rendered  by 
Froehlich's  Orchestra.  Benjamin  M.  Nead,  Esq.,  presided 
as  toast-master,  and  the  following  gentlemen  responded  to 
toasts  :  The  Commonwealth,  Governor  William  A.  Stone; 
A  Scotch-Irish  Greeting,  Hon.  John  W.  Simonton  ;  The 
Pennsylvania-German  as  a  Warrior,  General  J.  P.  S. 
Gobin ;  Pegasus  in  Pennsylvania-German,  Hon.  B.  F. 
Meyers  ;  Who  Wouldn't  be  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman?  O. 
S.  Henninger,  Esq. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

Rev.  Joseph  Augustus  Seiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  SOCIETY, 
1902-1903. 


£j£EISS  (originally  Sness),  Joseph  Augustus,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  was  born  near  Graceham,  Fred- 
erick County,  Maryland,  March  18,  1823.  He  is  the 
oldest  of  four  living  brothers,  the  sons  of  John  Seiss,  and 
his  wife  Eliza  nee  Schuler.  John  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Godfrey  Seiss  and  his  wife  nee  Kramer.  Godfrey  was 
the  son  of  John  George  Suess,  and  his  wife  nee  Dock. 
John  George  was  born  in  lower  Alsatia  (Elsass)  in  1718. 
After  serving  nine  years  as  a  grenadier  in  the  French 
army,  he  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1750  to  join  his 
brothers,  Balthaser  and  Frederick,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  America  by  ten  or  more  years,  and  had  located  in 
Heidelberg  Township  on  the  Tulpehocken  Creek.  John 
George  there  married  Miss  Dock,  also  from  Alsatia,  and  thus 
founded  the  family  of  which  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  a 
descendant.  He  took  up  land  west  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
and  there  built  himself  a  house  which  the  Indians  destroyed 
in  the  outbreak  of  1755.  Subsequently  he  bought  and 
settled  upon  land  near  the  Moravian  village  of  Graceham, 
where  Godfrey  his  son  and  John  his  grandson  were  reared. 

The  primary  education  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss  was  mainly  in 
the  Parish  school  in  Graceham.  His  further  education 
was  partly  in  private,  with  Rev.  Ambrose  Rhonthaler  as 
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preceptor,  and  then  as  a  student  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  from  which  he  subsequently  received  the  de- 
grees of  A.M.  and  D.D.  His  study  of  theology  was  com- 
menced, irregularly,  in  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  and 
was  pursued  in  private  while  in  charge  of  an  academy  at 
Westminster,  Md.  He  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
May  3,  1842.  He  spent  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  in 
mission  work  at  Mt.  Sidney  and  Harrisonburg,  Va.  At 
the  end  of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Barnitz,  descended  from  a  family  active  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  who  died  May  6,  1900. 

In  1843  Dr.  Seiss  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  Martinsburg  and  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va.,  where  he  served  for  four  years,  only  part 
of  that  time  in  Martinsburg.  He  next  became  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  which  he 
served  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  received  calls 
from  New  York  city  and  to  Frederick,  Md.,  both  of  which 
he  declined ;  but  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lombard  Street 
Lutheran  Church  of  Baltimore,  which  he  served  as  pastor 
for  six  years,  and  meanwhile  was  President  of  the  Synod 
of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  General  Synods'  Board  of 
Missions,  and  a  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg. 

In  1858  Dr.  S.  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  oldest  existing  English 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  world,  which  he  served  for  sixteen 
years,  when  the  congregation  peaceably  divided  to  form  a 
new  church  in  another  part  of  the  city  where  many  of  the 
members  resided.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which  he  founded  and 
has  served  as  its  first  and  only  pastor  from  its  beginning 
in  1874  *°  tne  present  time. 
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Dr.  S.  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and 
writer,  world-wide  in  his  reputation,  and  prominent  in  all 
the  affairs  and  transactions  of  the  English  parts  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Council  in 
1867,  one  of  the  committee  which  framed  its  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity,  its  Church-Book, 
and  its  Forms  for  Ministerial  Acts.  He  was  elected  a 
member  to  every  one  of  its  meetings  from  the  beginning. 
He  framed  its  Rules  of  Order,  and  has  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  for  three  terms  president  of  its  most  prom- 
inent and  influential  synod.  He  was  for  years  the  head 
of  the  association  which  established  and  maintained  The 
Lutheran,  its  chief  weekly  periodical,  of  which  he  was 
also  editor  for  twelve  years.  He  is,  and  for  years  has 
been,  president  of  its  corporation,  of  its  Board  of  English 
Home  Missions,  and  of  its  Church  Extension  Society.  For 
almost  forty  years  he  has  been  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Philadelphia.  He  has  been  a  large  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  the  Lutheran  quarterlies  and  reviews,  —  to  the  Evangel- 
ical Review  from  1849 t0  I870>  and  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
Review  from  Vol.  I.,  1882,  up  to  the  present.  He  was 
also  for  twelve  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Monthly  Pro- 
phetic Times. 

The  literary  works  and  publications  of  Dr.  Seiss  have 
been  unusually  numerous  and  extensive.  As  early  as 
1880,  the  late  Dr.  Krauth,  Vice-Provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  of  them:  "Considered  as  an  out- 
come of  a  life  spent,  not  in  the  cloisters  of  the  scholar,  but 
in  the  midst  of  exhausting  practical  labors,  the  works  are 
wonderful."  In  1883  a  New  York  publication  editorially 
said,  "The  number  of  works  Dr.  Seiss  has  published,  the 
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majority  of  them  remarkable  for  their  research  and  pro- 
found learning,  would  suggest  the  inference  that  their 
author  had  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  the  pen  ;  and 
few,  who  did  not  know,  would  credit  the  fact  that,  during 
the  time  his  publications  have  been  teeming  from  the  press, 
their  author  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous 
preachers  and  pastors  in  the  country.  He  has  thus  become 
known  by  reputation  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
Christian  public  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  And  in  1892, 
Professor  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  made 
public  statement  that,  "For  forty  years  Dr.  Seiss  has  been 
before  the  world  as  an  author.  His  books  and  pamphlets 
number  more  than  one  hundred  titles,  and  cover  nearly  all 
departments  of  literature.  They  are  not  mere  ephemeral 
publications.  His  books  look  down  from  their  shelves 
upon  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  all  branches  of 
Protestantism,  and  are  freely  quoted  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic." 

Apart  from  the  large  number  of  his  smaller  publications, 
the  names  and  dates  of  Dr.  Seiss'  bound  volumes  are  as 
follows  :  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  1846  ; 
"The  Baptist  System  Examined,"  1854,  l858>  1883; 
"  The  Last  Times,"  1856,  1878,  1883  ;  "  Digest  of  Christ- 
ian Doctrine,"  1857;  "Book  of  Worship,"  i860;  "The 
Gospel  in  Leviticus,"  or  "  Holy  Types,"  i860  ;  "  Parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,"  1862  ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse," 
3  vols.  (English,  1866-1881  ;  German,  1884 ;  Hollandish, 
1892);  "  Ecclesia  Lutherana,"  1868;  "Lectures  on  the 
Gospels  of  the  Church  Year,"  2  vols.,  1868-1876;  "Plain 
Words,"  1869;  "The  Javelin,"  1871  ;  "Uriel,  Some 
Occasional  Discourses,"  1874;  "Church  Song,"  1875, 
1888,  1893  ;  "A  Miracle  in  Stone,  The  Great  Pyramid," 
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1877,  1878;  "Recreation  Songs,"  1878,  1887;  "Thirty- 
three  Practical  Sermons,"  1879;  "Voices  from  Babylon, 
the  Records  of  Daniel  the  Prophet,"  1879;  "  Blossoms  of 
Faith,"  1880  ;  "  The  Gospel  in  the  Stars,  Primeval  Astron- 
omy," 1882,  1885;  "The  Golden  Altar,"  1882,  1898; 
"  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  Life  Springs  of  Our 
Liberties,"  1883  ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Church 
Year,"  2  vols.,  1885  ;  "  Right  Life,"  1886,  title  changed  to 
"  Dost  Thou  Believe,"  1900;  "The  Children  of  Silence, 
the  Story  of  the  Deaf,"  1887  ;  "  Letters  of  Jesus,"  1889; 
"  Lectures  on  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  Minor  Festivals  of 
the  Church  Year,"  1893  ;  "  Proposed  New  Hymnal,"  1899  ; 
"Beacon  Lights,"  1900;  "  Lententide  and  Passiontide 
Sermonettes,"  1901 ;  "  The  Christ  and  His  Church,"  1902. 

Dr.  Seiss  has  always  been  active  also  in  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions  and  organizations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more ;  has  been  a  Trustee  of  Muhlenberg  College  since 
1867  ;  has  long  been  a  member,  and  for  years,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  holds  membership  in  the  American 
Historical  Society ;  and  is  President  of  the  Pensylvania- 
German  Society.  He  has  also  travelled  extensively 
through  Europe  and  the  East,  including  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  1864-5. 

He  still  serves  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  now  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  ministry. 
His  surviving  family  consists  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  younger  son  is  a  physician  and  specialist  and 
married ;  the  others  are  unmarried,  and  abide  with  their 
father  in  his  home,  No.  1338  Spring  Garden  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

December,  1902. 
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Han.  Edwin  Albright. 

Hon.  Edwin  Albright,  President  Judge  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Courts,  was  the  son  of  Michael  H.  Albright,  d. 
June  16,  1892,  aged  81  years,  and  Maria,  nee  Schaeffer, 
Albright,  d.  July  17,  1894,  aged  84  years.  His  parents 
lived  for  many  years  at  Dillingersville,  where  the  father 
was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  ten  years  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  from  i860  to  1873,  in  which  latter  year 
he  moved  to  Allentown,  Pa. 

His  paternal  grandparents  were  John  and  Elizabeth,  nee 
Hensel,  Albright.  The  former  died  in  1818,  when  the 
widow,  later,  married  John  Ruch,  of  Plover,  Lehigh 
County,  and  died  in  1858,  aged  80  years.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Abraham  Schaeffer,  an  early  settler  in 
the  Milfords. 

The  subject  of  this  obituary  sketch  was  born  November 
8,  1838,  in  Upper  Milford,  where  he  spent  his  youth  on  a 
farm,  attending  the  public  school  and  fitting  himself  for 
teaching.  He  taught  school  in  the  Krupp's  Berg,  near 
Passer,  Bucks  County.  Lack  of  means  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  a  college  education,  but  he  acquired  what 
was  its  equivalent  through  private  instruction  and  academic 
institutions  with  means  earned  by  himself. 

Having  determined  upon  a  legal  career  he  registered  as 
a  law  student  with  the  late  Congressman  Samuel  A. 
Bridges,  supplementing  this  study  with  a  course  in  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  April  7,  1862,  speedily  acquired  a 
large  practice  and  forged  to  the  front  as  one  of  its  foremost 
practitioners.  He  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Lehigh 
County  in  1865.    In  1870  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
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from  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties,  and,  in  1873,  he 
was  again  elected  from  Lehigh  and  Carbon  Counties. 
While  a  member  of  the  Senate  a  new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  in  1874,  and  Judge  Albright  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  frame  the 
various  enactments  necessary  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
effect.  He  was  also  on  the  subcommittee  to  draft  a  civil 
code  for  the  State,  and,  during  the  last  year  of  his  mem- 
bership, was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  of  that 
body. 

In  1878  he  was  triumphantly  elected  Judge  of  the  County 
Courts  and  so  satisfactory  was  his  judicial  service  that  he 
was  twice  reelected  thereafter,  thus  serving  twenty-four  of 
the  thirty  years  of  his  three  terms.  He  was  the  first  native- 
born  Lehigh  Countian  to  be  elected  to  the  position  he  occu- 
pied. He  was  frequently  mentioned  for  higher  honors  in 
the  judiciary  of  the  State. 

Judge  Albright  was  married  June  19,  1866,  to  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Sieger,  who  survives  him  with 
two  children,  Dr.  Roderick  E.  Albright  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Sieger. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church;  Barger  Lodge,  No.  333,  F.  and  A.  M. ;  Allen- 
town  Lodge,  No.  90,  Knights  of  Pythias  ;  Lehigh  Saenger- 
bund,  Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
Livingstone  Club. 

He  was  an  upright  judge,  always  safe,  painstaking,  in- 
dustrious and  conscientious,  without  being  showy  or  super- 
ficial. His  nature  was  frank  and  open ;  his  temper  even 
and  judicial ;  his  judgment  clear,  cool  and  dispassionate, 
and  his  decisions  universally  respected.  He  possessed  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  the  sanctity  of  the  bench,  and  had  neither 
friends  to  reward  nor  enemies  to  punish.    He  was  richly 
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endowed  with  common  sense  which  legal  disputation  could 
never  becloud  nor  befog.  When  he  came  to  the  bench  he 
found  the  calendar  crowded  with  cases  and  the  wheels  of 
justice  greatly  clogged,  but  his  unflagging  industry,  un- 
wearying zeal  and  wholesome  discipline  soon  accomplished 
wonders  and  speedily  cleared  the  overburdened  docket. 

Judge  Albright  took  great  pride  in  his  Pennsylvania- 
German  ancestry.  Plain,  simple,  unadorned  man  as  he 
was  he  delighted  in  the  sterling,  homely  virtues  of  the  race 
from  which  he  had  sprung.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  at  its  organization  and  was 
immediately  elected,  in  1891,  one  of  its  two  first  vice-presi- 
dents. 

His  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  resulting  from  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  complicated  with  heart  trouble,  oc- 
curred at  3.00  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  December,  13,  1902. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
Courtesy  of  O.  S.  Henninger ,  Esq. 


Axxidb  Rutter. 

Amos  Rutter  was  born  May  24,  1830,  in  Leacock 
Township,  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn.  He  was  a  son  of 
Amos  Rutter,  Sr.,  b.  Apr.  6,  1791,  d.  July  21,  1868,  who 
was  son  of  Joseph  Rutter,  who  was  son  of  Henry  Rutter, 
d.  181 1,  who  was  son  of  Andrew  Rutter,  Who  was  son  of 
Conrad  Rutter,  d.  1734,  who  left  Rhenish  Prussia  in  1682 
and  arrived  in  America  Aug.  20,  1683,  in  the  ship 
"America,"  coming  in  company  with  thirteen  other  fam- 
ilies under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Pastorius.     He  re- 
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mained  at  Germantown  until  1689,  when  he  went  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  thence  removing  to  Lancaster  County  in 
1700,  with  an  English  family  named  Douglass,  and  settled 
in  Salisbury  Township,  where  he  took  up  a  tract  of  588 
acres  of  land,  now  owned  by  Moses  Sharp's  heirs,  Amos 
Hershey,  Henry  Hershey,  and  others.  He  was  one  of  the 
building  committee  when  the  first  Episcopal  church  was 
built  at  Compassville  in  1729. 

His  mother  was  Esther  Royer,  b.  Sept.  5,  1795,  d.  Feb. 
5,  185 1,  who  was  daughter  of  Jonathan  Royer,  who  was 
son  of  Philip  Royer,  who  was  son  of  Amos  Royer,  who 
was  son  of  Sebastian  Royer,  who,  with  a  family  of  four 
sons,  came  to  America  in  1720  and  made  his  first  settle- 
ment in  Montgomery  County,  near  the  Schuylkill  River, 
now  known  as  Royer's  Ford.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Elizabeth  Township.  He  was  a  Lutheran  and  gave  the 
land  at  Brickerville  on  which  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
built.  After  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  donated  ground  for 
a  church  building  of  that  denomination. 

After  spending  his  boyhood  years  on  his  father's  farm, 
Mr.  Rutter  entered  the  general  store  of  D.  Richwine  & 
Bro.,  in  New  Holland,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  in 
a  few  years.  In  i860  the  Richwine  Brothers  sold  their 
interest  to  him  and  his  brother,  Jeremiah,  now  deceased. 
In  1863  this  business  was  sold  and  a  store  opened  at  Inter- 
course, now  occupied  by  I.  N.  Diller  &  Bro.  They  re- 
mained here  until  1874,  when  they  again  disposed  of  their 
business  and  Mr.  Rutter  returned  to  New  Holland.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  until  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railroad  from  Honeybrook,  when  he  embarked 
in  the  grain  and  coal  business,  conducting  the  same  on  a 
large  scale  until  his  decease.    He  also  served  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  years  as  the  ticket  and  freight  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Rutter  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  Holland  and 
held  in  great  respect  by  all.  He  possessed,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, the  qualities  of  amiability  and  geniality,  to  which 
were  added  those  of  charity  and  generosity.  He  made 
every  effort  to  improve  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
lawless  element  along  the  Welsh  Mountains,  who  were 
under  the  leadership  of  Abe  Buzzard,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  who  possessed  their  confidence.  In  all  movements 
tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  at  the  head,  and  he  never  failed  to  respond 
to  an  appeal  for  help  from  others. 

In  politics  he  was  an  unswerving  Republican  and  served 
for  a  term  of  three  years  as  Prison  Inspector,  though  never 
aspiring  to  office. 

In  early  life  he  connected  himself  with  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  he  remained  a  faithful  member,  officer 
and  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school.  He  was  liberal  in  his 
support  of  the  church  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  church  council  and  longest  in  office. 

On  September  2,  1856,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Katharine  Mentzer,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Paul  Mentzer, 
who  survives  him,  with  one  son,  Eugene  M.,  and  one 
daughter,  Miss  Lilian  M. 

His  decease,  which  occurred  shortly  after  midnight, 
August  15,  1902,  was  hastened  by  injuries  sustained,  some 
two  months  before,  in  a  fall  from  a  wagon.  He  had  not 
been  in  good  health  for  a  long  time  previous. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society,  and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia-German Society  on  January  18,  1898. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Han.  John  Meily. 

Hon.  John  Meily  was  born  September  9,  1826.  He  was 
son  of  Martin  Meily,  b.  September,  1801,  d.  September, 
1883,  and  Magdalena  Groh,  b.  April,  1798,  d.  April,  1883, 
who  was  son  of  John  Meily,  d.  1826,  son  of  Henry 
Meily,  b.  1747,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  from 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Meily's  father,  Martin,  removed  to  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  from  Lebanon  County,  the  family  home,  where  he 
had  been,  at  various  times,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  county 
surveyor  and  a  merchant.  John  was  clerk  in  a  Mechanics- 
burg store  for  a  while  and  learned  the  blacksmith  trade, 
then  returned  to  Lebanon  County  and  engaged  in  trans- 
portation pursuits  on  the  Union  Canal,  at  Jonestown,  with 
his  cousin,  the  late  Senator  George  F.  Meily,  having  offices 
at  Jonestown  and  Middletown.  He  was  also  connected 
with  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Philadelphia  at  one 
time,  and  lived  for  a  short  time  in  that  city. 

In  the  early  sixties  he  erected  a  car  works  on  North 
Tenth  Street,  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  removing  about  1864  to 
North  Seventh  Street,  at  which  time  he  entered  into  part- 
ner ship  with  the  late  Peter  L.  Weidner. 

His  knowledge  of  the  iron  business  led  him,  later,  to 
enter  that  trade,  and,  with  Henry  Meily,  son  of  Henry 
Meily,  he  operated  a  furnace  at  Middletown,  about  forty 
years  ago.  In  1867  he  built  the  Lebanon  Valley  Furnace, 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  with  Richard  Meily  and  Lyman  Nutting, 
operating  the  same  ever  since  with  Richard  Meily,  Mr. 
Nutting,  now  dead,  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Meily's  prominence  in  various  canal  and  iron  in- 
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dustries  brought  him  into  public  life  and  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  on  the  Whig  ticket.  He  was 
then  living  at  Jonestown.  He  declined  a  reelection,  pre- 
ferring business  advancement  to  political  distinction,  but 
remained  always  prominent  in  the  Whig  and  Republican 
parties  and  influential  in  party  affairs.  In  1880  he  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  Burgess  of  the  borough  of  Lebanon. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  Reformed  Church,  since 
its  organization.  His  death,  which  occurred  about  5  A.  M. 
on  Thursday,  April  3,  1902,  from  chronic  heart  trouble, 
removed  from  Lebanon  business  circles  a  pioneer  iron 
manufacturer,  a  public  man  generally  respected  and  influ- 
ential, and  a  private  citizen  widely  esteemed  and  admired. 

Mr.  Meily  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Helen  Halter,  who  died  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  with 
whom  he  had  six  children,  the  following  surviving  :  James, 
of  Philadelphia;  John,  Jr.,  and  Mary,  of  Lebanon,  and 
Helen,  wife  of  Edward  M.  Taylor,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
His  second  wife,  nee  Miss  Katherine  De  Huff,  survives 
him. 

He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  on  January  11,  1893. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Daniel  C.  Maurer. 

Daniel  C.  Maurer  was  born  at  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  on  December  19,  1823.  He  was  son  of 
Daniel  and  Catharine  Dyer  Maurer,  who  settled  at  Mt. 
Joy  at  an  early  day,  residing  there  the  greater  part  of  his 
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life,  carrying  on  the  occupation  of  a  cabinet-maker.  His 
grandfather  was  John  Maurer. 

Mr.  Maurer  was  reared  in  his  native  county,  receiving 
his  education  at  Richland  Academy,  near  Mt.  Joy.  He 
learned  the  cabinet  trade  and  followed  it  until  i860,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Harrisburg  and  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Auditor  General's  office,  remaining  in  this  position 
for  fifteen  years,  during  six  years  of  which  he  was  chief 
clerk.  In  1875  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the  fourth 
ward  and  filled  this  position  continuously  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  the  oldest  alderman  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg  and  prominent  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Mag- 
istrates' Association.  For  three  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  and  president  of  that  body  for  one 
year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dauphin  County  His- 
torical Society,  a  charter  member  of  Robert  Burns  Lodge, 
No.  464,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  the  Harrisburg  Consistory, 
Scottish  Rite  Masons,  and  of  Pilgrim  Commandery,  No. 
11,  Knights  Templar.  In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  Re- 
publican, and  in  religion  an  attendant  of  the  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Maurer  was  married  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  on  March  25, 
1845,  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Christian  H.  Rauch,  who 
still  survives  him,  together  with  two  children,  Charles  W. 
Maurer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Gabriel  Hiester,  of 
Coxestown. 

His  sudden  death  from  cramps  occurred  about  8.30  P. 
M.  on  December  31,  1901. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  at  its  organization. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  11.11.,  LL.H. 

Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  on  January  26,  1825,  and  was  of  German 
descent  on  both  sides  of  the  family,  his  ancestors  being 
among  the  first  emigrants  to  locate  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After  attending  the  schools  of  Easton  he  entered  Lafay- 
ette College  in  1841,  graduating  from  the  same  in  1845. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1848,  but  was 
licensed  to  preach  on  August  4  of  the  preceding  year. 

His  first  charge  was  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  in  1848, 
where  he  continued  over  eight  years.  He  next,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1857,  accepted  a  call  to  a  missionary  field  in  Wis- 
consin, remaining  at  Portage  and  Janesville  for  a  period  of 
four  and  one  half  years.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  known  as  the  Tabernacle  Church.  During  the  Civil 
War,  upon  invitation  of  Colonel  King,  of  the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment, United  States  Regulars,  he  acted  as  volunteer  chap- 
lain of  that  regiment.  Later  he  became  sergeant  of  a 
company  of  Indiana  minute-men,  formed  wholly  of  clergy- 
men, which,  however,  was  not  mustered  into  active  service. 

As  a  man  of  pleasing  address  and  much  personal  magne- 
tism, a  deep  thinker  and  versatile  writer,  his  sermons  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  he  received  numerous  calls 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these  he  was 
tendered  the  presidency  of  Hanover  College,  also  a  charge 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  the  church  which  he  attended  in  youth, 
but  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  both  of  these  to  accept  a 
call  to  the  State  Street  Church,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1867. 
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Finally,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  act  as  president  of 
Hanover  College,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  nine 
years. 

In  1879  ne  became  pastor  of  the  Avondale  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  continued  there  until 
1887  when  he  was  invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  to  serve  for  one  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Century 
Fund,  in  connection  with  the  centennial  anniversary  held 
in  1888.  Upon  the  expiration  of  these  duties  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
in  1889,  where  he  served  faithfully  as  its  pastor  until  his 
decease,  the  latter  year  or  two  in  the  capacity  of  pastor 
emeritus. 

Besides  being  the  president  of  Hanover  College,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  cleared  it  of  long-standing  debt  and 
added  $100,000  to  its  endowment  fund,  he  served  on  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  also  a  Trustee  of  Lafayette 
University,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  for  many  years  on  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  and  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  sat  in  its  General  Assembly 
twelve  times. 

Dr.  Heckman  was  a  fluent  writer  and  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  to  various  papers  and  magazines.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  Christian  qualities,  beloved  by  all ; 
a  good  citizen  and  a  true  patriot,  whose  loss  will  be  sorely 
felt  by  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

On  June  11,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Josephine  A.  Davis, 
a  daughter  of  Josiah  Davis,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  who,  with  the 
following  children,  survive  him  :  Mary  Snyder,  wife  of 
Rev.  D.  B.  Banta,  a  minister  in  India;  William  C,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  railway  postal  service ; 
Charles  C,  attorney-at-law  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Anna 
F.,  residing  at  home;  John  Claude,  of  Evansville,  Ind., 
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and  Frederick  C,  of  Reading,  Pa.  Two  other  children, 
George  Clarence  and  Josephine  D.,  are  dead. 

Dr.  Heckman  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  through  his  great-grandfather,  Lieut. 
Col.  Peter  Kichlein,  of  Easton,  Pa.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  at  its  organization 
on  April  15,  1891,  and  was  actively  and  continuously 
identified  with  its  work  until  his  decease,  serving  as  its 
president  during  the  year  1894. 

His  death,  due  to  heart  failure,  occurred  at  9.30  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  March  5,  1902,  at  his  home  on 
Green  Terrace,  in  Reading,  Pa. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 


Peter  Keller  Boyd. 

Peter  Keller  Boyd  was  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  June 
25,  1826.  He  was  son  of  James  Rutherford  Boyd,  b.  Oct. 
13,  1790;  d.  Dec.  29,  1865  ;  who  was  son  of  John  Boyd, 
b.  1761 ;  d.  April  6,  1799  ;  who  was  son  of  William  Boyd, 
b.  1733  ;  d.  May  17,  1808  ;  who  was  son  of  William  Boyd, 
b.  1712  ;  d.  prior  to  1760  ;  who  was  son  of  William  Boyd. 

His  mother  was  Eliza  Keller,  b.  June  12,  1803  ;  d.  Feb. 
27,  1828;  daughter  of  John  Peter  Keller,  b.  Sept.  28, 
1776;  d.  Oct.  1,  1859;  son  °f  Carl  Andrew  Keller,  b. 
July  14,  1750;  d.  Feb.  21,  1805;  son  of  Johann  Peter 
Keller,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Switzerland 
prior  to  1760. 

His  father  served  as  3d  Sergeant  in  the  Harrisburg 
Artillerists  (Capt.  Richard  M.  Crain)  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  was  a  member  of  the  Borough 
Council. 
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His  paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Harrisburg,  locating  there  in  1785,  and  became  quite 
prominent  and  influential. 

His  paternal  great-grandfather  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  as  well  as  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of 
the  celebrated  "  Paxtang  Boys." 

Mr.  Boyd  spent  his  entire  life  as  a  resident  of  his  native 
place,  and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  progressive 
citizens.  After  he  had  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Harrisburg  he  entered  his  father's  undertaking 
and  furniture  establishment  and  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  same,  succeeding  to  the  business  upon 
the  decease  of  his  parent.  He  was  the  Harrisburg  under- 
taker of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  system,  and  had  charge  of  the  body  of 
President  Lincoln  when  it  laid  in  state  in  that  city. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  sergeant  of  the 
Dauphin  Guards,  Capt.  E.  W.  Roberts,  during  the  invasion 
of  1863,  and  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Washington,  across  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

He  was  a  life-long  member  and  trustee  of  Zion  Lutheran 
Church ;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Harrisburg  Burial  Case  Company ;  a  Director  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Market  Company ;  a  Director  of  the  East 
Pennsboro  Insurance  Company,  of  Mechanicsburg,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Washington  Hose  Company. 

He  was  well  known  among  the  poor  for  his  charitable 
acts,  and,  in  his  home  life,  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  all 
within  the  family  circle. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  an 
active  member  of  the  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society, 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  became  a  member  January  18,  1898. 
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His  death,  from  Bright's  disease,  occurred  at  4.50  P.  M. 
on  Wednesday,  November  27,  1901. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  (born  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Barnitz),  and  an  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Ruther- 
ford. H.  M.  M.  R. 


Henry  Sassaman  Batterer. 

Henry  Sassaman  Dotterer  was  born  February  16,  1841, 
in  Frederick  Township,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  He 
was  the  son  of  Philip  Dotterer,  b.  Aug.  4,  1809,  d.  July 

21,  1884,  who  was  son  of  Conrad  Dotterer,  b.  Apr.  9, 
1769,  d.  Sept.  29,  1827,  who  was  son  of  Michael  Dotterer, 
b.  Oct.  31,  1735,  d.  Mar.  12,  181 1,  Captain  Sixth  Bat- 
talion, Philadelphia  County  Militia  1777  and  1778,  who 
was  son  of  Michael  Dotterer,  b.  May,  1698,  d.  Apr.  1786, 
who  was  son  of  George  Philip  Dodderer,  d.  Nov.  6,  1741, 
who  came  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania  prior  to  Dec. 

22,  1722,  on  which  date  he  purchased  land  in  Philadel- 
phia County. 

His  mother  was  Priscilla  Sassaman,  b.  Jan.  6,  1819,  d. 
Feb.  17,  1880,  who  was  daughter  of  Jacob  Sassaman,  b. 
Aug.  16,  1795,  d.  Aug.  31,  1881,  a  soldier  and  pensioner 
of  the  war  of  181 2,  who  was  son  of  Henry  Sassaman,  b. 
July  25,  1771,  who  was  son  of  Hermanus  Sassamans- 
hausen. 

In  1865  Mr.  Dotterer  entered  the  employ  of  Peter 
Wright  and  Sons,  where  he  remained  for  more  than 
eighteen  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  was  their 
chief  accountant.  In  1899  ne  was  tne  auditor  of  the 
National  Export  Association,  which  gave  an  exposition  in 
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West  Philadelphia.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been 
the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum. 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  historical  and  genealogical 
esearch,  especially  that  of  a  local  character,  and  pub- 
lished some  noteworthy  works,  among  which  was  a 
monthly  entitled  "  The  Perkiomen  Region,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent." On  two  different  occasions  he  visited  Germany 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  gathering  historical  data. 

Mr.  Dotterer  was  an  officer  and  member  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Montgomery  County 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Of  kindly  character,  modest  bearing  and  unquestioned 
ability,  Mr.  Dotterer  was  well  fitted  to  fill  the  position  of 
private  secretary  for  which  he  had  been  selected  by  Gov- 
ernor Elect  Pennypacker,  to  whom  his  unexpected  death 
was  a  severe  blow. 

His  decease  occurred  at  9  P.  M.  on  Jan.  10,  1903,  at 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  from  uraemia,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  but  a  few  days. 

He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  on  October  2,  1902. 

H.  M.  M.  R. 
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PREFACE 

MITHOUT  doubt  the  music 
of  the  Ephrata  Cloister, 
as  evolved  in  the  Settlement  on 
the  Cocalico,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  XVIII.  century,  and  based 
on  Beissel's  peculiar  system  of 
harmony,  exercised  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  the  community  at 
large  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  not  only  had  its  effect  upon  the 
social  life  and  development  of  the 
German  settlers  of  Lancaster  and 
adjoining  counties  who  had  fallen 
away  from  the  orthodox  faith  of 
their  fathers,  by  guiding  their 
thoughts  and  minds  into  a  spiritual  channel ;  but  it  grad- 
ually extended  its  influence  beyond  its  original  bounds, 
across  the  Susquehanna ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
we  find  it  installed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Antietam  and 
Shenandoah  where  it  found  a  lodgment  until  long  after 
the  parent  community  had  passed  out  of  existence. 

It  was  even  carried  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  into 
far-off  New  England,  by  these  pious  celibates,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  improbable  that  one  of  the  Ephrata  tune 
books  was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  musical 
work  of  the  Yankee  tanner. 

For  many  years  this  native  Pennsylvania-German  music 
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was  a  sealed  book  to  the  student  and  historian,  but  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  original  score  and  tune  books  of 
the  Cloister,  together  with  Beissel's  "  Dissertation  on  Har- 
mony," as  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  the  hymnal  known  as 
the  Turtel  Taube,  enables  us  now  for  the  first  time  to  give 
the  English  reader  a  clear  insight  into  this  peculiar  product. 
For  the  translation  of  the  "  Dissertation"  and  for  the  trans- 
position of  several  musical  numbers  into  modern  notation, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl,  Mus.D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  General  John  F.  Roller,  of  Har- 
risonberg,  Va.,  for  valuable  aid  rendered  the  writer  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  German  sectarians  in  Virginia ; 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  for  two 
valuable  illustrations;  and  to  J.  F.  Mentzer,  M.D.,  of 
Ephrata,  and  other  fellow-members  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  who  have  so  generously  aided  the  writer 
in  his  researches  during  the  past  years. 

Julius  Friedrich  Sachse. 

Philadelphia,  December,  1902. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Music  of  the  Cloister. 


VEN  more  interesting 
than  the  high-gabled 
cloister  buildings  at 
Ephrata,  with  their 
curious  history  and 
associations,  or  the 
issues  of  the  print- 
ing office  and  writing 
room,  with  its  ornate 
specimens  of  calig- 
raphy,  is  the  music 
of  the  Ephrata  Klo- 
ster,  with  its  distinc- 
tive system  of  har- 
mony, unique  nota- 
tion and  quaint  melodies,  with  a  peculiar  method  of  vocal 
rendition,  all  of  which  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  the- 
osophy  taught  by  Conrad  Beissel  and  his  followers  on  the 
Cocalico. 

That  this  singular  system  of  harmony  (if  strictly  speak- 
ing it  can  be  called  a  system),  was  an  original  evolution 
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from  the  brain  of  the  Magus  on  the  Cocalico  cannot  be 
denied,  and  it  has  the  additional  distinction  of  being  the 
first  original  treatise  on  harmony  to  be  published  in  the 
western  world.  This  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore the  Yankee  tanner,  William  Billings,  published  his 
"  New  England  Psalm  Singer." 


MAIN  BUILDING  OF  THE  SNOWHILL  INSTITUTION. 


Contemporary  accounts  by  visitors  to  the  Ephrata  com- 
munity during  the  eighteenth  century,  all  bear  witness  to 
the  peculiar  sweetness  and  weird  beauty  of  the  song  of  the 
sisterhood,  and  the  impressive  cadence  of  the  chorals  and 
hymns  of  the  combined  choirs.  Some  writers  even  dwell 
upon  the  angelic  or  celestial  quality  of  the  vocal  music  as 
it  floated  through  the  spaces  of  the  large  Saal,  as  the  re- 
sponses were  sung  and  reverberated  from  gallery  to  choir. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  music  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  quality  of  the  voices  and  the  way  they  were  used. 

With  the  decline  of  the  monastic  or  celibate  feature  of 
the  Ephrata  community,  the  music  of  the  Kloster  fell  into 
disuse,  and  gradually  became  a  lost  art.  The  only  place 
where  any  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  Ephrata  music 
alive,  was  at  the  institution  known  as  the  "Nunnery"  at 
Snowhill  in  Franklin  County.    Here  the  music  and  Beis- 
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sel's  system  of  harmony  were  fostered,  taught  and  prac- 
ticed until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  last  of  the  snow- 
hill  celibates  passed  from  time  into  eternity. 


SPECIMEN   OF   EPHRATA  PENWORK   FROM  MS.    HYMN-BOOK   OF  1745. 


It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  nineteenth  century  no  effort  was  made  outside  of  the 
Snowhill  "  Nunnery  "  to  practice  or  keep  alive  this  dis- 
tinctive Pennsylvania-German  music. 
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The  manuscript  music  books,  frequently  embellished 
with  beautiful  penwork,  became  objects  for  the  cupidity  of 
the  book  collector,  and  are  now  scattered.  A  few  have 
found  resting-places  in  museums  and  great  libraries  of  the 
country,  but  some  of  the  best  specimens  are  in  private 
hands. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  music  books  of  the  Ephrata 
community  deteriorated,  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  composi- 
tion of  the  ink  used,  which  destroyed  the  fiber  of  the  paper. 
Others  again  suffered  from  careless  handling  in  addition 
to  the  ravages  of  time ;  then  again  in  many  cases  copies 
were  thrown  aside  or  destroyed  by  their  ignorant  owners 
as  worthless  Dutch  books.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  orig- 
inal collection  of  the  Ephrata  manuscript  music,  which 
was  never  a  very  large  one,  is  now  scattered,  and  speci- 
mens are  eagerly  sought  after  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  writer  has  made 
a  systematic  search  for  such  music,  scores  and  books,  not 
passing  even  fragments.  His  search  has  been  rewarded 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  is  now  possible  again  to  form 
a  conception  of  Beissel's  remarkable  musical  productions, 
and  have  them  rendered  once  more  in  their  original  form. 

Particular  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  Beissel's  theories  on  harmony,  in  both 
the  Chronicon  E-phratense  and  the  hymn-book  known  as 
the  Turtcl  Tanbe  of  1747.  Comparisons  have  been  made 
between  original  scores  by  Beissel  and  the  elementary 
exercises  used  in  the  singing  school,  as  well  as  with  the 
finished  and  concerted  pieces  used  at  the  Kloster  services. 
Thus  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  this  system  of  harmony  which  had  its  development 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico,  as  well  as  of  the  original 
manner  of  rendering  the  music. 
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FROM  AN  EPHRATA  SAMPLER. 

Conrad  Beissel  evidently  had  but  a  scant  acquaintance 
with  the  church  music  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  his 
musical  compositions,  it  now  appears,  stand  in  the  same 
category  with  his  theosophical  writings.  The  music  of 
the  Ephrata  Kloster  is  entirely  unlike  the  ancient  church 
music,  and  it  has  none  of  the  rhythm  and  swing  of  either 
the  religious  or  secular  folk-song  of  the  Reformation.  Our 
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Ephrata  music,  like  the  hymns  to  which  they  were  set, 
contains  many  elements  of  mysticism. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  music,  with  its  peculiar 
system  of  harmony,  was  a  native  Pennsylvania  product — 


History  of  the  Kloster. 


the  earliest  and  most  original  distinctive  system  of  music 
evolved  in  the  western  world  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Though  crude  in  many  of  its  progressions  and  often 
incorrect  in  its  harmonies,  yet  from  both  an  historical  and 
a  musical  standpoint  it  is  unique  and  valuable. 

Sung  as  it  was  with  fervor  and  feeling,  by  the  enthusi- 
astic mystic  celibates  within  the  confines  of  the  Kloster 
Saal,  the  music  unquestionably  had  a  charm  of  its  own. 

The  history  of  the  old  Kloster  has  for  years  been  a 
fruitful  subject  for  writers  of  varied  accomplishments.  No 
matter  from  what  point  of  view  we  approach  it  —  whether 
from  a  domestic,  social,  religious,  educational  or  architec- 
tural one  —  we  are  astounded  with  the  wealth  of  the  novel 
situations  which  present  themselves  before  us,  changing  at 
every  turn  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity,  ever  presenting  new 
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and  curious  combinations,  and  offering  for  consideration 
themes  for  study  and  an  incentive  for  further  research  and 
discovery. 
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music.  These,  in  almost  every  case  have  been  mere  idle 
vaporings,  unworthy  of  notice  and  valueless  for  reference, 
except  as  to  such  portions  as  they  have  taken  bodily  from 
the  publications  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  —  or 
its  members. 

In  bold  contrast  with  the  above  screeds,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  fugitive  and  fragmentary  papers  in  both  German 
and  English — publications  of  great  value  by  such  writers, 
investigators  and  scholars  as  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Fahne- 
stock,  Professor  Oswald  Seidensticker  and  others. 

These  publications  were  followed  by  the  "  Critical  and 
Legendary  History  of  the 
Ephrata  Cloister  and  the 
Dunkers,"  an  exhaustive 
work  by  the  present  wri- 
ter, forming  the  basis  of 
his  "German  Sectarians." 
This  work,  representing 
a  research  and  labor  of 
more  than  twenty  years, 
was  supposed  to  have  been 
exhaustive,  giving  the 
whole  history  of  the  move- 
ment and  settlement  of  the 
mystic  community,  as  well 
as  a  complete  list  of  the 
issues  of  the  Ephrata  press 
and  a  bibliography  of  the 
Kloster.  But  since  its 
issue,  a  number  of  new 
imprints,  broadsides  and 
manuscripts  have  come  to 

light,  chiefly  through  the  incentive  offered  by  the  pub- 
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lished  list  in  the  "  German  Sectarians,"  among  them  being 
a  copy  of  Arndt's  Gebethe,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest issue  of  the  Ephrata  press. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover  in  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  Ephrata  press,  there  are  evidences  of 
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three  instances  where  efforts  were  made  to  issue  an  orig- 
inal work  of  the  community  in  both  German  and  English. 

The  first  of  these  was  Beissel's  Wunderschrift  (1745). 
The  English  version,  "  A  Dissertation  on  Man's  Fall," 
was  not  printed  until  1765. 
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The  next  venture  was  the  Chronicon  Efhratense.  This 
was  translated  by  Brother  Jaebez,  and  the  MS.  sent  to 
Christopher  Marshall  for  correction  and  revision.  The  out- 
break of  the  American  Revolution  prevented  its  publication. 

The  third  work,  and  to  us  at  present  the  most  important 
one,  was  Beissel's  Dissertation  on  Harmony  as  it  appears 
in  the  preface  of  the  Turtel  Taube  of  1747.  The  writer 
has  never  been  able  to  find  a  complete  copy  of  this  trac- 
tate in  English.  A  fragment,  however,  has  come  down 
to  us,  proving  the  fact  that  it  was  translated  and  printed 
in  English ;  but  it  unfortunately  lacks  the  title  and  con- 
cluding pages.  Such  portions  as  we  have  are  printed 
verbatim  et  literatim,  the  missing  parts  being  translated 
and  supplied  by  the  present  writer. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  repeatedly  called, 
by  musicians  and  other  competent  musical  judges,  to  cer- 
tain glaring  errors  in  the  music  as  printed  in  the  musical 
chapter  of  his  work,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  correct 
translation  of  the  Ephrata  scores  into  modern  notation. 
The  writer  greatly  regrets  the  inadvertent  introduction  of 
this  erroneous  matter  into  his  work — mistakes  for  which 
he  can  hardly  be  held  responsible.  In  compiling  the 
chapter  on  the  Ephrata  music 1  the  writer,  not  being  an 
expert  skilled  in  the  rules  of  harmony,  nor  proficient  in 
instrumental  music,  entrusted  the  transposition  of  several 
specimen  pieces  into  modern  notation  to  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  believed  to  be  a  competent  and  practical 
musician  —  one  who  claimed  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
this  kind  of  music.  Fortunately  for  the  writer,  only  three 
of  the  transpositions  were  used. 

The  many  criticisms  which  they  brought  forth  led  to  a 
closer  and  more  general  examination  and  study  of  such 
Ephrata  scores,  manuscript  music  books  and  sheets  as  were 

1  "  German  Sectarians,"  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  VI.,  pp.  127-160. 
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available,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  such  descriptive 
and  explanatory  matter  as  appears  in  the  Chronicon,  the 
Turtel  Taube  and  other  books  of  the  Ephrata  institution. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  final  volume  of  the  "  German 
Sectarians,"  quite  opportunely  several  new  and  heretofore 
unknown  music  books  and  manuscripts  were  found  and 
brought  forth  from  their  resting-places,  and  were  kindly 
sent,  by  their  various  inheritors,  owners  or  legatees  of 
some  of  the  old  Sabbatarians,  to  the  writer.  Two  of  these 
books  deserve  special  mention,  as  they  give  to  us  the 
key  to  the  whole  system  or  manner  of  the  rendition  of  the 
music,  and  how  it  was  originally  written  or  composed  by 
the  versatile  genius  on  the  Cocalico.  These  books,  in 
fact,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Beissel's  musical  hiero- 
glyphics that  the  Rosetta  stone  does  to  the  Egyptian  ones. 
One  of  these  books  appears  to  have  been  the  score  book 
of  either  Beissel  or  some  other  leader  of  the  choirs.  It 
also  differs  from  any  of  the  other  known  music  books,  as  it 
contains  some  of  the  music  as  originally  written  by  the 
composer,  Conrad  Beissel.  In  some  places  the  entire  four 
parts  are  written  consecutively  upon  a  single  staff,  the 
clef  being  shifted  to  suit  the  voice  or  part.  In  many  cases 
the  words  of  the  hymns  are  also  divided,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  words  sung  respectively  to  each  bar,  which  in  many 
cases  is  an  arbitrary  selection. 

The  other  book  shows  how  the  above  four-part  music, 
as  originally  written  on  a  single  staff,  was  written  out 
when  used  in  actual  practice. 

Another  interesting  bit  of  information  that  has  come  to 
light  in  this  connection  is  "  Beissel's  Apology  for  Sacred 
Song,"  a  colloquial  tractate  consisting  of  eleven  questions 
and  answers  whereby  Beissel  justifies  the  introduction  of 
sacred  song.  This  tractate  is  now  for  the  first  time  ren- 
dered into  English  and  here  follows. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Beissel's  Apology  for  Sacred  Song. 

S  it  consistent  with  the 
Word  of  God  that  we 
sing? 

Yes,  as  we  find  in  both 
Old  and  New  Testaments 
commands  and  examples. 
Psalm  Ixviii.  5,  33; 
Matthew  xxvi.  30  ;  Eph. 
v.  19  ;  James  v. 13. 

Who  shall  then  sing? 
All  the  saints  of  God, 
whose  hearts  and  mouths 
are  full  of  praise,  thanks- 
giving and  prayer. 
Cannot  the  godless  sing  a  hymn  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  God? 

Oh,  no,  for,  like  unto  the  prayer  of  the  wicked,  so  also 
is  their  song  abhorrent  unto  God.  The  bawling  of  their 
hymns  pleaseth  Him  not.    Amos  v. 

Why  cannot  such  people  sing  rightly? 

Because  they  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  alone 
can  intone  the  true  tone  and  song. 

(24) 
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How  sang  the  early  Christians? 

One  of  the  old  chroniclers  speaks  thereof  as  follows  : 
"The  husbandman  sings  behind  the  plow  a  joyful 
hallelujah  ;  the  tired  reaper  enlivens  himself  with  psalms, 
and  the  vinedresser  sings  portions  of  David's  hymns,  and 
so  forth." 

At  their  meetings  did  they  sing  together? 

Yes.  For  as  they  met  together  before  break  of  day 
they  read  some  selections,  offered  prayer,  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christ  sang  hymns  of  praise  as  heathen  writers 
have  testified  of  them. 

Did  they  sing  at  the  table? 

Yes.  In  place  of  disgraceful  laughter  and  unnecessary 
conversation  at  the  table,  they,  with  wife,  children  and 
guests,  intoned  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

How  shall  the  heart  be  qualified  when  we  want  to 
sing? 

As  it  has  been  crushed  under  the  law  and  made  pensive 
after  God,  then  comes  the  Holy  Ghost  and  brings  peace 
and  joy  into  the  heart,  that  the  mouth  overflows  to  the 
praise  of  God. 

What  is  meant  by  the  psaltery  with  ten  strings,  of  which 
David  speaks? 

As  the  tenth  number  is  a  perfect  number  (when  one  has 
counted  ten,  one  begins  again  and  commences  with  one), 
therefore  is  Christ  our  psaltery  with  ten  strings,  whose  per- 
fection is  continually  in  our  hearts  and  to  be  sung  with  our 
lips. 

Who  therefore  teaches  us  to  sing  aright? 

The  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  true  singing-master,  can  turn 
the  heart  into  a  celestial  harp  and  divine  instrument,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  without  outward  instrument  and  sound, 
and  often  also  without  any  audible  voice. 
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Is  it  not  sufficient  when  one  outwardly  listens  to  a  beauti- 
ful melody? 

Oh,  no.  Paul  speaks  :  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  in  or  with 
your  hearts."  Even  the  lips  of  the  godless  can  carry  a 
fine  voice. 

Intone  then  ye  saints  to  the  Lord,  intone  a  hymn  unto 
the  Lord,  with  the  celestial  choirs  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Jerusalem ;  yea,  let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord. 

Hallelujah. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Music  of  the  Kloster. 

HE  finding  of  this  new  material 
and  the  discovery  of  other 
interesting  features  of  mys- 
tical Pennsylvania  music,  to- 
gether with  an  earnest  desire 
of  the  writer  to  correct  the 
evident  errors  in  the  musi- 
cal transcriptions  in  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Ephrata  music, 
have  been  among  the  incen- 
tives to  write  this  paper,  and 
thereby  to  perfect  his  account  of  the  Kloster  music.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Ohl,  Mus.  Doc,  well  known  as  a  musical  editor  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects.  This  authority  has  made 
correct  transpositions  of  the  native  Pennsylvania-German 
music  into  modern  notation,  enabling  us  to  present  in  its 
proper  light  the  peculiar  system  of  harmony  evolved  in 
the  versatile  brain  of  Conrad  Beissel  in  his  seclusion  on 
the  Cocalico.  A  number  of  illustrations,  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  are  given  both  in  the  original  and  in  modern  form. 

The  system  of  harmony  here  brought  to  our  notice,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  the  original  outgrowth  of  the 

(27) 
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mind  of  a  comparatively  uneducated  man,  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  music  was  limited  to  a  few  scrapings  of 
dance  music  when  he  was  yet  a  journeyman  baker  in  the 
Fatherland.  How  much  instruction  he  may  have  received 
in  theoretical  or  practical  notation  from  Ludwig  Blum 
during  the  latter's  short  sojourn  on  the  Cocalico  it  is  difficult 
to  surmise.    But,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  Ephrata 


AW.EGED  PORTRAIT  OF  CONRAD  BEISSFX- 

records,  Beissel  evidently  received  no  information  from 
Blum,  except  such  as  was  carried  to  him  by  Sister  Anas- 
tasia  and  her  associates.  Yet  here  we  find  Conrad  Beissel, 
we  may  say  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  previous 
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preparation,  teaching  and  publishing  novel  rules  on  har- 
mony, composition  and  vocal  music  —  taking  for  his  guide, 
the  records  inform  us,  the  ^olian  harp  —  in  other  words, 
the  music  of  nature  ;  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  he  com- 
poses, it  is  stated,  over  a  thousand  different  melodies  and 
tunes,  set  in  two,  four,  five,  six  and  even  seven  parts,  to 
as  many  different  hymns,  most  of  which  were  also  of  his 
composition. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  Ephrata  music  is  that  it  was 
chiefly  sung  by  female  voices ;  thus  the  four-part  pieces 
were  rendered  by  a  female  tenor,  alto  and  soprano,  the 
music  being  written  in  the  movable  C  clef,  while  the  bass 
appears  in  the  F  clef.  In  the  five-part  scores,  a  second 
bass  is  added,  making  three  female  and  two  male  parts. 
The  six-part  compositions  have  the  same  arrangement, 
with  the  addition  of  another  female  tenor.  An  additional 
high  female  voice  completes  the  seven-part  music,  which 
I  believe  stands  unique  in  musical  literature.  This  had 
five  female  parts  and  two  male:  viz.,  two  sopranos  or 
high  female  voices,  one  alto  or  counter  tenor,  two  female 
tenors,  and  first  and  second  bass. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  voices  prevailed  in  all 
the  Ephrata  music,  a  peculiarity  which  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  different  contemporary  MSS.,  which  state  that 
all  the  parts  save  the  bass,  which  is  set  in  two  parts,  are 
led  and  sung  exclusively  by  the  females.  Thus,  in  the 
seven-part  music,  counting  from  below,  the  first  part  is 
lower  bass;  second,  upper  bass;  third,  female  tenor; 
fourth,  female  treble  ;  fifth,  counter,  high  female  voice ; 
sixth,  leading  voice ;  seventh,  second  leading  voice. 

Our  illustration  of  Beissel's  seven-part  music,  Gott  der 
Herscher  aller  Heiden,  is  taken  from  the  Paradisisches 
Wunderspiel  of  1754,  which  was  his  last  musical  work, 
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K)A«*«C<</unl>  ity  OTtctt  laflen  fcoct>  fcrgtlm:  tetnn  <SSH  3ion  f(t6ntrtiD 
ftmiutfra,  i&pJprtl  two  la'flfct  na&ft  ructro/  fo  »t«»  man  3«ui>  uuD  agonnt  fc^« 
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<m  6rtnem  <$gtntf)tm),  DaS  nun  rttebt  g>lfig  un6  $u$sn  ®£>£i  Don  ^ijjg, 
*er  fie  ert)6f>r,  q>r  SZWlctcr  fcfcti  ttie  ©Dtied  S&taut  nun  rinljtt&e^.  196. 
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and  the  Chronicon  says  that  it  was  by  many  masters  de- 
clared the  most  important.  These  were  the  choral  songs, 
and  they  consist  of  a  folio  volume  partly  written,  partly 
printed. 


AN  EPHRATA  SISTER  FROM  IEEUMINATED  HYMN-BOOK. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Hymn-Books  of  the  Community. 

HE  earliest  hymn  and  music 
books  of  the  Ephrata  com- 
munity were  all  laboriously 
and  carefully  executed 
with  the  pen.  These  were 
supplanted  by  the  hymn- 
books  printed  for  their  use 
by  Franklin  in  1730,  1732 
and  1736,  and  Sauer  in 
1739.  Shortly  after  the 
large  printing  press  was 
established  in  the  institu- 
tion on  the  Cocalico  the  membership  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  original  hymns  and  tunes  having  greatly  increased, 
it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  distinctive  original  hymn-book 
for  the  uses  of  both  the  solitary  and  secular  organizations, 
all  of  the  compositions  being  the  work  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Kloster  and  set  to  tunes  of  their  own.  This  book  was 
to  replace  in  the  Kloster  worship  those  previously  printed 
by  Franklin  as  well  as  the  Weyrauchs  Hilgel,  which  bears 
the  imprint  of  Christopher  Sauer  of  Germantown. 

(33) 
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GOTTJLICHE 

Liebes  und  Lobes  gethdne 

Welche  in  den  hertzen  der  kinder 
dcr  weifzheit  zufammen  eiiu 

Und  von  da  wieder  aufzgeflojfen 

ZUM  LOB  GOTTES, 

Und  nun  denen  fchulem  der  himlifchen 
weifzheit  zur  erweckung  und  auf- 
taunterung  in  ihrem  Creutz  und 
leiden  aus  hertzlicher  lie- 
be  mitgetheilet 

D    A    N  N 

Mit  Ueb  erfuQet  jet*,  bring!  Got  Jen  heflen  Pretfs 
Undgteht  xjm  pngen  mis,  die  alkrfchotjle  vxifz. 

i  \  uxim  mmm  m\  mum  uummim 

Tjxcphiladefybia:  GedmefcifceyJi^/aw« 
Franklin  in  der  Akrds^r^s.  xf^o, 
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VORSPIEL 

NEUEN-WELT- 

Welches  iich  in  derletfcteri  Abendroetfac 
als  ein  paradififcher  Lichtes-glantz 
unter  den  Kindern  Gottes 
her  v or  gethan. 

tN 

UEBESy  LOBES',  LEIDENS>  KELJFFT 
und  Etfahrungs  liedern '  abgebildety  die 
gedtuckte,  gebuckte  una Create* 
tragtnSe  Ksrche  attfErdeoi 

Undwk  intwifcheo  Ciih 

Die  obere  und  Triumphirende  Kirche 
als  cine  Paradiefifche  vorkoft  her* 
vor  thut  und  orfetibahret. 

Und  daneben,  ah 

Ernftliche  and  zurufFcnde  wachtcrftimmca 

aaalle  annoch  zerftreuete  Kinder  Gotter,  das  fie 
fich  (kromlen  und  bereit  maohen  auf  dta 
Jjaldigen ;  J  a  bald  herein  brechen- 
flfin  Hochzeit-Tag  derbraut 
des  Lamfns, 

******  * 

SLu  ^Philadelphia  i  Gedruckt  bey  Benjamin 
Frjfjcklwyia  dcr  Marck-Jirafs*  1732. 
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em Usfrmefi  tttcrqm  fau 

Jvah*en  f?eht£enr  <m</ae/it 

clie watte  vnJaehrime  ja  im 
fcgendfi 

0n         J    ?  ?  4 
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JACOBS 
Kampff  und  Ritter-Platz 

ALLWO 

Der  nach  feinem  urfprang  fich  fehnende 
geift  der  in  Sophiam  verliebten  feele 
mit  Gott  urn  den  neuen  namen 
gerungen,  und  den  5ieg 
davon  gecragen. 
ENT  WORFFEN 

INUNfERSCHIDLICHENGLJUBENS* 
a.  Uidens-liedern^u,  erfahrungs  volkn  aus- 
truckungen  des  gemutbs,  darinmnjicb 
dar  pellet,  fo  wol  aujf  feiten  Gottes 
faine  unermuedete  arbeit  zur  ret* 
nigung  Jobber  feelen,  die  Jicb 
feiner  inerung  anvertrauU 

A  L  5  AUCH 

Auff  feiten  des  Menfchen  der  ernft  dct 
gciftes  im  aushalten  unter  dem  procefs 
der  laurerung  und  abfchmeltzung 
des  Menfchen  der  Sunden  famt 
dem  daraus  entfpringen- 
den  iobcs-gethon. 
ZUR 

Gemfithtichen  erweckung  dcrer  die  das  faeil 

Terufalems  lieb  habep. 
.  VERLEGET 
Von  tinem  liebbaber  der  wabrbeit  die  ifn  ver- 
borgenen  wobttt. 

•f^Jfr;  O  *K<fr*  «os§*  «o$ 
Z\x<Pfaladelj>bja,  gedrackt  bey  B.R  1736. 
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ZIONITISCHER 


SCBommm  aftrlcp  UtbUtyt  tint)  wofjf  ricc&ms 
Dc5  nat&  Slpot&efers  Jftrnil  jubcrciteieS 
3iauct) « 2Dcrcf  ju  jintwt. 

£effe$eft* 

3fn  fl«er(ei>  £icbe$*2Burchmgen  Dcr  in  <&0<&S 
<)f()ciligtcn6eeltn,  velQeftg  in  oieler  unb  mawrjtttcD 
geitfitc&m  unb  lieMtc^en  fubecn  aud  gebtlDef . 
Slid  Dacinnm 

$cr  letsteKuff  $11  t>em  2U>eitomabl  bt&  ttrop 
fcit  (5<Dtt€6  mtf  unterfcfcieMt&e  tPcife 
t>  erjlt$  aus  georticf  et  iff ; 

£cr  in  torn  &bcnl><£dn&ifcj)en  S3Jeft*\£l>eil  all 
ben  bem  Uiitergang  Dec  0onneu  erroctflen  #srd)e 
(bjDUtl,  unb  jti  three  (Srmunrerwig  ouf  Die 
3ttiU<rna(&f.  ige  3ufanfft  beg  SJrdutigamS 
arts  £td>t  jjegebem 


U)crit>an'oiD0  ;  (Bebrutfr  bep  ef>rtflo»0  6auer.  1719 
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!er_etitf<tm,e!tuitf>  vaUfitntn 

*ttemftc$   Der  <£$rffHtc$cit 


aw 


t  rep 


2(fe  fcarfnnen  bepOe^s  5>ie  SJotfoft  Der  mum  SSMt  ate 
<w^  We  r>atjtt)ir$cn  fcotfommmfce  <Xmtfie$*unt>  Crifccttf* 
SBege  nacfj  tfjta:  SButfce  targeftdft,  uno  in 
getfKtctjc  SRetmro  sefowfct 

58pneinem  $nei>famen  mt&  naeftfet 

frtum  <£tt>ta,mt  tvallenOro 

4ittb  mm 

"Bm  <S<br<*uci>  t*r  (Stnfamett  imt  tVrlaflcneft  5foit 
jjefammlet  unt>  am  L\<bt  gcgebm 

E  P  H  R  A  T  A. 
JDrucfc *<t  fcrwotrfdjajfc  fm  3a§*  i  7  4  7% 
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gn  bicfen  legtcn  Seiten  tint)  Sa^en 

3n  benm  &f>enfc£dnt>tfcf>en  5S3ete$&eilm  alf  ein  9Soi> 
fpiel  Dcr  neuen  SSBelt  tyxm  get&an.  SSefteljen&e 
3n  eincv  ganfc  neuen  unb  un&meinen  ©in^ 
girt  «uf  Seife  bee  ©tgltft^n  uni>  ^mm* 
liftyen  S^orm  ringer  i$tft. 

ftaSann  cad  Cicb  SBl*(i«  unn  to«  GamnK,  tele  outf  6ae  fjef*eirt>  ©atomo* 
nttf  famt  no*  mefjmn  gfuanufien  outf  o«  SJikt  unt>  ant>m»  $>riligm 
in  (HWi<6t  gjlclotven  «bto*t  SBobto  uicfct  wtniact  cerSuruf  to 
<8taut  &rf  Camm«,  fammt  bnr  3u&erettun9  auf  t>m  &mlU6<B 

Stltf  JMi&  (EnaHWen  Qft&rm  ©cfang«=SBcift  ffltt  bid  SSMfc  un»  fifefhn  JMf 
aulflcfttttflrt  ton  dnrat 

Da  foofl  in  bicfer  tr>dt  wtbtt  tZmm  no*  Oul  fudfc*. 


EPHRAT7E  Sumptibus  Societatis:  l  7  5  4  i 


TITLE  PAGE  OF  BEISSEE'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  WORK, 
THE  POLIO  CHORAL  BOOK. 
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W0m 

3um 

©efdnfl  i>cr  cinfamcn 


Wei  Ha*/ 


ent^altenb  cine  neue  ©ammlung 
©eiftlic&cr  £iefcer. 


ephrata  ©rutK  bet  Stfltaftaft 
3m  $tyr  17  5  5. 


©c frtng  &c  r  cinfamcn 

3nt  fltin(iof<OofFM«J en  (grfcawrag  gc* 
famwlrt  unt>  and  Qity  gfjjcbcn 


EPKRAT&  Tyfis  Sxielatit  Anno  1  7  6  i . 


ettr 


ofamn&lltlim 


©  fc  imZM  btr  vmt 
Deii£)oraen  j)cn>or  seipac&fcn* 


2LM  au£  l>cr  (SdwtferlHfcen  ©tf* 
foafft  UtSAKONi  ' 


Sm3«Jt  Itf -M0  17  j  ft. 


€ftt 

Sfit^cncftmcif  ©row  tor 

loffnun®fa 


Sjtytf  ant.  i)cr  Snfocrfic&m  ©cfdfc 
f<Mft  to  BETHANIA. 


3m  Soft  to£tf!?  1776. 
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unfcer  Html, 

ttnttfcfw  SBelfrS&eilcn/  al$  em  SSprfpiel 

25e|f et^enb  m  emet  mncn  ©Ainntluug  «nb4*tt*ct  unb  sum  Eofr 
0<e  grofett  (Bottea  <mfle«d>tttet  gafllutxt/imb  dxbcffal 
31am  d?«f  pnbltcirtcr  £scbet . 


EPHRATM:  Typts&  Coafenfu  Societatis  A:  D:  Jkl  D  C  C  L  X  VI. 


THE  GREAT  HYMNAI,  OF  THE  EPHRATA  COMMUNITY. 
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2fu$&Urt& 


€»%MW/  ©t&rocfc  ira~3ato  178ft. 


TITLE  PAGE  OF  I.AST  HYMN-BOOK  PRINTED  BY  THE  EPHRATA  COMMUNITY. 
(Original  in  collection  of  the  writer.) 
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©ilfenbe 


JDer  imter  toe  Sttttgen  kx  t>erlajfenm 
SmttUZmh  gefammfeten 


«®d<fc  M  SBunbcr  ber  (jtounafcOen  5BeW^e(f  to  fine  geiffe 
(t#t  ©cfcule  jufammen  gebracfct:  in  welder  (tc  in  matt* 
c^erlep  geifflitfen  Uebungcn  ben  2Btttn>cn*im& 
SBapfm-'gtanb  (danger. 

Un»  fofcfien  to  srf|fff(6<n  flnfoidjfm     HcPerti  an  ^3  gr^ct* 
fSjf^  nun,  jur  eemdnfcbafftficftcn  (?rt>aming,  al*  da  8Jacft> 
f(an$  6tm  @cf3n$  bet  veriaffentn  tutttip 


$ru(ft  imF%r(a^  Dec  %ruberf5)afft.  Anno  mdccxlix. 


EPHRATA  ill  Penfylvanien 


SUB-TITLE  OF  THE  EPHRATA  TURTEIv  TAUBE. 


let 

n3fr<men=utti>  lllte&er'ialjl 


S3St9t<*fR 
£w  rinfamen  uni>  wrtajFcnen 

SurteMaubcn. 

S)te       t*tf  £tmmcW  fttmmm  mtt  an,  We 
©eiffcr,  tit  m&OXZ  fitfiat,  fallen  uttt  $(traei>er. 

<*le  fie  mvecf  <t  wfrfc 

2>ur<$  bfe  ©timme  if)re$  ©eliebfett,  66erffet3rt 
iin  <ptopf)rtif<$m  ©rtfl 

unttt 

Stofen  unb  Mien. 


(45) 
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This  movement  resulted  in  the  issue  in  1747  of  a  small 
quarto  of  360  pages,  seven  and  one  half  inches  by  six 
inches,  known  as  the  Turtel  Taube,  which  contains  some 
277  hymns.  This  book,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first 
original  hymn-book  printed  at  Ephrata,  and  the  first  to  be 
printed  in  the  western  world,  wherein  all  of  the  hymns 
were  original  compositions. 

This  collection  is  divided  into  six  parts,  viz : 

(1)  Der  geistliche  Brautschmuck  der  heiligen  Jung- 
frauen,  60  hymns. 

(2)  Das  Kirren  der  Einsamen  und  Verlassenen  Turtel- 
tauben,  62  hymns. 

(3)  Die  Braut  des  Lamms,  als  sit  erwecket  wird,  an- 
them and  choral. 

(4)  Abend-landische  Morgen-Rothe,  88  hymns. 

(5)  Gilfende  Hertzens-Bewegungen,  35  hymns. 

(6)  No  special  title,  but  ornamental  head  piece,  31  hymns. 


St&enMdniufc^  3Rorge^9li)^f/ 

We  fi#  am  2ffcetit>  Dor  Sdten  ttufyefaettrt 
toft  WcWfWc$r 

«Ie  <wcb  ifyre  ttflcbthcbe  XJerweflima  witter 
torn  Crews  crbltcFet  wurfc: 
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About  two-thirds  of  these  hymns  were  contributed  by 
Conrad  Beissel.  The  collection  of  hymns,  277  in  number, 
is  prefaced  by  a  foreword  of  five  pages,  and  a  prologue  of 
fourteen  pages,  the  whole  really  forming,  as  before  stated, 
a  treatise  on  harmony.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
is  an  epilogue  and  conclusion  of  "  the  song  of  the  solitary 
and  deserted  turtle  dove,"  an  invocation  of  three  pages  in 
bold  display  type,  followed  by  the  usual  index. 

Two  other  editions  of  the  Turtel  Taube  of  1747  were 
issued  subsequently  without  change  of  date,  but  differing 


SSon  bee 

Ser'faflenen  ®uttt 
Un&  t&rcr  SKtcbcraufrtc^tung 

£)urc&  itnf  kt  U  iff  i>a$  Ranter  m 

93ofcfet\ 

$00  Ut  Propbetifd>ett  XVut^cl  aufgefadtf/  unb  $tit 
2Urd»hd)cti  llebung  mttgetfctiet  vtntintm 
iwcbtxt  fallen  J&rngf tit  xvalkttom 


somewhat  in  the  arrangement  after  page  294,  together 
with  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  hymns,  and  an 
elimination  of  a  few  of  the  original  edition.  Thus,  in  the 
second  edition  1749  tne  Part  known  as  the  Gilfende  Her- 
tzens-Bewegtmgen  consists  of  114  hymns  all  of  which  are 
the  work  of  the  solitary  brothers  and  sisters.  Most  of  the 
hymns  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  original  edition  are  rele- 
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gated  to  the  fifth  part,  and  an  entire  new  part  containing 
47  hymns  by  Beissel  is  added  under  the  title  "  Von  der 
Zerfallenen  Hiltte  Davids,  mid  ihrer  Wiederaufrichtung" 
etc.    The  collation  of  this  edition  is  the  same  as  above 


©rifrlicfK*  £>cntfmal)l  tmfr  £offpruc& 


&  u  f ,  %  c  x  \  c&  r  ( x 
SScfrontmg  tw  (pnefier  Dr&entf  Per  (Jtnfamcn  ill 


5Son  etntr  ©trritcrin  3<ffu  fiL^viflt/ 


j  it  5  c  b  r  a  d)  t . 


except  that  it  contains  372  hymns,  pp.  495  ;  no  epilogue 
but  seven  pages  of  index. 

The  last  and  complete  edition  of  the  Turtel  Taube  of 
1747,  issued  during  the  next  decade  without  change  of 


Set  ©etjf  fc&liefet  mit  etitrm  gm*ci& 
mcfjenSofc  im&£xmcf/  imb  einem 


date,  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  one  just  described  except 
that  a  page  of  hymns  is  added  in  brevier.    Then  follows  : 
"A  spiritual  monument  and  Eulogy  Erected  for  the 
crowning  of  the  priestly  order  of  the  solitary  in  EPH 


etn 
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RATA,  by  a  female  Warrior  of  Jesus  Christ  who  for 
many  years  has  suffered  spiritual  Martyrdom  ;"  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  epilogue, 

"The  spirit  closes  with  an  abundance  of  Praise  and 
gratitude,  and  a  prophetic  fragrancy  of  Lilies,"  the  last 
page  of  this  epilogue  being  the  same  as  the  one  in  the 
original  edition,  except  that  it  is  printed  in  the  regular 
type.  The  additional  matter  forms  eight  pages  and  the 
usual  index  is  also  included  in  the  book.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
logue of  this  hymn-book  that  our  interest  centers  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  contains  Conrad  Beissel's  dissertation 
on  harmony,  setting  forth  his  peculiar  system  of  music. 
As  has  been  previously  stated  there  was  an  English  ver- 
sion of  both  foreword  and  prologue.  A  fragment,  how- 
ever, of  the  former  alone  is  known  to  the  present  writer. 

A  complete  translation  of  the  foreword  is  here  pre- 
sented, such  parts  of  the  original  English  version  being 
presented  verbatim.  The  whole  matter  as  now  given  in 
its  entirety,  amplified  by  fac-similes  of  original  scores,  text 
and  Beissel's  apology  for  the  introduction  of  sacred  song 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  Kloster,  will  enable  the  student  of 
the  future  to  form  a  better  conception  of  this  peculiar  out- 
growth of  the  mystical  Kloster  theosophy  on  the  Cocalico 
than  was  heretofore  possible,  while  to  the  would-be  critic, 
who  is  non-conversant  with  the  German  tongue  and  the 
history  of  the  mystical  speculations  of  the  Ephrata  Com- 
munity, it  will  offer  an  insight  into  Conrad  Beissel's  strictly 
Pennsylvania-German  musical  structure. 

Before  passing  too  strict  a  judgment  on  this  music  for 
its  constant  violation  of  the  accepted  rules  of  harmony,  let 
us  consider  how  both  hymns  and  music  originated. 

These  hymns  and  tunes  were  virtually  the  outpourings 
of  religious  enthusiasts,  whose  nervous  systems  had  been 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  by  incessant  vigils,  fast- 
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ings  and  an  abstemious  mode  of  life.  Then,  again,  it 
must  be  considered  that  neither  Beissel  nor  his  musical 
co-laborers  seemed  to  understand  anything  about  harmony 
beyond  the  rules  governing  the  common  chord  and  its 
inversions.  So  far  as  known  no  one  connected  with  the 
community  was  a  skilled  musician. 


THE  ONLY  KNOWN  PORTRAIT  OF  PRIOR  JAEBEZ 
(REV.  JOHN  PETER  MIIXER). 


Just  who  the  author  was  of  the  foreword  and  prologue 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  ;  it  is  usually  credited  wholly 
to  Beissel.    The  dissertation  on  harmony  is  undoubtedly 
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solely  his  own  composition.  The  literary  portion,  how- 
ever, shows  the  evident  pruning  of  Prior  Jaebez  (Rev. 
Peter  Miller)  who  was  without  question  the  translator  of 
the  original  English  version. 

A  page  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  system  of  har- 
mony is  reproduced  in  fac-simile  the  better  to  enable  the 
reader  who  does  not  have  access  to  an  original  copy  to 
compare  the  present  translation  with  the  original. 

The  utility  of  presenting  a  complete  translation  of  this 
matter  prefixed  to  the  Turtel  Taube  may  be  questioned 
by  some.  In  the  writer's  chapter  on  the  Ephrata  music 
in  his  German  Sectarians,  only  the  vital  parts  bearing  on 
Beissel's  system  of  harmony  were  presented.  The  desire 
having  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  it  were  well 
to  have  the  matter  in  its  entirety,  regardless  of  its  mystical 
and  vague  phraseology,  the  whole  matter  is  here  presented, 
together  with  fac-similes  of  the  subtitles,  and  illustrations 
of  the  "Spiritual  Monument"  and  Epilogue,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  only  a  very  few  of  the  known  specimens  of 
the  Turtel  Taube  of  1747. 

Dcr  eimamett 


Sjf<r$>  ©CWfirfj  bed)  dn> 
<+  ma(  auf  mrtnrn  gtofm 
©dmiaOtn,  u.  reif  bftSutm 
met  wir  bad  Cebcn  fauat  unb 
nagt:  id;  Ijab  ju  oflm  gleigu. 
£trc  vim  gnn&cm  $rr&fn,ba» 
}u  man  fitbtn  ftlbfJ,  auft  au= 
fttft  bin  gtreagt:  fanft  bn  Daii 
fcfrnjufuti  mufj  fa  fafl  t>ft= 
gttjtn  ten  grofcm  jftt(joilftD, 
recti  bu  nidjrfjJrft  mrinSlftjtn 
*.  SBarum  bffl  tv  fo  tyut 
Um  ormtn  Ifion  nnb  £rimtn? 
id)  btaja  ntdjt  tin  Jtlfi,  btt 
fold)(«  ttagen  fan;  xoti  mid) 
tann  trtnt  ©ut  tm$>tr#nlrtb 
<iuftdumm,  Dag  mug  fhmreie 
tmittaufbelnet  Cebcn&'jgalju 
fjabt  ja  urn  bid;  mttnSdlta 


ttfe-Mrtf  atof<  ©fif<  mid)  ga< 
jb  tdtetlid)  flfriflcn  flu*  ber 
2Bclt,  ba  id;  tot  bicftm  8ru> 
efft  rear  ton,,  ©ruffim  mubf, 
urn  alfomit  oDfinm  t^un,rea4 
bit  fltfdflt.  2Bic  ftttibia  fon» 
tt  id)  bulb  oik*  fafwn  laffm, 
»eil(Td;btitt  gtofc  ©fofo&auf. 
(19  fff)tn  raffrtt. 
4.  U.obrtg(rid)reotyfdjdnf, 
al<s  redte  id)  watfcn,  fo  fior 
id)  bod;  nlajt  aufiu  ffrfjen  brt» 
nejrcu;  nnb  ob  frfjon  mancben 
tag  nnb  3a()t  bfftubt  gefef* 
fen,  fo  tertg  id;  bod),  mrin 
©Dtt  reitb  mit  nod)  flt&m  brp. 
Obfl(rtd)  bet  3<immrt  gtog  in 
btn  bctriibten  Xagtn,  fo  rercbt 
leb  bod;  nod;  son  ©cited  ©u» 


f)mgtbm,unb  (job  bo<$  oll'mclit  tt  fagtn 
209  rtn  fiithftddittf  ^tben.   .  $■.  ©od)  iff  anno*  jut  qrit 
3.  3ft  conn  wtgtflra<  gatjbrrfdbt  Xtofl  tttbotam,  twil 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Turtel  Taube  of  1747.*  Foreword. 

T  IS  written,  "  Behold  a  Tabernacle  of  God 
With  men."  Rev  21.  There  is  a  dam  broken 
of  the  heavenly  ocean,  through  the  forth- 
coming of  the  Church.  Which  from  eternal 
ages  remained  concealed  in  God,  as  between 
Father  and  Son  :  but  in  due  time  appeared  among  men, 
and  has  now  as  in  the  last  days,  shown  forth  herself  anew, 
with  vigor  and  strength  as  in  the  early  ages. 

This  holy  Church,  having  through  the  heavenly  dove ; 
which  in  the  early  days  decended  upon  our  high  head 
Christ,  at  his  baptism  ;  appeared  in  the  world,  and  from 
time  to  time  drawn  souls  unto  herself,  who  under  her  pro- 
tection, remained  steadfast  unto  the  end  in  their  calling, 
we  believe  the  Church  to  possess,  a  renewing,  reviving, 
and  sanctifying  power.  And  that  all,  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  which  should  come  to  pass  in  future 
ages,  finds  its  beginning  in  the  Church ;  in  which  all  the 
wonders  and  powers  of  future  glory  are  found  concealed. 
Whosoever  therefore,  honoreth  the  Church,  honoreth  God  : 
for  God  is  in  the  Church ;  and  he  that  abideth  in  the 
Church,  abideth  in  God,  and  has  his  free  city,  where  he 

2  Original  English  version. 
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may  find  protection  when  pursued  by  the  blood-avenger  of 
the  powers  of  darkness.    Deut.  19. 

After  the  same  manner  in  which  God,  reveals  forward 
into  eternity  through  the  Church,  all  his  mysteries  :  it  also 
remains  for  him  to  receive  from  the  Church,  praise,  and 
the  glorifying  of  his  name,  unto  everlasting  ages.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  it  was  ordained  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  or  heavenly  dove,  that  the  talent  of  singing 
should  be  added  unto  spiritual  services,  and  be  employed 
in  outspreading  the  praise  of  God  unto  endless  ages. 

By  the  use  of  this  talent  the  holy  angels,  made  known 
the  near  approach  of  the  Church,  when  they  at  the  incar- 
nation of  him,  who  was  the  heart  of  the  Church ;  entered 
within  her  borders,  and  by  singing  gave  honor  unto  his 
appearance  in  the  flesh. 

We  who  were  lying  at  the  hedges,  having  by  the  good- 
ness of  God,  been  brought  unto  the  Church,  that  we  might 
become  heirs  to  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous, 
through  the  sanctification  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  he,  who 
is  the  heart  of  the  CHURCH.  We  have  in  this  Church 
found  a  strong  support  in  setting  forward  our  spiritual 
labors  ;  and  greatly  find  ourselves  indebted  unto  her  for 
the  many  privileges  bestowed  upon  us,  from  which  we 
have  derived  so  much  profit.  For  untill  the  present,  she 
has  been  unto  us,  when  forsaken,  our  spiritual  mother ; 
when  comfortless,  our  nurse  ;  in  cold,  our  garment ;  in 
heat,  our  shadow  ;  in  shame,  our  crown  ;  in  loss,  our  gain  ; 
and  in  want,  our  abundance  :  yea,  she  has  outspread  her- 
self over  us,  with  her  wings,  like  a  hen  over  her  little 
ones,  and  protected  us  from  the  robbing  hawks  of  the 
regions  of  despair. 

We  nevertheless  found,  upon  entering  into  the  Church, 
a  contrariness  of  things,  between  ourselves  and  the  spirit, 
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preparing  the  way  to  a  newness  of  life.  For  as  said  be- 
fore, God  having  ordained,  that  through  the  church  his 
name  should  be  glorified ;  there  were  required,  voices, 
hymns  and  music  written  for  the  use  of  the  singers. 

After  the  manner  of  heavenly  things, there  was  found  in 
the  Church  an  outflowing  fountain  of  good.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  state  of  being  brought  this  with  itself  that  the 
good  which  flowed  from  the  Church,  was  continually  con- 
sumed by  our  selfishness  :  through  which  such  a  loss  might 
have  fallen  upon  the  Church,  as  would  have  exhausted  the 
original  fountain  of  good ;  had  there  not  remained  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Church,  causes,  through  which  her  losses 
could  be  restored. 

Now  as  such  a  selection  of  hymns  and  music  adapted  to 
the  worship  of  God ;  was  not  to  be  sought  in  our  own 
abilities,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  unsanctified  mind :  (for 
by  the  unsanctified  mind,  heaven  is  constantly  being  locked 
up,)  but  in  the  abilities  which  God  bestows  :  so  we  found 
it  necessary  constantly  to  renew  our  diligence  in  practicing 
selfdenial,  if  at  all  heaven  should  again  be  unlocked  at  our 
natural  state,  and  the  praise  of  God  from  thence  brought 
out.  So  much  then,  as  we  made  it  our  object  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  church  music,  and  to  improve  the  talent  of 
singing ;  so  much  was  the  toil  and  labor  to  be  overcome. 

In  this  way  we  were  brought  to  see  the  loftiness  of 
heavenly  things,  the  little  value  of  our  own  works,  and  at 
the  same  time  were  placed  in  a  state  of  poorness  of  spirit 
wherein  alone  the  highway  of  holiness  is  found.  Isa  55. 
For  the  Church  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  we  of 
ourselves  can  accomplish  any  good ;  and  he  that  has  with 
all  his  works  become  subject  unto  the  Church  ;  the  same 
has  indeed  attained  a  deep  state  of  spiritual  poverty. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  consolation  is  sought  in  the 
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amusements  of  the  visible  world,  so  far  we  lose  com- 
munion with  the  Church :  the  spirit  of  singing,  as  the 
heavenly  dove,  retreats :  and  the  praise  of  God  is  no  more 
heard.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  al- 
ways engaged  in  laboring  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church  ; 
and  it  cannot  well  be  expressed  in  few  words,  what  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  a  careful  walk  of  life,  and  what 
acquirements  are  necessary,  to  establish  excellent  church 
music. 

In  this  course  of  life,  there  is  learned,  the  constant  coming 
off  from  one's  self ;  which  is  by  all  means  necessary,  if  an 
agreement  of  understanding,  and  a  unity  of  spirit  is  to  be 
brought  forth  and  established  in  our  midst.  Therefore,  as 
all  this  is  found  in  the  Church,  we  may  expect ;  that  therein 
trials  without  any  cessation  will  continue  to  arise  ;  through 
which  our  human  nature  may  be  so  far  subdued  as  to 
allow  the  praise  of  God  constantly  to  flow  from  the  heart. 

We  also  have  in  the  Church,  a  sure  prospect,  with  respect 
to  the  salvation,  which  shall  in  due  time,  be  revealed  unto 
all  those  who  did  not  flee  at  the  approach  of  trials,  but  have 
sought  to  remain  faithful  in  the  service  of  their  divine 
Master.  Here  it  nevertheless  at  length  followed,  after  we 
had  long  silent  remained,  that  our  spirits  aroused  under  the 
pressure,  and  coming  to  a  state  of  heavenly  meditation 
gave  God  the  glory  who  called  us  to  such  a  work  which 
far  exceeds  anything  which  the  natural  mind  is  able  to 
comprehend.  We  therefore  feel  inclined  to  bestow  the 
highest  praise  upon  the  Church,  for  having  brought  us 
under  her  control  and  government  that  we  without  her 
consent,  are  not  allowed  to  determine  upon  some  particular 
course  of  our  own.  Which,  in  like  manner  as  it  brought 
trials  upon  human  nature  it  also  had  the  tendency  to  bring 
to  light  an  abundant  supply  of  hymns,  and  that  for  the 
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most  part  in  those  directions  where  the  ice  was  first 
broken. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  hymns  contained  in  this  selection, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  roses  which  have  grown  forth  from 
among  the  piercing  thorns  of  the  cross,  and  consequently 
are  not  without  some  beauty  of  color  and  pleasantness  of 
fragrance. 

And  so  far  as  the  greater  portion  of  them  is  concerned, 
were  brought  to  light  in  the  rigid  school  of  the  cross, 
within  a  period  of  many  years,  and  for  the  most  part  by 
persons  who  labored  much  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church. 

The  spirit  of  the  Church,  having  taught  us  in  the  course 
of  our  spiritual  labors,  to  place  a  high  estimation  upon  the 
hymns  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  brought  forth  in  their 
trials  under  the  cross ;  and  believing  them  to  be  instruc- 
tive, we  have  concluded  to  secure  them  as  treasures,  and 
have  in  the  compilation  as  well  as  in  the  print  of  this  work, 
applied  our  utmost  care  that  no  errors  might  occur  through 
which  occasion  might  be  taken  to  give  our  labors  a  low 
estimation. 

But  to  speak  yet  further  of  the  compilation  of  this  spir- 
itual work ;  it  is  a  field  of  flowers,  grown  forth  of  many 
different  colors,  and  of  various  fragrance  :  as  they  were 
produced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  out  of  the  Mysterio 
of  God.  In  some  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  soared  above  all 
mountains  of  the  cross  ;  bidding  defiance  to  his  enemies ; 
setting  forth  as  present,  the  future  glory  of  the  Church. 
In  others,  the  spirit  trod  into  the  inner  court,  and  exalted 
his  voice  in  the  holiest  of  all.  Again,  others,  have  the 
pleasant  odor  of  roses  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  sprung 
up  upon  the  myrrh  mountains. 

fHere  ends  the  fragment  of  the  original  English  version  in  my  possession, 
J.  F.  S.] 
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[Now  as  the  Church  hath  extended  herself,  so  also  have 
the  voices  increased  in  our  own  spiritual  school,  in  which 
our  hearts  were  the  praise  of  the  great  God.  And  any 
one  who  has  had  only  a  limited  experience  in  this,  our 
spiritual  school,  can  readily  perceive  that  in  this  entire 
work  can  be  found  naught  that  reminds  one  of  human 
effort  or  wild  fancy,  but  that  the  words  of  the  spiritual 
songs  herein  contained,  sprang  from  many  and  varied 
emotions. 

Here  we  would  conclude  our  foreword,  did  not  an  impor- 
tant matter  still  remain.  For  after  having  come  into  pos- 
session of  so  rich  a  treasure  for  the  praise  of  God,  it  became 
a  question  in  our  spiritual  school  how  our  voices  could  be 
cultivated  for  spiritual  song  ;  hence  such  a  matter  of  spirit- 
ual practice  became  imperatively  necessary  as  would  bring 
the  voices  into  spiritual  harmony  and  at  the  same  time 
make  our  sacrifice  of  praise  conformable  to  good  common 
sense.  Therefore  we  will  now  impart  the  preliminary 
treatise  on  singing,  which  we  esteem  necessary  to  give 
completeness  to  the  work.] 


[As  the  first  part  of  the  German  Prologue  does  not  bear 
directly  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  we  give  this  only 
in  facsimile. .] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


<5e(jt  $cutltc(je 


33efcf;mf)uttg/ 

fe  |t#  &($  ()ofx  unD  trit^e 

SB  me  onferer  get^f#en 

f*g<Stl)etf 


ftforat/iBift  n>a$  fret  9?uf  en  Mt  far 

©ecjefccu: 


ww  /.wjmk  tftwttmm  mm**  in  MMnUHmmt  s<r«M 
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Vtfrefce  ilber  We  ©tug* Tbbeto. 

ta&ep  ten  ©ofdidKn  $3rt'cf  ter Q3oftfd?afft  &cg  §riel>m^  mfr.tem  ©fegef  te* 
Srettge*,  4ei&en^  «.'©fer&cntf  fnf(jrm£&t&m$<Iaflcivmit  tem<25ef<l)f,foJd>« 
Q5o(tfd)aff(  attain  fragm  bif  an  We  €nte  ter  <£rtm,  tod)  fo ,  tafj  fte  foftei* 
ttawn  ,  fofj  fte  anaet^anivMrtennut  JCrafff  autf  ter  £ot>er  twJdwtf  atM  er* 
fuller  u.  gefdjefjen,  tag  ter  ^ufeana,  ter  -Ofy*  von  Man  pd)ubet  tk$£m* 
ije  (grbeau^et>rei(«tf  unD  We  ^3ottfcl)afff  6es  $rteten$  tttit  ®Ottl<xfi  aflat 
SJtftefern  fttnt  worsen,  fame  tern  ©eljefmnffj  te$  <5rem$e$,  twrauf 
ter  §rieten$  *  Contract  beru&ete.  S)at)eco  e*  aud)  auf  efrie  gat;  ttunberbare 
ggjeifj  baft  m  «n  felffame*  SJ&urgtn  unt  ©d)(ad)fen  3%;  J"  wf* 
d)er2eft  (W^  ter  ©aarae  son  tent95Jor<  te$  ieben*  unt  t«*  <Sreuij<*3<* 
fat.  and)  forrawac&fen  unt  W<  auf.  un*  fommen.  Unt  twilen  er  gar 
nad)tntcf(td)-  mk  terfelbtyen.  £offnuns  wrft»u>ffr;>  frat  ftd)$  aud)  ju* 
aetraaeti/-  taf-  tWr  neben  tenen-  muftfamen  (Sreuije*  *unt  ieiten* « <gt$n* 
&en,  womft  tw  belaben/  ale  to*  SEBorf  te*  ieben*  unt-  te$  grow*  «» 
im$  <w»d)  foaletd)  mit  temfelbi'sen  S}oftnnn$4>  Rltit>  begabee 
ttwrten,  unt  wart  unsfosfeidf  <m  &eilf$en>  <5d)auen  seaebenz-ten^agiee 
»6afgen  ©fiififflft  rnit  wOei*  Sugen  to*  GWffetf  etoiuftta*.  tb*.e&, 
teir  wol  neben  tent  fnten  alkrfdHWt-^afffelfmtin^Mfferirenititettf^o^if 
flunben:  fo  m ««*  to#unfer^nun$$^feit  ftnmw  tore  &tt*ftt>  tw  auf 
ten  tec  (grtffuns  We  xtinrin*  mt  wfleir  3r*ntxn  fMgarwfc** 
axld)e*  tanti  tiele  Urfadjen  an  We  #ant  tag-©e«l«  offt  angejeftttt 
autten  ntfe  jfrafft  at*  ter^&e;  a(f»  tap  twr  offe  mbw  unfenuunaMa^ 
aeniettenfd)ajffenin©(etd^eitter  <&aflfd)m.nnfr#immHfdKn  mutt  anf* 
geaoaen  wttrten^  »eld}e«  untf  nid)t  aHefn  beptem  frentlgen  2fw *nnt 
fietctmter©ef(Icrnid)teon(e  (afTen  fttaefeyn,  offntaf  »(t  trtdK^m^ttut 
In  Gotten  an$br«d}e«f  umtteQBtmter  unfer«  ©offeiJ  ju  .wj^i<S#*$ 
fbntern  n>urten  fo  g(dd)nad)  %xt  tyxi&q&Uften  Cs^cm  unt  C^r«fie»f 
^errfcfrAffcw  tmt  ^kwolt^anaefrieben,  ten  ^^riammiti<ei»ttn* 
iofres « ©efangen  i»  vereljren  „  Unt  6b-  iwar  wot  fit  %  ti  tt »  We  ®ti&1 
fd)«i  ^o're  if>re  iieter  mt  une  anfhmmeien:  fo  witrten  wfc  tod)  s<wapr;  taf 
tmfere  ©rtmmen  We  wenJjfle  geften  mU  ^nen  ein  fraffenf  wgen^w 
annocfr  arnin^  ftasenten'  &tob$it  in  tet  nod)  nfdjf  gan^ftd)  de*r«fg^<t» 
^aturr  »eld)e«  bq?  un^  efn  gtnaite*  5ttffm<r<fett  vmnfawtt*  IRetett 
ietn  aHemwfiefen-  unfer*  imaW%«  i«'o<nfdHff«n  l6»;nf*V  fb6Wrft«»I«» 
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.TDtfrrebe"  

Im.  m«f)r  gc(;5tiff<f/.  mikn  wit  cine  \intiid)ti$kit  bci>  ims  fpurcreii,  &ajj 
»ir  ©£>^.£m'clK  fentm  nad)  tern "  *»oUctt  ©nonict  ix$©ri|"tc$  wxfattlU 
djen.  QEUjwcJ  wit  crfennen,-  tajj  fc^Stfafiir  nid)t.  sans  unt«r  tern  (Sremj 
aufgericbm  Htib  »<rnid)f«  fbnoern  jinrer  ocmfelbm  gc^tltgcf  »n6  in  cine 
(gn$IifdK*£lar(|ei(  atifgd^fcf  mu(fte  wer&en.  Sfabcn  t>em  &«dK«n  tvir :  i(l 
unfere  Vl&mr  nfcfr  eJnmaf>  beaii&n  etnen  &<mlid)cn%f)on  its  cin<ra  <Sna,l<* 
fi$<!t  ©efana.  *on  ftd)  $»webm:  rouwelkn  tw'r  conn  nicety,  fepn-ju  wict> 
dgern  »wt» .f>6(>trm.©tag<?k,  wmlid)  wo  man  @0«t'm  ©ei(f  of>n  Uwafafj 
QSajunb  ffiacfr  Wenctin  ftfnem  gtf&m.^cmpd.  £)anebm  folen  unf<# 
ft-Wbtt  un&  ©eifler  fan  &mp«[  unfc SBofmungm  Das  fKttigm  @eif?«$: 
tuna  fcer  fceilige  @ei(i  m<t}t  wofyntt  in  einem  unra'nen  ©cfa^e /.  fent>cw 
trnr  ia  fanbern  ©<tfT<rn.^)cri5m  imo  Sftmtrert. 

"SMefc*  f>at  unf  Urfacf)  §«g<bm  ©0&  <uid}  ttcn  aiifm  attf  Me  (Mr* 
faMbirjfr  dbflfe-ju  Menen:  tveifen  wir-  ttm|lm,fcajj  (5r  fcinm  ©ef*(« 
hnan&raSkpf&r  l>«r  Q5&f<  unb  ©«fd)Ki>  txr  wtlfcen  ^fcre;  aberwol 
«n  teraiob\  feinec^kiligm -^of.  Uno-  wetfen  wit  t>ann  mcrcftcn ,tm£t>er 
<0etfl  be«  ©iftgatsi  f0-04r- (fluberlt'cb  win  bebteHet  feyft:  fogafr 
c*.  ratf  m<fyc  Urfadj  ■  wit  fcemf<(6en  in  Sreunfcfdjafft-  urn*  einjulaffm ,  ate  ;it 
getxnrfm/  bap.  <f»a*beij  $er<5ac&jii  wrftcrcn  tv^re  ,»i<  wit  (6  and)  erfofj* 
reti.  ©mm  fo  fol>-  Mnf;  etnlicfcn : .  fo  fanfcm-  n?ir  nidjf  aflein  fcine 
UrfadMur  teic^f ftnnisen .  §re«6«  ttnl^  iufi,  fonocrn  wurten  fo  g(fld)  mi< 
40erbttterffm  un>  wefcroutigfjeit  ^etbjettfc&Afft  belafcen,  tap 
cmcb  imfa«.  sanee . 9Jfcn#$eu  fcaran  gccreirfftgct  war.  Un&  wcrtm  mai« 
aidw-  geftonet.  war  tenen  *rio<nfduiffcn  amt  cxm  QBege  ju  gd)«n ;  fontxrn 
Widrfh&W/  m&tytlt  anamSStrcf:  foijte  gefdx^n/.bAg  imjWegait* 
8e-tt?ettfcb&ett  t**4>  ebm  bemfelbert  (Srafc  ber  iletbett  ut  ei'nc 
oenufie  (0e|dt)l<»<bt*w<»cbimg  twb  jDinnt>tt'£  fl_br<«bt/  rcorlmrdj 
jaerotng*  in  reine  un^fiiibere  ©d^  *«r  @d«li<J)<n^5eipf)<i^  af^  6<r  eitt 
|ffi?<i^er  ^t<f<r  ^ett  »fnj>  ©5ttf(d)<n.^im(?  i|?reine  offene^'i^r  gef»n&<»^ 
«nD  urtf  nacfr  alien  anbiOen  Gradcn  Detietoen  t>iefe  (Sttalifcfc^  ©mg« 
&unf£  <xufs<fteae((r  ttt^e*  fkfj  cnWtd)  fo  t»ei(  ouftgjbrdm Dap  aU<r« 
te^d*  wefcet  S0?«a«-nM^  gkl  au&r  Mriruim  511  ftn&crt  war.  QBc£  »« 

§cn  man  au*  #m5f(>f9«&KU^ttefc$  ficd?  ffjcwre  ©efcfxncf  nid)(  fur  of* 
Uto^e .&<tal«n/fon*erna«4l  lowa^fn  txi  @o«Jid)<»  un^^imm* 
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lt(<^n  ittjlfpM*  mit  jit  begfmfligen/  lino  Die  ©ncfjfo  <m  %«<j  jit  k<jcii/ wie 
ft<  gcgcben,  itnt>  imfcnotcl  ©e£>ii(nm&  4angmw(>  naclwwintxr  aufgtju* 
<$ctf .  Unf  ob  wit  and)  foftcti  von  t>e»en  tTCetff  em  unb  2M>tttfler»tbtr 
irbtfcbert  imb  urtterert  TPet^et't;  gcfatxft  nxrlxn,  wetfm  voit  atrnodi 
mit  "Dtcfcr  imfcrcr  Men  ©a&e  in  t>t'«fem  tmftrri%f)cH  &«r  QBtff  jitr  Jffcr&.cr* 
<$c  ftnb,  tmi>  Doc()nid)f  nacb,  i><rfel&«ri  ©Wc&^it  mit  nnfret.  bofcn  @aW 
anfftCKin  fo  wrgcringcrf  fofd)«s  unfern  ti>fm  ,©d)aij  nfcbf  afUt'n  trfrfXy 
fonocm  bmcfym  ting  mit  bemf<tow,&ft{j  jWjnrfyf       $«mlx$  aHjttfefjr 
in  11ns  -wrucbc.  S)ann  fo  tvir  mt'(  btefcr  $e$trr  ©a&c  -nftfcf  ^uitxrft  <r* 
ftfotam  f onrcn      nod)  2{rf  t>cr  ^unf?(cr  1>fcf«r  ftcfr&arro  9B<lt  *  QBafi f)tff ;, 
fo  twfoja  f<m  UrttttfdjKft  aufrt)«»/  ofr  Dttfi  imferc  ©ad)  t>on  «n«n  fcety 
cbtt  ob  {xi  von  obfo  tier./  ob  ft<  mtf.W<ftr  SEBeff;  oixr  von  j<n«r2Bcft 
ftit  «mfTant><n;  t>otf)  woMxtoix  unei  nfcfyt  m$<x  mit'  Mtfct  ©ad)  auf» 
$flf«n;  fonbcrn  mittr  forrfa^rm.  tlnb  tvtcivof  wit  <UIcrt>tag$  mil  Weftr 
iihf<r«r  SBorffetfung  <im  (£nt>  fin©:  fo  ifl  ims  bod)  ba$  n3tt)f<}|t<  tin©  nti?I<(6* 
ffe.nod)  ilbri's? -tvortnmn  6<fcbwbm  fott  twrom/  wot  tn  aflkrofl -n&fto 
&<»  rincm  «d)f  wt'scn  -iej^SOWfta:  «u  bbferviren  i>t«  turns  4Utfa|<nb<tt 
le^r*  Silnswn  W«f«r  fjofjen  Simft,  nnt>  m$  $crna4hMc  6«$  intitycm 
9B<fen  -mt»9(Mf9C/  «xmn  ncmfidj  fat>  bar  ©ad)  ^tflfc&m./  unb  fw  tnc&r 
tnit  fremtw  SKafcrie  t>ermcng<t'»frt>..'  ^miflc^  foil  aitd)  ficfojt  6entn  g<* 
itfcttn  ©djitfetn  in  tmftrct  <5d)itl  tin -grimoficfjcr  Q5<tfd)f  won  b«m  ©^fxim* 
wtp  D«r  gansm  <Sad)t  txtfydktwstbm:  wit  jit  crfl  aB<  '7ixun,Ht  SOWobi* 
<n  in  fwt>  f«H>ftu)re<f3«t«  SWam'er  iin&2f«  fcabw; t»i<  ttnb  4uf»a*  9B<k 
ft  fcu  mtbern  ©n'mmm  i$n  paffcri/  unt>  wa^  t>or^t«f)f^i  mtf  <in<  i<k 
CSkifc  tw^  t^rcr  2ftt  rimrefftn/fcajj  ft«  m'd&t  (M>«ipoi«r(cn,  jutt  <ftty& 
mfgegm  (<niff<n.  tlnt>      -woMx  wit  n)M  fo l&tfafyUtL 
2)er  ^imniel/  t)cr  ftct>  f<4)Ott  tw  Imtgcrt  Seitett  Aiif  »ne  htn 
tiiibvc  ficlaflett/  blctbe  4t»jF  iwe  berp^ett  mft  ftcr^aftgeti  2l4it* 
be  bt'e  bte^r^  twtfcre  X>or^c^crtn  uttb  ^t^ebmut  Qewefm 
in  <xUm  uwxnT0t$tn tine  b<m«  unter  »ici  <S«fcul«  un^ 
A«il>enfcb<tfFt  Jeirt  <0e^eimini^  bcr  it'cbe .  wttfer*  <8ottta  »ew 
^elet  /  foitl>em ;  bte  pfoxim  tor  t^HniUd>m  'wtf>  ^p6t^cn«if 
wei^eit"  aufeeftcgclt/  iwt>"3.»  itits  fcerawe  ppr'£tm./  .tte  iaf 

(.tfa'O  'm 
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tro  h-  Scbaum  un«  angem'oet/  am  nut  bergleicben  ©actert 
bef^afftigt  311  f<yn/  ruelcbe  aUfcomn  it?  jener  XV(\t  werbm 
rcrtommen/  von  Oem.ret>en  voir. 


21 9?  9?  tw'r  fo(«n  6<f<f>r«&<n  'tartfhwrtf  fo  n>fr  fcaj 
I0«l(3«nf)di  M<fcr  *5ad>t  <tfa|>r<n:  fo  fjltm  »«r  un*  t»ol 
I  Ins  Untnofidjt  auefcuftm  rnuffai,  miim  nit  in  (grftn* 
I  inns  Wcfcr  r)ot)<n  ©dtxgrtrunacmrtnc  »;pr>c  Studicn  <rlcr« 
,  net.  £>a  ton-cann  tiicbtAtitin  imf<rn  ©ewfnn  au$&tm 
Sfliwn  t>«  exxfy  ftof?  r>i<((n:  fonfrcrn  wurbm  t>4* 
rtcbmta  ^m^en  JTlmfdyen  Zbfall  von  <sa>«:  tuning/  wit 
nemlrt)  Oemfeltxrt  gar  mct>te  CSrperlictx*  uber  oebliebm 
50l,oSSV>^rw  <0ute,t/  °*<r       niir  <im  biin^c  ®e(laic  #  t>«§  nur 

SffiJSLl%*SmA*'^n'  wci><t  e<^(  rwc&SArtxrf  t>on  <t»a* 
*^»9<TO<*  *ar*u|?<am  twitwg,  «(li^4Dtf  tut*  fchr  flan  unt>  a* 

2S??Jfii?2f  !"*  ®fa»b«n^^<3«n,  k<8  une  tuft 

S£  2  JE  **«        «*  •«*  SB**  «* 

35..*  l/ont*/"*  to  WNid  Wcfa  ^5nkd)en  «ab<i«* 
!?&2?i3L2£      P"*^       dmger  tHenf*  t*n  Warn 


am 
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cTeit'Jtnb  fallen  im  ©in-jen  wrrommt,  t>a  fit  alien  UmfWuben  nknwt 
Itn  fid)  «itn3<r  3c4>(  ber  im  frozen  2luffietgm  fiber  ben  fedxar* 
ft^n  ^on  vorfommf,  t»e!d)e$  rwr  cMs  in  w'clcm  imb  twd)ri<}«m  "Dlarf)* 
fcencfen  befKnjtaef,  tvatf  nemftd)  ber  abaefaacne  9}?<nfd)  f<«?<>  itrti)  »fcun» 
ffictyig  <r  J<9  ju  ®ottU<t)tn  ©ad)en,  wcef wc^cn  rofr  alkrbingtf  an  biefem 
£rt  wollen  ben  2(nfang  madjcn,  tucil  foIdKtf  in  aH«r<r(l  ttorfomtw.  5>od) 
cf)C  »ic  tvcftcr  fcfcretreit,  tvoflm  wir  eimn  ©d)riff  jurucf  ae&cn/^  unb  ju 
trfl  nod)  tin  tventg  b«rad?fcn;  vm$  neben  bem  aflem  $u  bfcfer  fcofjert 
^unf?a.ct)ore,  biewcU  «hfer©inn m'd)t  iaraiif  autf  iff,  biefer  ()©f)cn  ©abe 
b«r  »on  ©Otr  $ort)*gradirten  (Sing*  j\im|t  ticl  ©d)mucc\,unb  in 
QBortcn  anjufegen  ,  n>cilcn  fk  fcfccn  javor  alkes  beffen  voff7  unb  gentium 
ftd)  fdber  anjitprcifen.  ®ar«m  twr  im*  aud)  nitty  *fcT  raft  ber<j<eta)eii 
©adjen  »oflcn  aiiffjaft.en,  ftnbern  jur  ©ad)  fclbfl  fdjreftcn;  *<xf>  tin  2B<* 
W3C£f  im  2Jorbct>3«l)cn  raclben,  tt>eld)etf  btefes  f)of)cn  ©cftte*  3t«  »n» 
SBefcn.ftyer  unb  burd)  raa$  SKir«f  wn*  mi  beg  3^  fo*nnen  beliebima* 
4>m,  ba|j  roir  in  feme  @(eid)&<if  fommen. 

JM'e  ¥&afH?ett  wit  then/  ^te  bts&er*  unjere  ge&e&tie  T&ittiy 
gcbcrttt/  Jufcrerttt  u»t>  XXntmi<tot  gewefen  in  <*Ue«  n«fc«l 
Wegcn/  unJ>  uns  bkf(&  bbibttymre  (Etefcfeencf  emfieg^fc  sm> 
euifgelSfct;  Cue  gebe  femert)ttt  etnem  jegU'cbett  /  tajTer 
£t>un  <54>t<:  $ tfautg imt>  t>et*  tTCetifc&ett  wert^/  fo  witi>  jtcfr 
mid)  wol  We  <B<*bey  f<>  311  liefer  2U»nf?  ge^rc*/  mit  finbcn. 

£>b  jtvar  ttol  be?  tweftn  UntvifcnDcn  »t«fc  unb«b<td)tftd)e  U«!)«tl<  gtfdffc* 
wtrben,  gftfd)  aftf  ob  man  mft  Wcfcr  von  &od)<j«i*cft«B  imb  gradU» 
ten  j?im(l  mit  bem  ®ct|T<  «cftr  QBeftin  ©kid^eft  (tiinbc;  fo  ^nn<  »fttod^ 
foldxtf  samj  uni>  gar  n(d)i  <j<|T«^cn ;  fonbern  w<im«f)r  (ad  ©cgcnt^dJ  i« 
ertueffm  fa^b«n,  »<<Im  nrtr  jti  Wef«r  trtdjrtam  ©adKiwbcr  fr«mb<  garbcif 
nod)  graiif«  ^aar  gebraucfef;  fonbern  Mcbcn  aHttac  btp  ben  4wnfd)ftd)e»f 
©fimmctt,  afe  bie  burd)  batf  ^cnxgen  bcr  ^crj?<n  unb  @ei|kr  ^cfrtc* 
fc<n  itt  iob  unb  SDr<  bem  2(Kmrtd)rt9en.  S)enn  fb  We  gefeetmc  4W0 
verborgene  XVdfifyeit  nfdjiwdre  |ti  uns  f>eraitf  ^rer  hammer  g«» 
tre«n;  a  fofte  ung  «>o{  bfefe  @£3trtid)e  ^unfl  (in  Q^dnM  Dv&jd  uni  *<r» 
%<jcfter  <35rfcf  gebfieben  fepn.  ©inremaf  t»<r  3«(?<f)en  fd)ftd)fer  Wris?  >em 
bkfer  QCeft  feineto(T «»,  Wc  awm  ©«&r<w*4)  i)<mml»f4?a  ^ngenoV 

(tt3>  «^ 
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f&j;  fonfrcw  v>it  f<sm  tUimfyc  tfjrm  Urftotrt  turn  5>«r«bf^  fcqj;  abtt  fcotfc 
fft/  fc*fj  fit  &<nf<J6<n  <rjtor&m ,  wit  micf)  tier  SDfcnfcf)  am  fymmd* 
ttftf)  «rf?or6m,  un&  bod),  wann  <t  &urc&  txn  v«t\ttn  ©dfl  <mttf<t  witty 
mitbtt  nlcfjcfg  witb.int  tymmihtid)  emausc&cn .  2flfo  *fl  and)  in  vkftx 
<ljc  ju  wrffepm,  twin  fie  fciird)  ixn  rccfytcn  ©rijt  atv«f«  tt>iri>.:  fo  gtfyct 
fte  tw'ctw  mtf  ftuf  ^ora&ics  <m,/  t»ctf<n  iwfcl&ft  ityc  r«fy«r  Ur|?«n&  un& 


WATERMARK  OF  THE  ZIONITIC  BROTHERHOOD,  IN  THE  TWO  FIRST  PARTS 
OF  THE  TURTEE  TAUBE,  SIG.  A  TO  M,  PP.  I  TO  90. 

These  were  evidently  printed  several  years  prior  to  date  on  the  title  page.  The  con- 
tinuation is  printed  upon  a  somewhat  lighter  paper.  Two  editions  of  the  Turtel  Taube 
were  printed,  one  for  general  use,  sH  X  7}i  inches  ;  the  other  one,  on  larger  and  much 
heavier  paper,  6%  X  8  inches,  for  church  use.  The  copy  of  the  latter  in  the  writer's 
collection  also  bears  the  watermark  1744. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Beissel's  Unique  Instructions  on  the  Voice. 


XET  us  now  proceed  directly 
to  the  subject,  and  show, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  by  what 
means  and  opportunities  we  may, 
both  spiritually  and  physically, 
attain  to  this  art  of  high  degree, 
and  then  consider  further  what- 
soever things  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  require.  In  the 
first  place,  be  it  observed,  that 
divine  virtue  must  be  viewed  from 
the  summit  of  perfection,  and  occupy  the  first  place,  if  one 
would  become  the  right  kind  of  pupil  and  thereafter  a 
master  of  this  exalted  and  divine  art. 

"  Furthermore,  both  pupil  and  master  ought  to  know 
how  necessary  it  is,  in  addition  to  all  other  circumstances, 
to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  make  oneself  agreeable 
and  acceptable  to  the  spirit  of  this  exalted  and  divine  vir- 
tue, inasmuch  as  according  to  our  experience  and  knowl- 
edge it  has  within  itself  the  purest  and  chastest  spirit  of 
eternal  and  celestial  virginity. 

"  This  naturally  requires  compliance  with  the  demands 
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of  an  angelic  and  heavenly  life.  Care  must  be  taken  of 
the  body,  and  its  requirements  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  the  voice  may  become  angelic,  heavenly,  pure  and 
clear,  and  not  rough  and  harsh  through  the  use  of  coarse 
food,  and  therefore  unfit  to  produce  the  proper  quality  of 
tone,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  place  of  genuine  song,  only 
an  unseemly  grunting  and  gasping. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  especially  necessary  to  know 
what  kinds  of  food  will  make  the  spirit  teachable,  and  the 
voice  flexible  and  clear ;  as  also  what  kinds  make  it  coarse, 
dull,  lazy  and  heavy.  For  it  is  certain  that  all  meat  dishes, 
by  whatever  name  known,  quite  discommode  us,  and  bring 
no  small  injury  to  the  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  the  silent  be- 
yond. Then  there  are  those  other  articles  of  food  which 
we  improperly  derive  from  animals,  e.  g.,  milk,  which 
causes  heaviness  and  uneasiness  ;  cheese,  which  produces 
heat  and  begets  desire  for  other  and  forbidden  things ; 
butter,  which  makes  indolent  and  dull,  and  satiates  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  no  longer  feels  the  need  of  sing- 
ing or  praying ;  eggs,  which  arouse  numerous  capricious 
cravings  ;  honey,  which  brings  bright  eyes  and  a  cheerful 
spirit,  but  not  a  clear  voice. 

"  Of  bread  and  cooked  dishes  none  are  better  for  pro- 
ducing cheerfulness  of  disposition  and  buoyancy  of  spirit 
than  wheat  and  after  this  buckwheat,  which,  though  ex- 
ternally different,  have  the  same  virtues  in  their  uses, 
whether  used  in  bread  or  in  cooked  dishes. 

"As  regards  the  other  common  vegetables,  none  are 
more  useful  than  the  ordinary  potato,  the  beet,  and  other 
tubers.  Beans  are  too  heavy,  satiate  too  much,  and  are 
liable  to  arouse  impure  desires.  Above  all  must  it  be 
remembered  that  the  spirit  of  this  exalted  art,  because  it  is 
a  pure,  chaste  and  virtuous  spirit,  suffers  no  unclean,  pol- 
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luted  and  sinful  love  for  woman,  which  so  inflames  and 
agitates  the  blood  of  the  young  as  completely  to  undo 
them  in  mind,  heart,  voice  and  soul ;  whilst  in  the  more 
mature  it  awakens  excessive  desire  after  the  dark  things 
of  this  world,  and  consequently  closes  heart,  mind  and 
voice  to  this  pure  spirit  as  its  haven. 

"  As  concerns  drink,  it  has  long  been  settled  that  noth- 
ing is  better  than  pure,  clear  water,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  well,  or  as  made  into  soup  to  which  a  little  bread  is 
added.  Every  other  manner  of  cooking,  however,  whereby 
the  water  is  deprived  of  its  healthgiving  properties  and 
turned  into  an  unnatural  sort  of  delicacy,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  vain  and  sinful  abuse  ;  just  as  other  articles 
of  diet,  which  we  do  not  deem  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
place,  have,  through  many  and  diverse  lusts,  been  turned 
from  their  natural  and  harmless  use  into  delicacies.  Of 
those  who  gormandize  we  cannot  here  speak,  for  we  are 
concerned  only  with  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the 
spiritual  warfare,  and  who  in  all  respects  strive  lawfully. 
With  those  who  walk  disorderly  and  unlawfully  we, 
therefore,  have  nothing  to  do.  It  of  course  stands  to  rea- 
son that  the  power  to  exercise  divine  virtue  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  selection  of  this  or  that  particular  diet ;  for, 
were  this  the  case,  we  would  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
be  entirely  relieved  of  eating,  so  that  we  might  lead  an 
Enochian,  supernatural  and  supersensual  life.  Then  this 
heavenly  wonder-song  would  of  itself  break  forth,  without 
the  addition  of  any  of  those  things  that  are  only  transient 
and  never  reach  eternity. 

"And  now,  not  to  dwell  upon  this  matter  too  long,  let 
us  take  up  the  next  part  of  our  subject.  Let  us  first  say, 
however,  that  if  we  were  to  undertake  as  complete  an  ex- 
position as  the  subject  demands,  we  would  fail  to  reach  the 
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end.  Nevertheless,  we  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  possible ;  but,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  will 
still  leave  something  for  the  educated  and  practical  (musi- 
cian) to  study  and  think  over." 


ALPHABET  USED  IN  THE  MANUSCRIPT  TUNE  BOOKS  OF  THE  EPHRATA 

COMMUNITY. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Beissel's  Dissertation  on  Harmony. 

[Translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl,  Mus.D. 

TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 
It  will  be  evident  to  any  musician  who  reads  this  "  Dissertation,"  or  who 
examines  any  of  Beissel's  compositions,  that  beyond  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  common  chord  and  its  inversions,  he  had  little  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  none  whatever  of  meter  and  rhythm. 
The  work  done  by  him  and  his  associates  is  therefore  correspondingly  crude 
and  inaccurate,  and  it  becomes  interesting  only  from  the  fact  that  it  belongs 
to  the  first  attempts  made  on  American  soil  to  compose  sacred  music.  The 
translator  has  aimed  to  reproduce  the  evident  thought  of  the  writer  rather 
than  his  exact  language,  which  is  often  very  obscure,  and  most  difficult  to  ren- 
der into  idiomatic  English. 

[HE  all-important  and  most  use- 
ful qualification  in  a  teacher 
of  new  pupils  is  first  to  know 
that  he  must  not  teach  them 
merely  to  sing  the  A,  B,  C,  or 
the  seven  letters,  and  then  at 
once  introduce  them  to  thirds 
and  intervals  before  they  have 
learned  the  characteristics  of 
each  letter,  or,  indeed,  under- 
stand what  they  have  learned.    Special  care  must  be 
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taken  to  bring  out  the  distinguishing  quality  of  each  letter 
{i.  e.,  note  or  sound) ;  and  this  requires  such  diligence  and 
costs  so  much  labor  that  we  cannot  here  describe  it.  The 
voices  may  either  be  harsh  and  unsympathetic,  or  false 
notes,  that  do  not  reach  the  required  pitch,  may  be 
sung.  In  such  cases  efforts  must  not  be  relaxed  until  it  is 
learned  and  seen  how  much  remains  to  be  overcome ; 
but  if  one  seems  to  be  totally  incapable,  let  him  desist  for 
a  time,  in  order  that  he  may  not  become  entirely  dis- 
couraged. 

"When  the  characteristic  quality  of  each  letter  (note) 
has  been  taught,  diligent  efforts  must  be  made  to  train  the 
voice ;  and  such  directions  must  be  given  regarding  tone- 
production  as  will  enable  the  singer  himself  to  correct 
mistakes.  For  at  this  stage  of  the  instruction  everything 
that  is  needed  for  ultimate  success  may  be  imparted,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  so  much  may  be  overlooked  as  thereafter 
to  require  years  to  make  good  the  loss. 

"And  now  let  us  proceed  to  show  what  constitutes  a 
four-part  tune,  and  what  letters  (notes)  in  the  other  parts 
must  accompany  the  melody  in  the  different  keys ;  then 
also  to  give  a  diagram  of  the  keys,  and  to  indicate  how 
the  pitch  may  be  raised  when  it  has  fallen. 

"Let  it  be  known  that  not  more  than  three  letters  (notes) 
can  be  used  for  the  four  parts.  Consequently  the  fourth 
part  is  always  the  octave.  The  three  letters  (notes),  how- 
ever, always  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  tune.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  four  parts.  The  three  letters  (notes)  which 
appear  at  the  beginning  must  be  regarded  as  the  masters 
and  lords  that  dominate  everything  from  beginning  to  end, 
inasmuch  as  the  tune  must  close  with  the  same  letters 
(notes)  with  which  it  began. 

"  If  the  melody  is  in  the  key  of  C,  E  is  the  note  in  the 
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Me*  man  m<rcf«f  nnb  fuf)«f ,  rbic  vodt    dnar  b<m  2)uncf<n  "nad>  jubi<n«,<n 
fou ,  -©d)dncf  <twa  tine  gAnoHcQc  UnMfdc  in  fan ,  fo  <j<b<  man  « d» 
«t  gdflano.  ndr  fold'cm  auf,  tomit  own  f<*n  ©cmiu  ulcljt  gar  »<r(lur?f  ma* 
d)«.  SUtaim  abcr  dn«  jeben  ^uct)|iab<ntf  2(rt  h«rau*  gcbradjt  <fl:  fo  mug 
tfcrnad)  aHcrgldfjangeroanotwtrbcn,  tap  man  W<  Grinac  lam  br<d)cn, 
unburn*  dne*  jcbw^iic&flabmtf  2frr  fqx,  amvti|c,  auf  bafi  «  ft<  [<rn<  wrfto 
$<n,  bamtt,  roann  h«ruad)  foil  miux  5<aans<n  tvtrbcn,  wan  ftd)  bci)  $<f>a 
l<tn  11:10  Sfti|?fd)%n  jit  hdfftn  tvtjft .  ©aim  cs  fan  allcrbmgtf  an  Wcfmt 
QMaij  aQctf  <jcf)ol«  wcrbcn,  roaef  hcrnadMn  b<r  gantjen  ©adic  11^3 ;  um> 
(an  and)  fo  vM  vcrfehen  rotrbtn,  bafj  <*  i)<rnad)  faum  in  vicl  2f«t>**  ton  tin* 
11m  a.chol<t  wcrfcn .  £>a*  i|?  nun  bfcftf :  fllun  nxrlxn  n>lr  an  bltftm  <pfrs 
(?cn  ntcfjt  rocitcr  gefcen,  fonbern  noffcn  ben  grabm  QB<9  barlegen,  rw* 
n«n  4.  ©rfmmfgm  ©efang  atttfmadxr ,  ttnb  »a*  bet*  aOm  unb  jctxn  QBds 
ftn  nad)  fjjrcr  2(«  toor  &ud)ftab<n  fn  dncr  fd><n  ©rtmm  auf  Kn  Choral  pal* 
fen,  wk  aud)  ben  ©djluffd  tiner  |ebcn  2Bdg  m  4.  ©rtmmen auf  tiner  *a* 
fel  f<f)m  foflen,  tt»b  roann  tin  ©efang  gsfrtUen,  tvfc  or  wleber  411  fx* 
ten,  bag  er  nldw  aufer  ftiner     unb  Manier  $<fat  werbe. 

<Etf  4ff  au  tofjjen,  oaf  nidn  mchr  al*  3.  Q)ud>ftoben  fan  f carmen  ,  fo  bit 
4.  ©timmen  and madxn,  fottm$m  bfe  4«  ©dram  attemal  nrit.ber  Octav 
gefcfyeom  ttrtrb,  »eld)e  3.  Q5ud)|toben  tann  aHemaf  &<tj  dntr  JebenSWefo* 
bfe  glefd)  »on  3nfang  aufgefwen  fcmmen,  bafj  fte  tin*  bfe  4.  ©r(mm<n  30 
ten,  tvofxp  tann  6»  m<rcfm,  bag  okf<  3.  Q$ud)(?afien ,  oft  <m  2fnf<\ns  vor« 
fommtn,  b«  QJJdfjtr  unb  i)mn  jtno,  wo  aO(tf  von^tnfan^  bi«  ju  $no<  mtifj 
Auf  beruhen  Mdb<n,  tvd(<n  ixr  ©cfang  aDcmal  am  (Sub  »(<b<r  m<f  (btn  ben* 
fclbcn  3.^ud)(?ab<n  ati^afrcn  muf ,  nomit  <r  angtfangm.  3ffT dn< 
C#3Bdfj,  fo  <|?  imb  fofgrt  fdn3fob<r<r,  af^  b<r  e.  nnb  madKJ  bm  ©d)iuf» 
fd  |ub<m  *  Barrir,  M  g.  ffl  fdn  SWmr,  ba  bann  b«  ob<t<  b<n  Ta«cr,ii. 
t«  un«r<  Choral  g.  b<n  Ms  an«ng(;  bod)  fan*  fommcn,  baijjtc  txrt»(d)> 
fclr  nxrbw,  »mn  n<mlld)  btr  Choral  nld)f  |uf?  mff  b<m  C.  anfongt ,  bod» 
Hdbm  fu  btpfammm/fanam  b<n  Choral  an,  nnb  <nWgtn <lm  and).  ^JBa* 
IW(6  fonf?«nW«anb<r<n4.<35iid)|labtn,  W«»fr  ()t<r  j^mdir*  mmun,  an* 
tungf,  aWf. a. h. d. fo  foD dmm  f<b«i ton fdMqtn  fdn ®?<tfmd)t  e<m<rf<i 
axrb<n,  »<«  (i<  n<mHd>  jujatmn  fHmmm.  Unb  ob  fair  jtrav  wel 
><att<*  auf  ^af<(n  »ott<n  f<h<n  la(f<n,  0  iwflm  nit  bod)  ban<b<n  ><n  Sldp 
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Barrir1  (tenor),  and  G  in  the  Toener  (alto).  Thus  the 
alto  and  the  bass  begin  on  G.  This  order  may,  however, 
be  inverted,  when,  e.  g.,  the  melody  does  not  begin  with 
C.  Nevertheless  these  letters  (notes)  must  remain  together 
and  begin  and  end  the  tune. 

"As  regards  the  four  remaining  letters  (notes),  F,  A, 

B,  D,  which  we  shall  designate  servants,  let  each  be  told 
how  he  must  serve  his  fellow-servants,  so  that  they  may 
harmonize.  And  although  we  shall  show  all  this  in  dia- 
grams at  the  close,  we  will  now  give  ourselves  the  addi- 
tional trouble  of  explaining  which  must  be  the  two  asso- 
ciates of  each  of  these  letters  (notes). 

"  If  F  occurs  in  the  melody  it  is  served  by  D  in  the 
tenor  and  bass,  and  by  A  in  the  alto ;  A  demands  D  in  the 
tenor  and  bass,  and  A  in  the  alto,  sometimes  also  in  the 
bass ;  B  calls  for  D  in  the  tenor,  and  G  in  the  alto  and 
bass ;  D  asks  for  B  in  the  tenor,  and  G  in  the  alto  and 
bass.  In  this  manner  a  melody  in  C  may  be  harmonized 
in  four  parts. 

"Let  us  now  show  how  the  pitch  may  be  recovered 
when  it  has  fallen.  To  do  so,  the  beginning  must  always 
be  made  with  the  key-note.    If  the  melody  is  in  C,  sing 

C,  D,  D# ;  then  call  D#  C,  and  continue  on  this  pitch. 

"  Now  let  us  proceed  from  the  key  of  C  to  the  key  of 
A  (minor).  Here  again  let  us  first  give  attention  to  the 
three  masters  with  which  the  four  parts  must  begin  and 

1  Conrad  Beissel  here  gives  an  explanatory  footnote  regarding  the  use  of  the 
terms  Barrir  and  Toener,  stating  that  in  ordinary  language  the  former  stands 
for  tenor,  the  latter  for  alto.  Both  of  these  terms  were  used  arbitrarily  by 
Beissel,  as  neither  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Rev.  H.  Ernst  Muhlen- 
berg, the  best  philologist  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  a  previous  translation  I  was  misled  in  the  use  of  these 
terms  by  a  person  to  whom  I  submitted  my  copy  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  an  expert  musician.  In  the  present  translation  the  modern  terms  are 
used  wherever  they  occur. — Julius  F.  Sachse. 
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end,  and  then  bring  together  the  four  servants  and  assign 
each  his  duty.  As  A  is  here  the  ruler  (key-note)  of  the 
melody,  its  associates  are  C  in  the  tenor  (occasionally  also 
in  the  bass),  and  E  in  the  alto  and  bass.  This  is  the  four- 
part  chord  in  the  key  of  A  (minor).  The  remaining  four 
servants  which  do  duty  besides,  are  F,  G,  B  and  D.  F 
calls  for  B  in  the  tenor,  and  for  D  in  the  alto  and  bass ;  G 
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for  E  in  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  C  in  alto ;  B  for  G#  in  the 
tenor,  and  E  in  the  alto  and  bass ;  D  for  B  in  the  tenor, 
and  G  in  the  alto  and  bass.  If  the  pitch  has  sunk  I  must 
call  the  C  I  am  singing  A,  ascend  to  a  new  C,  call  that 
A,  and  continue.  Thus  we  also  clearly  see  how  to  bring 
melodies  in  A  (minor)  into  four-part  harmony,  and  how  to 
regain  the  pitch  when  it  has  fallen. 

"  Let  us  now  pass  from  melodies  in  the  key  of  A  (minor) 
to  those  in  the  key  of  B[?.  In  the  latter  key  B^>,  D  and  F 
are  the  lords  and  masters.  B[?  is  the  key-note  of  the 
melody,  D  governs  the  tenor,  and  F  the  alto  and  bass, 
though  B[?  indeed  remains  the  ruler  in  the  bass.  The 
four  servants  are  G,  A,  C  and  E[?.  Of  these  we  associate 
G  with  the  melody,  but  C  with  the  tenor  and  bass  (though 
the  upper  G  more  conveniently  takes  E[?  in  the  bass), 
whilst  the  alto  invariably  becomes  E[?.  A  calls  for  C  in 
the  tenor,  and  F  in  the  alto  and  bass  ;  C  for  A  in  the  tenor, 
and  F  in  the  alto  and  bass ;  E^>  for  C  in  the  tenor  and 
base,  and  G  in  the  alto.  If  the  pitch  has  fallen  I  call  my 
B[?  G,  ascend  the  proper  number  of  degrees  to  a  new  B[?, 
and  sing  on. 

"And  now  let  us  look  at  these  melodies  in  which  G  is 
the  ruler,  and  B[?  and  D  are  the  associates  (G  minor).  In 
these  we  come  to  a  wonderfully  strange  turn,  inasmuch 
as  altogether  different  letters  (notes)  are  made  to  do  ser- 
vice in  the  three  other  parts.  We  begin  with  the  three 
masters.  In  these  melodies  the  parts  start  with  G,  B[? 
and  D.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  three  letters  (notes), 
invariably  stay  together  and  form  the  beginning  of  a  tune 
in  four  parts ;  that,  as  already  stated,  the  fourth  part  is 
the  octave ;  and  that  it  does  not  matter  with  which  of  these 
three  letters  (notes)  a  tune  begins.  That  in  our  descrip- 
tion we  always  begin  with  the  letter  which  designates  the 
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key  in  which  the  melody  is  written,  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy.  This  is  also  the  reason  why,  in  our  account, 
we  seem  to  insinuate  that  all  melodies  begin  with  the 
letter  (note)  which  is  the  chief  in  the  melody  (the  key- 
note) ;  yet  this  is  not  possible.  In  our  further  description 
we  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  melody.  This,  then,  is  the  manner 
of  those  melodies  in  G  that  contain  B|?  (G  minor).  G  in 
the  melody  takes  B[?  in  the  tenor,  and  D  in  the  alto  and 
bass.  This  is  the  chord,  and  it  remains  the  same  through 
the  whole  piece,  excepting  that  when  G  is  sustained  in 
the  melody,  the  tenor  always  sings  B  instead  of  B[?.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  melodies  in  A  (minor),  in  which  the 
tenor  sings  C:#  to  a  sustained  A  in  the  melody.  The  four 
remaining  letters  (notes)  F,  A,  C  and  D#  (E[?),  serve  as 
follows  :  F  requires  B|?  in  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  D  in 
the  alto ;  A  demands  D  in  the  alto  and  bass,  and  F$  in 
the  tenor ;  C  calls  for  A  in  the  tenor,  and  for  F  in  the  alto 
and  bass ;  and  (Ej?)  is  served  by  G  in  the  tenor,  and  by 
E  (probably  meant  for  C  —  Tr.),  in  the  alto  and  bass.  To 
raise  the  pitch  when  it  has  sunk,  proceed  as  under  melo- 
dies in  B[?. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  melodies  in  G  that  have  B  and 
F#  (G  major),  in  which  G,  B  and  D  form  the  triad  and 
give  us  the  four  parts.  The  remaining  letters  (notes)  F:|j:, 
A,  C  and  E  are  treated  as  follows  :  F#  is  served  by  B  in 
the  tenor  (sometimes  also  in  the  bass),  and  by  D  in  the  alto 
and  bass ;  A  by  D  in  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  by  F$  in  the 
alto ;  C  by  upper  E  in  the  tenor,  and  by  A  in  the  alto  and 
bass ;  E  by  C  in  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  by  A  in  the  alto. 
The  directions  given  under  melodies  in  B[?  will  show  how 
the  pitch  may  be  raised. 

"  There  yet  remain  the  melodies  in  F,  in  which  the  triad 
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F,  A,  C  gives  us  the  four  parts.  The  remaining  four 
servants  G,  B[?,  D  and  E  are  disposed  as  follows :  G  is 
served  by  C  in  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  by  E  in  the  alto ; 
B|?  by  D  in  the  tenor,  and  by  G  in  the  alto  and  bass ;  D 
by  B[?  in  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  by  G  in  the  alto ;  E  by 
C  in  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  by  A,  sometimes  by  G,  in  the 
alto.  If  the  pitch  has  fallen,  I  do  as  indicated  above, 
t.  e.,  I  get  another  F  by  singing  F,  G,  A^,  and  then  calling 
A\>  F,  on  which  pitch  I  continue. 

"  We  have  now  imparted,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the 
secret  of  our  spiritual  song.  Although  in  this  work  (the 
Turtel  Taube)  we  are  more  concerned  with  hymns  than 
with  tunes,  and  a  well-informed  person  might  ask  why  so 
much  has  been  said  about  music  when  none  appears  in  the 
book,  we  have  yet  thought  it  proper  to  write  this  introduc- 
tion, partly  because  from  music  the  hymns  in  this  volume 
derive  their  attire  and  adornment,  and  partly  because  it 
will  stimulate  lovers  of  this  noble  and  paradisiacal  art  to 
inquire  further  into  its  secrets." 

Thus  ends  Beissel's  extraordinary  Dissertation  on  Har- 
mony, which  was  the  basis  of  the  Ephrata  music.  A  few 
short  paragraphs  of  an  apologetic  character  conclude  his 
u  Vorrede  ilber  die  Sing- Arbeit." 


FACSIMILE  OF  WATERMARK  IN  WRITER'S  LARGE  PAPER  COPY  OF  THE 

turtel  taube  ;  vide  pp.  65  supra. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Original  and  Modern  Notation. 


N  conclusion  we  present  a  few  examples  of 
Ephrata  music,  in  their  original  form  as  well 
as  in  modern  notation.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  these  is  Die  Braut  ist  Er- 
wachet,  set  in  four  parts.    How  the  original 


score  of  this  tune  was  written  on  a  single  staff  is  shown 
on  the  following  page. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  this  music  is  very  strange  in 
its  progressions,  and  violates  almost  every  rule  of  har- 
mony, as  is  to  be  expected  from  one  who  was  not  an 
educated  musician.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen  the 
historic  value  of  these  unique  compositions,  but  rather  tends 
to  increase  our  admiration  for  the  enthusiastic  celibates  of 
the  mystic  community  on  the  Cocalico,  who,  at  so  early  a 
day,  in  the  midst  of  their  primitive  surroundings,  found 
time  and  inspiration  to  work  out  their  own  system  of  har- 
mony and  compose  so  many  original  hymns  and  tunes. 

The  rendition  of  this  music  was  as  peculiar  as  the  music 
itself,  and  was  sung  according  to  the  old  records  in  a  fal- 
setto voice  without  opening  wide  the  lips.  The  result,  we 
are  told,  was  a  "  soft  measured  cadence  of  sweet  harmony." 
The  true  Ephrata  vocal  music  virtually  died  out  with  the 

community. 
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After  the  singing  schools  became  established,  the  celi- 
bates, male  and  female,  were  divided  into  five  choirs,  with 
five  persons  to  each  choir,  namely,  one  soprano,  one  tenor, 
one  alto  and  two  bass  singers.  The  sisters  were  divided  into 
three  choirs,  the  upper,  middle  and  lower ;  and  in  the 
choruses  a  sign  was  made  for  each  choir,  when  to  be  silent 
and  when  to  join  in  the  singing.  These  three  choirs  had 
their  separate  seats  at  the  table  of  the  sisters  during  love 
feasts,  the  upper  choir  at  the  upper  end,  the  middle  at  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  at  the  lower  end.  In  singing  anti- 
phonally,  therefore,  the  singing  went  alternately  up  and 
down  the  table.  Not  only  had  each  choir  to  observe  its 
time  when  to  join  in,  but,  because  there  were  solos  in 
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each  chorale,  every  voice  knew  when  to  keep  silent,  all  of 
which  was  most  attentively  observed. 

The  next  illustration  presented  here  is  the  hymn  Wohl- 
auf  wohl-auf  und  schmilck  dich.  This  is  also  given  in 
both  the  original  and  the  modern  form.  Both  of  the  above 
melodies,  with  that  of  the  seven-part  choral  Gott  ein 
Herrscher  aller  Heiden  were  artistically  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Binnix  at  our  annual  gathering  at  Harrisburg,  Oc- 
tober, 1901. 

An  illustration  of  the  five-part  setting  "  Wie  ist  dock  der 
Herr  so  gutig"  is  given  upon  the  previous  page. 

The  words  and  music  of  this  hymn  are  by  Sister  Ana- 
stasia  (Anna  Thomen),  who  afterwards  eloped  with  and 
married  Johannes  Wiister,  the  Philadelphia  merchant. 

How  the  same  words  and  tune  were  frequently  set  as  an 
anthem  as  well  as  a  hymn  is  shown  by  the  two  versions  of 
the  hymn  Gott  ivir  kommen  Dir  entgegen,  on  pages  84 
and  85 . 

An  illustration  of  music  set  in  six  parts  is  also  presented 
in  the  original  form.  This  is  taken  from  the  Paradisches 
Wunderspiel,  or  the  great  choral  book  of  1754. 

In  closing  our  paper  upon  the  music  of  the  cloister  we 
present  a  version  of  the  celebrated  seven-part  motet  Gott 
ein  Hersher  aller  Heiden  transposed  into  modern  notation. 
The  same  criticisms  as  to  progressions  that  apply  to  the 
other  pieces  apply  also  to  this  composition. 


Motet  in  Six  Parts. 
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SYMBOL  AND  MOTTO  OF  THE  EPHRATA  COMMUNITY. 


H  fl>age  of  Epbrata  XEbeosopb?. 


read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  pennsylvania 
German  Society,  Ephrata,  penna., 
October  20,  1899. 


By 
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EPHRATA  THEOSOPHY. 


HMONG  a  mass  of 
papers  and  manu- 
scripts which  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer 
to  examine  some  months 
ago,  dating  from  the  pro- 
vincial period,  and  re- 
lating more  or  less  to  the 
upper  end  of  Lancaster 
County,  there  was  one 
that  particularly  attracted 
his  attention. 

This  was  an  old  manu- 
script, yellow  and  dis- 
colored by  age.  It  was 
written  on  the  ordinary  coarse  writing-paper,  such  as  was 
the  product  of  the  paper-mills  on  the  Wissahickon  and 
Cocalico.  The  writing  was  still  distinct  and  clear,  done 
in  a  firm  hand,  with  a  well-pointed  quill,  showing  that  the 
writer  must  have  been  one  of  education  and  experience. 

Upon  the  outside,  as  a  legend,  it  bore  the  old  German 
proverb  or  S-priichwort: 

(95) 
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"  Quale  nie  ein  Thier  aus  scherz, 
Dann  es  fiihlt  wie  du  den  schmerz." 

("  Ne'er  torment  a  beast  in  sport, 
For  it  feels  like  you  when  hurt.") 

Upon  examining  the  paper  it  proved  to  be  a  plea  for 
mercy  toward  the  brute  creation.  This  ended  with  an 
earnest  entreaty  for  social  purity,  and  incidentally  illus- 
trated the  theory  of  the  migration  of  the  soul. 

The  more  it  was  examined,  the  greater  became  the  in- 
terest in  the  subject  and  the  manner  wherein  it  was  pre- 
sented. The  only  possible  clue  to  authorship  was  the  en- 
dorsement upon  the  first  page:  "  Obed,  ein  wallender 
nach  der  seligen  eivigkeit."  This  was  the  signature  and 
Kloster  name  of  Ludwig  Hocker,  one  of  the  most  devout 
members  of  the  Ephrata  Community,  who  was  the  school- 
master of  the  settlement,  and  has  the  honor  of  having  es- 
tablished, in  1739,  the  first  Sunday-school  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  Brother  Obed  was  also  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  classical  school  or  academy  maintained  by 
the  Brotherhood,  and  the  present  paper  is  evidently  one  of 
his  lectures  or  discourses  delivered  before  the  higher  class. 
He  was  a  prominent  character  in  the  Ephrata  Community, 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  Prior  Jaebez. 

When  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  the  institution 
was  already  verging  into  a  state  of  decline,  the  old  philoso- 
pher published  a  second  edition  of  his  primer  and  school- 
book. 

Upon  the  reverse  of  the  title  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  its 
publication  that  "if  it  be  used  by  the  children,  it  will  pre- 
vent, in  every  case,  the  destruction  of  a  Psalter  or  a  Testa- 
ment " ;  thus  showing  that  the  chief  text-book  of  the 
Ephrata  system  of  education  was  based  upon  the  daily 
use  of  these  two  fundamental  parts  of  Holy  Writ.    At  the 
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time  of  its  issue,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  title,  the  pious 
recluse  then  filled  the  position  of  schoolmaster,  printer  and 
bookbinder  to  the  Brotherhood.  Brother  Obed  died  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1792,  after  passing  the  allotted  three- 
score years  and  ten. 

The  paper  under  consideration  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  earliest  effort  made  in  this  country  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the 
growing  generation  the  duty  of  protecting  and  respecting 
the  virtue  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  illustrations  in  the 
course  of  the  lecture  are  occasionally  of  a  somewhat  har- 
rowing nature ;  at  the  same  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  state  of  the  country  and  its  people  at  that  period,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  similes  are  well  suited  to  the  times 
in  which  they  are  used. 

It  matters  but  little  whether  or  not  good  Brother  Obed 
was  the  author  of  the  paper.  There  were  others  among 
the  solitary  recluses  equally  devout.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  code  of  morals  taught  in 
this  community.  Then,  again,  we  have  here  the  earliest 
known  plea  for  the  two  movements  which  now,  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  become  a  fashion- 
able fad.  It  is  but  another  illustration  of  how  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  has  lost  the  honor  and  credit  due  to  him 
through  his  innate  modesty. 

Here  the  lecturer  was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  What 
fruits  his  labors  bore,  both  history  and  tradition  have  failed 
to  record.  What  great  good  was  accomplished  by  this 
plea,  so  quaintly  and  forcibly  presented  to  the  youth  of  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  never  be  known. 
Even  the  existence  of  this  essay  was  unknown  and  forgot- 
ten until  it  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  writer,  and 
is  now  translated  into  the  language  of  the  country : 
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HILE  sitting  in  my  chair 
and  dozing  one  evening,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  a 
voice  saying:  "Take  up 
your  pen  and  write  what  I 
dictate."  I  looked  around 
whence  the  voice  came,  but 
could  see  nothing.  My  lamp 
was  still  burning,  but  the 
room  was  empty.    I  was 


alone.  Then  I  felt  that  it  was  my  guardian  spirit  {Schutz- 
geist)  who  had  made  his  presence  known,  so  I  at  once  pre- 
pared myself  to  write,  when  the  voice  dictated  the  following 


"  I  was  the  oldest  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  was 
possessed  of  large  wealth,  and  when  I  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  I  was  thrown  by  my  horse  while  hunting, 
and  by  the  fall  dislocated  my  neck,  and  from  a  lack  of 
immediate  attention,  died  before  I  could  be  taken  home. 

"In  the  next  moment,  to  my  inexpressible  sorrow  and  sur- 
prise, I  found  myself  in  the  shape  of  a  pug-dog,  in  the 
stable  of  a  country  tavern  kept  by  a  man  who  formerly 
had  been  my  father's  butler,  and  married  the  cook.  As  a 
pug,  I  really  received  many  caresses.  Alas  !  my  master, 
to  increase,  as  he  said,  my  beauty  and  strength,  soon  after- 
wards cropped  my  ears  and  cut  off  a  piece  of  my  tail.  In 
addition  to  the  pain  this  operation  caused  me,  I  quickly  ex- 
perienced in  a  thousand  ways  what  great  inconvenience 
this  mutilation  subjected  me  to,  and  how  it  placed  me  at 
disadvantage.  At  the  same  time,  this  was  but  the  least 
part  of  my  misfortunes,  which  I  was  destined  to  suffer  in 
this  condition. 

"My  master  had  a  son  who  was  about  five  years  old,  and 
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even  more  of  a  favorite  than  I  was ;  and  as  his  whims  and 
passions  were  condoned  as  soon  as  they  manifested  them- 
selves, he  was  encouraged  to  vent  his  spite  against  any- 
living  or  inanimate  thing  which  offended  him,  by  beating 
me.  When  he  did  any  damage  (of  other  transgression  no 
notice  was  taken)  the  father,  the  mother,  or  servants  were 
ever  ready  to  flog  me  in  his  place. 

"This  intercourse  with  persons  whom  formerly  I  had  but 
looked  at  with  disdain,  and  was  wont  haughtily  to  com- 
mand, was  not  to  be  endured ;  so,  early  one  morning,  I 
ran  away.  Although  it  was  raining  hard  I  kept  on  my 
journey  until  the  afternoon  without  intermission.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  when  I  came  to  a  village,  and  at  a  house 
where  some  carpenters  were  at  work  I  noticed  a  heap  of 
shavings  under  a  temporary  cover  to  keep  them  dry.  So 
I  crawled,  as  I  believed,  unnoticed  into  a  corner  and  lay 
down.  Alas !  a  man,  who  was  just  working  on  some 
lumber,  seeing  that  I  was  a  strange  dog  and  of  the  pug 
variety,  conceived  the  idea  of  amusing  himself  and  his 
fellow-workmen  at  my  expense.  For  this  purpose  he  bored 
a  hole  about  two  inches  in  diameter  in  a  piece  of  deal. 
He  then  caught  me  suddenly  and  poked  the  stump  of  my 
tail  through  this  hellish  machine,  and  with  a  hammer  drove 
a  heavy  wedge  beside  it,  so  as  to  firmly  fasten  all  together. 
The  act  crushed  the  bones  and  cause  me  indescribable 
torture.  As  he  set  me  down,  the  wretches  who  witnessed 
this  barbaric  play,  broke  out  into  boisterous  laughter  over 
the  painful  efforts  to  which  I  gave  expression,  in  my 
miserable  attempts  to  escape  and  release  myself  from  the 
board  which  I  was  forced  to  drag  after  me.  They  hissed 
me  until  I  was  out  of  their  sight.  In  the  meantime,  as 
fright,  pain  and  embarrassment  urged  me  on  with  an  un- 
willing speed,  I  ran  with  such  force  between  two  posts, 
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which  were  not  far  enough  apart  to  let  my  block  pass 
through,  that  the  board  with  the  remains  of  my  tail  stayed 
behind.  Soon  after,  I  found  myself  on  the  grounds  of  a 
gentleman  farmer,  where  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  large 
watch-dog ;  so,  fearing  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  I  continued  in 
my  flight.  Alas  !  several  farmers  at  work  in  a  barn  some 
distance  off,  seeing  that  I  ran  without  being  pursued,  that 
my  eyes  gleamed,  and  that  I  was  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
imagined  I  was  mad  and  struck  me  dead  with  a  threshing 
flail. 

"  Thereby  I  was  released  from  this  mutilated  and  perse- 
cuted body,  and  found  myself  under  the  wings  of  a  flicker, 
together  with  three  others  just  hatched.  I  now  rejoiced  in 
the  thought  that  I,  like  my  mother,  would  be  a  denizen  of 
the  air,  and  could  swing  myself  aloft  to  such  a  height  that 
no  human  cruelty  could  reach  me.  Alas  !  even  before  I 
could  rightly  fly,  my  mother  was  surprised  in  her  nest  by 
a  school-boy,  and  in  her  attempt  to  escape  was  squeezed 
so  hard  that  soon  after  she  died.  The  boy  thereupon  took 
the  nest,  and  all  there  was  in  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  basket 
where  I  soon  lost  my  three  companions  in  misery  by  the 
unsuitable  food  and  improper  attention.  I  remained  alive, 
and  after  I  was  able  to  feed  myself,  my  tyrant's  mother 
took  me  as  a  present  for  the  daughter  of  her  landlord. 
This  young  girl  was  a  beautiful  creature,  in  her  eighteenth 
year. 

"  My  imprisonment  now  seemed  to  lose  its  terrors.  I  did 
not  have  to  fear  the  rough  fist  of  an  ignorant  lout  whose 
caresses  were  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  his  anger, 
who,  even  in  his  passion  and  inclination  for  a  new  toy,  was 
apt  to  neglect  me  and  let  me  starve  to  death,  or  would 
twist  my  neck  for  the  penny  given  him  to  buy  my  food. 
I  now  became  accustomed  to  confinement  in  a  cage ;  I  was 
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hung  out  of  a  cheerful  window,  and  regularly  fed  by  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  hands  in  the  world.  Thus  I  fondly 
imagined  that  henceforth,  being  under  the  shelter  of  the 
tender  caresses  of  this  fair  being,  with  every  evidence  of 
love  and  affection,  no  sorrow  would  come  to  me. 

"  My  fate,  however,  was  destined  otherwise.  As  a 
young  lady  from  the  city  made  an  afternoon  call  at  my 
mistress'  house,  the  latter  embraced  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit me  with  others  of  her  pets,  among  which  were  a 
parrot,  a  monkey,  and  a  small  dog.  She  whistled  and 
held  out  her  finger ;  I  hopped  upon  it ;  she  stroked  my 
feathers,  and  I  laid  my  head  against  her  cheek,  and, 
further  to  show  my  appreciation  and  how  I  valued  her  at- 
tentions, I  began  to  sing.  As  soon  as  my  lay  was  ended, 
the  visitor  turned  to  my  mistress  and  said  that  the  dear 
creature  would  necessarily  become  the  most  beautiful  sing- 
ing bird  in  the  world  if  its  eyes  were  burned  out,  and  it 
were  confined  in  a  narrow  cage. 

"This  dreadful  suggestion  was  sanctioned  by  my  beau- 
tiful mistress,  upon  the  repeated  assurance  that  my  song 
would  be  greatly  increased  thereby.  Accordingly,  upon 
the  next  day,  she  undertook  the  inhuman  operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  given  directions,  using  the  point  of  a  heated 
knitting-needle. 

"  My  condition  may  now  be  easier  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. Fortunately  I  was  not  permitted  to  endure  the 
sad  loneliness  of  constant  darkness  for  any  extended  time, 
as  on  one  occasion,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  cat  came 
unnoticed  into  the  room,  pulled  me  through  the  bars  of  my 
cage  and  ate  me  up. 

"I  was  far  from  dissatisfied  to  be  again  released  from 
both  blindness  and  imprisonment,  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
May-bug  to  fly  about  in  the  air.    However,  I  had  scarcely 
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entered  into  this  sphere  of  my  existence  when  a  gentleman, 
in  whose  garden  I  was  seeking  food  on  a  cherry  leaf,  caught 
me  and  gave  me  to  his  son,  a  little  fellow  who  was  just 
luxuriating  in  his  first  pair  of  trousers,  saying  :  '  Here, 
Charlie,  is  a  bird  for  you.'  The  boy  received  me  with 
pleasure,  expressing  Satanic  joy,  and  forthwith  impaled 
me  alive,  as  he  had  been  taught,  upon  a  needle  fastened  to 
a  linen  thread.  Thus  I  was  condemned  to  afford  pleasure 
to  my  young  master  by  sailing  around  in  the  anguish  and 
torment  of  death.  When  I  was  completely  exhausted  and 
unable  to  use  my  wings  any  longer,  he  was  told  to  crush 
me  under  foot,  as  I  was  of  no  further  use,  a  command 
which  he  executed  in  a  merciful  manner  by  scrunching  me 
in  an  instant  in  the  dust. 

"  From  a  May-bug  I  migrated  into  a  rain-worm,  and  found 
myself  esconced  in  the  dung-heap  of  a  farm-yard.  By 
this  change  of  my  condition  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection  that,  while  I  could  not  now  rise  in  the  air  and  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought  take  myself  from  one  place  to 
another,  I  was  at  least  in  a  position  where  I  could  neither  be 
a  pleasure  to  mankind  nor  evoke  their  enmity,  both  of  which 
had  proven  equally  disastrous  to  me.  Thus  I  hoped  now 
to  end  my  life  in  peace,  as  in  my  humble  condition  I  would 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  cruel  of  all  created  creatures. 

"Alas!  I  was  not  suffered  to  rest  long  in  my  fancied 
security.  One  morning  I  was  disturbed  by  an  unusual 
noise,  and  remarked  that  the  whole  earth  around  me 
trembled.  Quickly  crawling  up  to  the  surface  to  learn 
the  cause,  I  no  sooner  got  to  the  top  than  I  was  eagerly 
seized  by  the  person  who  had  loosened  the  earth  with  a 
digging-fork  for  just  the  purpose  of  what  had  brought  me 
to  the  light.  Thus,  together  with  many  others  of  my  kind, 
all  companions  in  misfortune,  I  was  thrown  promiscuously 
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into  a  broken  pot,  and  soon  after  became  the  property  of  a 
tender-hearted  shepherd  who  found  his  pleasure  in  angling. 

"  The  next  morning  this  man  took  us  to  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  and  forthwith  took  out  one  of  my  companions  ;  and, 
while  whistling  a  lively  tune,  forced  a  barbed  fish-hook 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  worm,  as  the  point  entered 
at  the  head  and  emerged  at  the  tail.  The  unfortunate  ani- 
mal squirmed  on  the  bloody  hook  in  pain  and  suffered 
torture  greater  than  any  human  being  ever  experienced, 
and  which  no  animal  can  feel  whose  muscular  vitality  does 
not  extend  to  all  parts  of  its  being. 

"In  this  condition  it  was  thrown  into  the  water  as  bait 
for  a  fish,  until  it,  together  with  the  concealed  hook,  was 
swallowed  by  an  eel.  As  I  witnessed  this  tragedy  I  made 
my  own  reflections  upon  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  pleasure  of  catching  the  game  and  the  torment  inflicted 
upon  the  bait.  However,  these  reflections  were  suddenly 
dispelled  by  the  identical  anguish  of  death  of  which  I  had 
just  been  a  witness. 

**  You  would  not  have  space  enough  upon  your  paper  if 
I  were  to  relate  to  you  all  that  I  suffered  from  the  thought- 
less brutality  of  the  human  race :  what  I  experienced  as 
a  cock,  a  lobster,  and  a  pig.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  I 
have  suffered  equal  to  the  malefactor  who  is  broken  on  the 
wheel,  for  I  was  boiled  alive  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  beaten 
to  death  with  five  thongs,  to  tickle  the  sensual  palate  of  the 
epicure  or  furnish  enjoyment  for  the  rabble." 

Thus  far  I  had  been  the  amanuensis  of  an  unseen  men- 
tor. During  the  continuation  of  my  musing  I  felt  some- 
thing tickle  my  hand.  As  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  the  paper 
to  see  what  it  was,  I  found  it  to  be  a  common  house-fly, 
which  I  immediately  caught  and  killed  by  holding  it  in  the 
flame  of  my  lamp.    In  an  instant  the  fly  disappeared  and 
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a  young  maiden  of  exquisite  form  and  beauty,  in  all  the 
glory  of  budding  womanhood,  stood  before  me.  "  Thought- 
less wretch,"  said  she,  "you  have  once  again  changed  the 
condition  of  my  existence,  and  have  now  exposed  me  to 
far  greater  fatalities  than  any  to  which  I  have  thus  far 
been  subjected.  As  a  house-fly,  I  was  your  mentor  and  I 
might  have  escaped  from  your  cruelty,  were  it  not  my  in- 
tention to  instruct  you.  Alas  !  now  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  remain  concealed,  and  therefore  equally  impossible  to 
be  safe.  The  eyes  of  sensuality  and  unbridled  desire  are 
centered  upon  me.  Man  will  henceforth  use  all  his  wit, 
and  employ  an  indefatigable  resolution  to  lead  me  into  dis- 
honor and  vice.  But,  although  man  still  remains  my 
enemy,  and  henceforth  attacks  me  with  greater  ardor  and 
persists  in  his  desires  with  greater  stubbornness,  I  have 
now  less  strength  to  withstand  him  than  formerly.  There 
is  an  element  within  my  own  bosom  which  will  exert  itself 
to  annihilate  me ;  its  influence  is  constant,  and  a  constant 
influence  is  not  easily  overcome.  In  the  meantime  pub- 
lish unto  the  world  what  I  have  disclosed  unto  you  ;  and  if 
perchance  thereby  a  single  human  being  is  turned  from  the 
exercise  of  a  guilty  inadvertence  to  do  aught  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  also  by  these  consid- 
erations to  prevent  the  unfortunate  results  of  one's  inhuman 
actions,  which  cause  pain  and  suffering,  then  I  have  not 
suffered  in  vain. 

"  But  as  I  am  now  exposed  to  accidental  as  well  as  to 
incidental  evil,  and  as  I  not  only  stand  in  danger  of  wanton 
caprice  and  indiscretion,  but  also  of  the  wicked  designs  of 
cunning  and  knavery,  therefore,  in  order  to  expiate  for 
some  of  the  great  wrong  you  have  done  me,  let  it  hence- 
forth be  your  bounden  duty  to  warn,  in  public  print  and 
upon  all  proper  occasions,  the  female  sex  against  the  snares 
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that  are  laid  for  their  destruction,  and  discourage  the  male 
sex  from  all  attempts  to  decoy  and  debauch  innocence. 
Show  unto  the  latter  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  which 
they  heap  upon  themselves,  and  picture  to  them  the  shame- 
less, dissimulating  treachery  that  they  commit  under  the 
guise  of  ardent  and  tender  affection  for  that  beauty  and 
innocence  alone  which  makes  love  credulous,  and  in  its 
guilelessness  is  free  from  suspicion,  and  is  thus  cast  into 
unfathomable  misery." 

As  I  listened  to  this  charge,  my  heart  beat  so  strongly 
that  the  anxious  efforts  I  made  to  answer  awakened  me. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


♦ITN  this  study  of  earliest  Lutheran  beginnings  on  the 
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existence,  including  also  particularly  the  Halle  Reports, 
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the  courtesies  unfailingly  extended  by  those  in  possession 
of  original  documents  and  of  results  of  investigations  in 
localities  of  which  this  history  treats.  It  is  also  the  writer's 
desire  to  record  his  deep  indebtedness  to  the  researches 
and  the  personal  aid  of  his  friend  and  fellow-laborer  Dr. 
Julius  F.  Sachse,  freely  placed  at  his  disposal.  This  aid 
has  been  extended  to  the  writer  in  many  ways.  To  Dr. 
Sachse  also  is  due  the  credit  for  the  illustrative  material  of 
the  work. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Lutherans  on  the  Codorus413  and  the  Conewago. 
Schoolmaster  Barthel  Maul,  Rev.  John  Helfrich 
Schaum,  Rev.  Jacob  Goering,  Rev.  David  Cand- 
ler, Rev.  Valentine  Kraft,  Rev. '  J.  G. 
Bager,  Rev.  J.  F.  Wildbahn, 
Rev.  F.  V.  Melsheimer. 

HS  far  west  of  the  broad  Susquehanna  as  Lancaster  lies 
east,  is  the  city  of  York.  As  in  England,  so  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  two  adjoining  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
York  are  rich,  well-watered,  and  substantial.  Toward 
the  Lancaster  boundary  in  the  territory  of  York,  Kreitz 
Creek,  running  north  and  east,  and  the  Codorus  Creek, 
running  east  and  north,  both  emptying  into  the  Susque- 
hanna, mark  the  territory  of  the  first  German  settlements.414 

413  The  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  Pa.,  by  Beale  M.  Schmucker,  D.D., 
an  historical  discourse  delivered  September  23,  1883,  at  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of  Christ's  Church.  Gettysburg,  1888. 
See  also  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  563-575. 

414  Glossbrenner  and  Carter's  History  of  York  County  states  that  the  first 
authorized  settlement  in  the  county  was  made  in  1729,  on  Kreutz  Creek,  by 
John  and  James  Hendricks.  But  G.  R.  Prowell  informs  us  that  there  were  no 
authorized  settlements  in  the  valley  between  York  and  the  Susquehanna  be- 
fore the  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1736.  All  persons  who  ap- 
peared in  the  county  before  that  date  were  squatters.  What  is  known  as  Bluns- 
ton  permits  to  make  surveys  west  of  the  river  were  issued  first  in  1733.  These 
were  griven  to  prospective  settlers  in  the  northern  and  central  sections  of  the 
county.    There  were  settlers  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county  under  Maryland 
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Of  the  earliest  members  of  the  definitely  recognized  Lu- 
theran church  on  the  Codorus,  four  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
before  1731,  six  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1731,  and  six  in  the 
fall  of  1732. 415 

In  the  month  of  September,  1733,  after  the  Rev.  John 
Caspar  Stoever  had  been  ordained,  and  had  come  back  to 
New  Holland,  he  visited  the  Lutherans  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Codorus  and  gathered  them  into  a  congrega- 
tion under  the  name  of  "  Die  Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Gemeinde  an  der  Kathores."  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
congregations  organized  by  Stoever,  a  church  record  was 
purchased,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  the  names  of  twenty- 
four  persons  are  recorded  who  contributed  to  the  purchase 
of  the  book.416  The  congregation  had  a  book  but  no 
church.    It  worshipped  in  private  houses  for  eleven  years. 

What  led  Stoever  to  go  as  far  west  as  York,  was  possibly 
his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  early  settlers  in  York 
County,  Sebastian  Eberle  and  George  Schuhmacher. 
Here  now  was  the  first  little  congregation  west  of  the  Sus- 

grants  as  early  as  1732.  The  first  authorized  settlement  in  York  County  by  the 
Germans  was  made  around  the  present  site  of  Hanover  in  1730.  It  was  that 
year  that  Adam  Fahrney  Forney  and  other  Germans  obtained  a  bond  of  agree- 
ment to  make  the  settlement  on  "  Digges  Choice,"  which  was  a  tract  of  ten 
thousand  acres  granted  John  Digges,  a  petty  Irish  nobleman,  by  Lord  Baltimore. 
As  a  temporary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  did  not  decide  in 
what  province  this  land  was  situated,  this  fact  was  not  determined  until  after 
1763- 

415  Compare  Stoever's  records  with  the  list  of  entries  into  Philadelphia.  Of 
the  forty-nine  heads  of  families  in  Stoever's  baptismal  register,  five  came  in 
1727,  two  in  1728,  one  in  1730,  eleven  in  1731,  twenty-two  in  1732,  six  in  1733 
and  two  in  1734.    (B.  M.  Schmucker's  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  Pa.,  p.  4.) 

41 6  The  record  contains  Stoever's  baptisms  and  marriages.  There  is  no 
record  of  burials  prior  to  those  entered  in  1748  by  Pastor  Schaum,  nor  any 
record  of  confirmations  or  communions.  This  original  Stoever  book  is  still  in 
existence,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Enders,  the  present  pastor 
of  Christ  Lutheran  Church.  We  very  much  regret  that  neither  the  fly  leaf, 
containing  the  names  of  the  original  members  in  Stoever's  handwriting,  nor 
the  second  page,  containing  the  first  baptisms  would  reproduce  well  by  photo- 
graphic process. 
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quehanna.  It  was  gathered  from  the  whole  district  along 
the  Codorus,  and  came  to  full  development  before  there 
was  a  single  house  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  fully  eight  years  before  the  first  survey  for  lay- 
ing out  the  town  was  made  in  October,  1741.417  Rev. 
Stoever  visited  York  and  held  services  once  a  month  as  a 
rule.418  This  he  did  for  nearly  ten  years.  During  his 
pastorate  he  baptized  191  persons  and  married  34  couples. 
His  labors  here  ended  in  April,  1743.  He  had  already 
removed  from  New  Holland  to  his  new  home  on  the  Qui- 
topahila  in  1740.  From  the  Quitopahila  home  the  distance 
to  Lancaster  was  25  miles,  and  across  the  hills ;  the  dis- 
tance to  York  was  greater  still,  and  it  was  evidently  beyond 
his  power  to  continue  its  care.419 

On  the  day  when  Pastor  Stoever  baptized  for  the  last 
time,  viz.,  April  28,  1743,  the  baptisms  of  his  successor, 
Pastor  Candler,  began.  Rev.  Candler's  pastorate  was 
very  short.  His  health  failed  and  he  died  in  December, 
1744.    When  York  was  laid  out  in  1741  a  lot  had  been 

417  James  Logan  in  a  Letter  To  The  Proprietor  under  date  of  1743,  writes  : 
"  Wee  have  got  eleven  houses  already  Built  in  it,  &  several  others  setting  on 
foot.  *  *  *  You  may  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the  centre  of  ye  Town  is 
two  squares  to  ye  eastward  of  ye  Creek.  The  Houses  built  are  from  ye  Creek 
towards  ye  Centre,  and  several  Lots  are  taken  up  to  ye  eastward  of  ye  Centre. 
*  ?s  *  The  2  Religious  Societies  of  which  The  Town  &  Country  adjacent  con- 
sist, (viz.)  ye  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  have  apply 'd  each  for  a  lot  for  a  House 
of  Worship,  which  in  your  name,  I  have  promisee  them,  and  they  are  going 
to  build  immediately."  The  Reformed  appear  to  have  gone" to  church  with 
the  Lutherans.  They  are  said  to  have  organized  about  1 742,  and  to  have  erected 
a  log  church  in  1746.  The  elders  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  called  Rev. 
Jacob  Lischy  as  pastor  on  August  12,  1744. 

418  The  entries  of  his  baptisms  at  York  show  this  to  have  been  the  case. 

419  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  in  his  History  of  the  York  Congregation,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Pastor  Stoever,  finding  that  many  settlers  who  had  gone  be- 
yond York  to  the  Conewago  and  Monocacy  Creeks  and  from  there  down 
toward  Maryland,  also  needed  to  be  looked  after  and  organized  into  congrega- 
tions ;  therefore  sought  some  one  who  could  be  settled  beyond  the  Susquehanna 
and  take  charge  of  this  new  field.  This  view  is  suggestive  but  not  quite  cor- 
rect. 
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secured  from  the  Proprietaries  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
plot  for  the  Lutheran  Church  and  a  building  was  erected  in 
1744.  This  old  log  Lutheran  Church  was  the  first  Church 
structure  in  the  town.  On  its  site  now  stands  the  third 
or  present  Christ  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1745 
the  congregation  received  the  first  church  bell  in  this 
whole  vicinity.  It  came  all  the  way  from  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  New  York  city,  and  was  used  in  its  new  abode 
for  the  next  ninety  years. 

Having  heard  the  eloquent  Pastor  Nyberg  preach  at  the 
funeral  of  Candler  in  the  Conewago  Church,  those  present 
from  the  congregations  of  the  charge  made  arrangements 
with  him  that  he  should  serve  them  temporarily  and  should 
secure  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  minister  from  Sweden  for 
them  to  be  their  pastor.  But  as  soon  as  Pastor  Nyberg, 
in  the  close  of  1745,  openly  united  with  the  Mora- 
vians, the  York  congregation,  with  the  others,  rose  up  in 
resistance  against  him.420  The  Swedish  pastor  Naesman 
came  upon  the  scene  early  in  1746,  but  effected  no  results. 

In  the  absence  of  any  pastor  during  this  period  of  strug- 
gle, the  old  schoolmaster,  Bartholomaus  Maul,421  who  was 
prominent  among  the  stalwart  Lutherans  in  opposing  the 

420  In  York  the  struggle  was  an  especially  severe  one,  as  the  Reformed 
pastor,  Jacob  Lischy,  was  of  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  concealed  relation 
to  the  Moravians  with  him  [Nyberg].  They  worked  together  with  great 
heartiness  and  were  assisted  by  brethren  from  Bethlehem.  In  and  all  around 
York  they  brought  many  to  take  sides  with  them.  In  1746  a  Moravian  Synod 
was  held  at  Kreutz  Creek.  Nyberg  brought  two  Moravian  missionaries  from 
Bethlehem  and  tried  to  settle  one  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  York  and 
the  other  at  Monocacy.  (B.  M.  Schmucker's  The  Lutheran  Church  in  York, 
Pa.,  p.  10.) 

421  Barthol.  Maul  came  to  America  in  1732  in  the  same  ship  with  Christian 
and  Conrad  I,au  and  Nicholas  Koyer,  who  were  original  members  of  the 
congregation.  Maul  was  still  living  in  1754,  but  was  dead  before  1759. 
(Schmucker,  The  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  p.  16.)  He  owned  part  of  the 
land  adjoining  the  town  of  York  on  the  east.  Maul  was  one  of  the  first  county 
commissioners  for  York  County. 
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efforts  of  Pastor  Nyberg,  held  services  regularly  for  the 
congregation.  He  read  a  sermon  at  church  services  and 
carefully  instructed  the  young  for  future  confirmation. 
Fortunately  there  is  still  in  existence  a  sketch  of  the  origi- 
nal old  one-story  log  school  house,  with  its  three  small 
windows  and  a  door  on  the  one  side,  and  its  two  small 
windows  on  the  other  side,  in  which  the  sturdy  school- 
master gathered  together  and  fostered  the  first  beginnings 
of  Lutheranism  in  York.  The  picture  of  this  school  house 
is  shown  on  a  later  page  in  connection  with  the  first  stone 


church  and  the  dwelling  of  the  pastor  who  built  the  church. 
It  stands  in  the  church  yard  between  these  two  structures. 

Meantime  the  congregation  applied  to  Muhlenberg  for  a 
pastor  and  asked  to  be  visited  and  cared  for  through  him 
until  they  might  receive  a  pastor. 

In  answer  Muhlenberg  himself  made  his  first  visit  to  York 
in  May,  1746.  He  had  come  thither  fresh  from  the  Mora- 
vian difficulties  in  the  Lancaster  Lutheran  congregation. 
He  had  just  taken  possession  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Lancaster  in  the  manner  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 
At  York  he  encouraged  the  congregation  and  confirmed 
the  children  whom  the  schoolmaster  had  instructed.  He 
also  baptized  a  number  of  children.  He  found  that  the 
organization  already  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
families,  and  that  the  unhappy  strife  was  still  raging  with 
great  earnestness.  Muhlenberg  had  not  a  single  minister 
whom  he  could  send  to  these  people,  and  the  best  that 
could  be  done  was  to  continue  the  services  held  by  the  old 
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schoolmaster.  The  Moravian  party  was  very  active  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  towns- 
men. Thus  matters  went  on  for  another  year,  until  June, 
1747,  when  Muhlenberg  again  appeared  at  York,  and  from 
thence  journeyed  through  the  whole  West-Susquehanna 
circuit  —  Conewago,  Hanover,  Monocacy  and  down  to 
Frederick  to  encourage  and  reorganize  the  Lutherans. 
He  had  reached  York  late  on  Sunday  night,  and  some  of 
the  people  came  together  at  midnight  to  welcome  him  and 
express  their  joy  that  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  admin- 
istered to  them  on  the  following  Sunday.422    He  spent  the 

422  The  following-  is  Muhlenberg's  own  account,  in  his  diary,  of  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself :  "June  21,  1747.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  from 
Lancaster  twenty-two  miles  and  in  the  night  reached  the  newly  laid  out  town 
called  York.  Some  of  the  people  came  together  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  rejoiced  at  my  arrival  and  expected  that  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  ad- 
ministered to  them  on  the  following  Sunday,  as  it  had  long  been  promised 
them.  I  was  now  in  the  district  in  which  the  Lutheran  congregations  had  com- 
missioned Mr.  Nyberg,  when  they  still  had  supposed  him  to  be  a  genuine  Luth- 
eran, to  secure  an  orthodox  minister  for  them  from  Sweden.  Mr.  Nyberg  had 
promised  to  get  them  one  who  was  even  better  than  himself.  In  the  meantime 
he  often  visited  the  congregations  as  far  as  into  Maryland,  and  one  and  another 
soul  was  awakened  under  his  lively  preaching.  When  he  thought  that  his 
party  had  become  strong  enough,  he  tried  to  introduce  two  brethren  from 
Bethlehem  here  and  in  Maryland.  The  opposite  party  however  proved  unex- 
pectedly too  strong,  resisted  him  and  said  that  they  had  asked  for  Lutheran 
ministers  from  Sweden  and  not  for  Moravians  from  Bethlehem.  Thereupon  a 
great  division  arose.  The  people  who  had  been  awakened  by  his  method 
clung  very  closely  to  him,  were  ready  to  live  or  die  with  him,  and,  being  so 
persuaded  by  him,  declared  that  we  were  false  teachers.  The  stronger  party 
nevertheless  locked  the  church  against  him  and  said  that  they  would  connect 
themselves  with  our  united  congregations.  Nyberg's  party  were  supported  and 
strengthened  by  the  Reformed  minister,  Jacob  Lischy  and  others  from  Bethle- 
hem. Lischy  had  for  some  time  labored  in  the  Reformed  congregations  in  this 
district,  but  after  it  became  known  that  he  was  of  Moravian  tendencies,  his  con- 
gregations also  were  distracted.  Under  these  circumstances  I  was  in  a  difficult 
position.  Awakened  souls  of  both  parties  showed  spiritual  hunger,  were  well 
disposed  toward  my  preaching,  except  that  those  of  Moravian  tendencies  were 
not  pleased  with  the  preaching  of  the  law,  repentance,  prayer  and  spiritual  con- 
flict, although  I  maintained  these  points  clearly  enough  with  proofs  from  the 
Scriptures  and  our  Confessions,  and  when  I  was  constrained  to  give  testimony 
against  Nyberg  and  other  Moravians,  they  considered  it  as  almost  the  sin 
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week  in  visiting  the  congregations  along  the  line  into 
Maryland  and  returned  to  York  again  by  Saturday  noon. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  were  already  as- 
sembled to  meet  the  pastor  personally  and  to  hand  in  their 
names  prior  to  the  preparatory  service  which  took  place  at 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon.  In  the  interview  which  he 
had  with  these  people,  investigating  the  nature  of  their 
church  difficulty  and  ascertaining  their  spiritual  fitness  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Supper,  the  wise,  earnest,  pious  and 
judicious  character  of  Muhlenberg  is  beautifully  mani- 
fested.423   At  three  o'clock  the  Confessional  Service  was 

against  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Lutherans  had  been  driven 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  'Den?i  die  An/echlung  lehret  au/  das  Wort 
merken.'  Their  zeal  for  orthodoxy  also  was  to  be  commended,  if  only  it  was 
kept  in  the  reasonable  bounds  of  moderation,  and  pure  doctrine  was  accom- 
panied by  a  holy  life.  At  the  same  time  I  can  safely  affirm  that  some  of  our 
people  in  the  severest  conflicts  with  the  disingenuous  Moravians,  stood  so  firm 
and  acted  with  such  Christian  moderation  and  wisdom,  that  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  especial  grace  of  God  which  protects  the  simple-hearted."  (Lutheran 
Church  in  York,  pp.  12,  13.) 

42  3  "  I  went  into  the  home  of  a  deacon,  called  in  those  deacons  and  elders 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  taking  great  pains  that  the  church  and  congre- 
gation should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Moravians.  I  requested  that  they 
should  let  go  all  disturbing  thoughts  and  turn  themselves  heartily  to  God, 
seeking  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they 
should  also,  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  conscience,  tell  me  im- 
partially how  each  one  who  now  desired  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  conducted  himself.  Their  old  schoolmaster,  who  up  to  this  time  had  ex- 
ercised great  diligence  in  instructing  the  children,  and  also  had  read  sermons 
on  Sundays  and  thus  kept  the  congregation  together,  was  present  with  the 
rest,  and  was  questioned  regarding  some  complaints  against  him.  Because  of 
his  faithfulness  and  stability,  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  party, 
who  accused  him  of  many  gross  sins  and  iniquities.  But  in  the  examination 
it  was  discovered  that  most  of  what  had  been  said  against  him  was  inspired  by 
hatred,  although  indeed  he  himself  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  slip  once  or 
twice.  He  promised  to  ask  God  for  an  entirely  new  heart  and  for  His  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  walk  more  cautiously  in  the  future.  Here  and  there  a  deacon 
also  had  been  too  heated  and  boisterous  in  the  Moravian  conflict,  which  was 
disapproved  of  in  love  and  gentleness.  As  these  persons  one  after  another 
handed  in  their  names  there  were  found  to  be  three  kinds.  Of  some  it  was  tes- 
tified that  up  to  now  they  had  diligently  hearkened  to  God's  Word,  and  had 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  manner.    Of  others  it  was  stated 
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that  they  lived  in  conflict  with  their  neighbors  and  had  not  diligently  heark- 
ened to  God's  Word.  Of  these  it  was  required  that  they  should  come  with  their 
opponents  and  should  reconcile  themselves.  Some  did  so  and  promised  to  give 
God's  Spirit  and  Word  a  place  in  their  hearts.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  him- 
self came  and  complained  concerning  a  scolding  neighbor.  But  the  latter  was 
coarse  and  wild  and  would  take  no  advice,  therefore  he  was  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  until  he  had  prepared  himself. 

"The  third  class  consisted  of  some  who  had  been  partially  awakened  by 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  Nyberg  and  his  adherents.  The  deacons  complained  that 
such  did  not  attend  church  regularly  on  Sunday,  but  on  the  contrary  ran  after 
Mr.  Nyberg  and  others.  They  replied  that  the  above-mentioned  preachers 
stirred  their  hearts  ;  and  that  they  had  been  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  sin 
by  such  sermons,  had  acknowledged  themselves  as  poor  sinners  before  God, 
and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  rid  of  their  sins  and  to  receive  grace  for 
a  new  life.  They  furthermore  testified  that  they  had  a  desire  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  had  not  departed  from  the  evangelical  [Lutheran]  religion, 
but  had  become  all  the  more  firmly  established  in  it,  since  now  for  the  first 
time  God's  Word  and  Luther's  catechism  were  thoroughly  relished  by  them. 
The  deacons  desired  that  they  should  promise  that  hereafter  they  would  go  to 
church  more  faithfully  and  attend  the  reading  of  the  sermons  and  would  not 
run  after  Mr.  Nyberg  any  more.  They  replied  that  they  ought  not  to  be  bound 
down  so  tight.  But  they  would  promise  that  if  a  good  teacher  from  our  col- 
legium would  come  thither  and  preach,  it  would  be  a  joy  to  them  to  hear  him 
and  follow  him  in  so  far  as  he  was  God's  follower.  In  the  reading  of  sermons 
they  did  not  discover  any  power  or  edification.  *  *  *  I  saw  very  well  how  the 
matter  stood  on  both  sides  ;  and  then  desired  to  speak  with  the  deacons  alone 
and  afterwards  also  with  these  people.  The  deacons  stated  that  they  rejoiced 
if  souls  were  awakened  and  brought  to  better  thoughts,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  be  somewhat  sharp,  otherwise  the  congregation  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
scattered,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  gathered  by  such  impostors  as 
Karl  Rudolph  and  his  like,  who  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  this  latter 
case,  the  small  harvest  which  could  be  hoped  for,  if  in  time  a  preacher  out  of 
our  collegium  were  sent  to  them,  would  be  lost  entirely.  They  had  no  enmity 
toward  Mr.  Nyberg  and  other  persons,  and  also  loved  the  gifts  of  these  preach- 
ers, but  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  committed  to  the  Moravian  sect,  the 
souls  awakened  by  them  did  not  remain  in  their  original  symplicity,  but  were 
gradually  led  away.  I  assented  to  this,  and  said  that  they  must  nevertheless  be 
somewhat  cautious  and  not  spoil  things  on  either  side.  But  I  drew  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  generally  at  the  first  awakening  there  was  an  attachment 
of  love  between  teachers  and  hearers,  which  gradually  became  more  and  more 
strong.  Their  intentions  and  conduct  were  good,  for  they  had  not  done  any- 
thing out  of  hatred  or  enmity,  but  had  the  real  welfare  of  the  congregation  as 
their  object.  Afterward  I  spoke  with  the  newly-awakened  people,  and  ad- 
monished them  to  continue  in  the  good  work  that  had  been  begun,  to  prove  all 
things  according  to  God's  Word  and  the  catechism,  not  to  build  their  hopes  on 
human  opinions,  but  on  the  rock  Jesus  Christ.  Three  or  four  such  persons  went 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  have  promised  obedience." — Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  357. 
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held,  Muhlenberg  preaching  on  Matt.  11,  8. 424  After  the 
service  he  examined  the  candidates  for  confirmation,  and 
in  the  evening  "  refreshed  and  edified"  himself  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Church  Council. 

The  next  morning  the  church  building  proved  to  be  too 
small.  A  great  congregation  had  gathered  from  a  radius 
of  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Nearly  half  the  audience  had  to 
stand  outside  the  building.  Muhlenberg  again  held  Con- 
fessional Service,  preached  on  the  gospel  of  the  Great 
Supper,  baptized  young  children,  confirmed  the  class  of 
fifteen  catechumens,425  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  200  communicants.  In  the  evening  Muhlenberg  was 
invited  as  a  guest  to  the  house  of  the  justice  of  the  peace 426 
of  the  town,  where  he  was  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
what  he  knew  of  Pastor  Nyberg  and  the  Moravians,  and 
where  he  narrated  what  we  have  already  told  in  the 
chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Lancaster  church.  We  can 
imagine  how  dramatic  this  night-scene  at  the  little  town's 
squire's  house  must  have  been,  and  how  breathlessly  faces 
peered  in  the  firelight  over  the  shoulders  of  the  small  as- 
semblage and  gazed  upon  the  impressive  speaker  before 
them,  eager  to  get  every  word  as  he  gravely  unfolded  to 
them  his  knowledge  and  convictions. 

This  was  in  1747.  It  was  another  year  before  Muhlen- 
berg was  able  to  make  provision  for  the  church  at  York. 


***  He  says:  "The  people  were  all  very  attentive  and  enhungered  and 
drank  in  the  Word  as  a  dry  land  does  the  warm  rain." 
426  "Amid  plenteous  tears." 

•*26  George  Swoabe,  written  Swope  as  early  as  1749.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
provincial  justices  of  York  County,  appointed  at  the  same  time  with  John  Day, 
Michael  Tanner,  N.  Hussey,  who  also  were  the  commissioners  to  "lay  off" 
York  County.  Swoabe  was  one  of  the  original  and  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  fact,  his  name  appears  first  on  the  list  of  members 
who  purchased  the  original  Stoever  Record  book. 
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ME  must  now  turn  back  to  the  26th  of  January  in  the 
year  1 745 .  On  that  day  there  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia a  group  of  three  young  Germans,  fresh  from  their 
schooling  at  Halle,  who  were  destined  to  play  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  in  the  firm  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
who  in  the  hand  of  Muhlenberg  served  as  tools  to  build  up 
the  weaker  parts  of  the  walls  of  Zion.  One  of  them  was 
to  become  the  new  pastor  of  the  languishing  congregation 
in  the  little  town  of  York.427  His  name  was  John  Helfrich 
Schaum. 

Shortly  after  Schaum  had  landed  he  had  become  the 
German  schoolmaster  in  the  Philadelphia  church.  He 
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resided  with  his  comrade  Brunholtz,  who  was  now  the 
Philadelphia  pastor.  He  taught  school  in  the  house  in 
which  he  resided,  and  preached  occasionally  under  the 
pastor's  direction.428 

Catechete  Schaum  429  had  been  in  America  for  a  little 


427  The  other  two  comrades  in  this  company  of  helpers  were  the  distin- 
guished Rev.  Peter  Brunholtz  and  Catechete  Nicolas  Kurtz,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  much  hereafter. 

428  At  Germantown  and  at  Cohenzie,  N.  J.  In  the  spring  of  1747  he  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  Raritan,  N.  J.,  as  a  diaconus  or  unordained  helper  or 
vicar.  His  instructions  for  the  work  at  Raritan  were  very  minute,  and  gave 
him  authority  to  teach,  preach,  baptize  and  marry. 

429  Life  of  Schaum. 
According  to  Sprague's  Annals,  John  Helfrich  Schaum  was  born  at  Gies- 
sen,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  "When  he  was  selected  for  labor  in  America  his 
father,  John  Phil.  H.  Schaum,  was  Preceptor  of  the  school  at  Munchholzhau- 
sen,  in  the  domain  of  the  Count  of  Solms-Braunfels,  not  far  from  Giessen,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  John  George  Kurtz,  teacher,  at  Liitzellinden,  nearby, 
and  father  of  Nicholas  Kurtz,  who  was  sent  over  with  Schaum.  Schaum  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Orphan  House  and  at  the  University  at  Halle. 
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more  than  three  years.  It  was  the  spring  of  1748,  and 
the  small  force  of  Lutheran  clergy  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  another  auxiliary  from  Halle,  in  the  person 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Handschuh.  Thus  unexpectedly  Muhlenberg 
was  in  a  position  to  act  in  the  supply  of  the  long-neglected 
backwoods  regions  of  the  Conestoga  and  the  Codorus. 
Quickly  enough  he  decided  to  send  Handschuh  to  Lan- 
caster and  to  take  Schaum  from  the  Philadelphia  school 
and  send  him  to  York.  Schaum  was  furnished  with 
exact  prescriptions  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  conduct  of 
public  services,  of  his  pastoral  life,  and  in  his  official  and 
private  career. m 

Schaum  looked  forward  to  his  new  responsibility  with 
considerable  trepidation.  We  have  his  own  language, 
narrating  in  very  lively  style,  his  first  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  his  arrival  at  York.  He  had  reached  Lan- 
caster and  was  sojourning  there  with  Pastor  Handschuh. 
It  was  the  17th  of  May.  The  two  pastors  and  school- 
master Vigera  of  Philadelphia  waited  the  whole  day  for  a 

When  he  was  a  student  of  theology  he  was  selected  from  other  scholars  by  Dr. 
Francke  and  his  associates,  licensed  as  a  catechete  and  sent  over  with  authority 
to  teach  in  the  congregational  school,  to  instruct  the  catechumens  and  occa- 
sionally to  preach  under  the  oversight  of  the  United  Pastors."  (Hall.  Nachrr. 
I.,  88-00.) 

430 These  instructions  as  still  preserved  and  handed  down  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Schaum,  were  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Schmucker  and,  on  a  comparison 
with  the  letter  to  the  congregations  at  Raritan,  were  found  to  be  substantially 
the  same.  Schaum  was  to  keep  an  exact  and  connected  diary  of  each  day's 
events  and  official  acts  to  be  submitted  to  the  ministers  and  to  send  occasional 
reports  of  affairs.  He  was  to  conduct  all  services  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  order  given  him.  Minute  directions  as  to  the  length  and  mode  of 
preaching  were  given.  Schaum  had  authority  to  baptize,  but  must  use  the  ex- 
act words  of  the  Agenda.  He  also  had  authority  to  marry  those  of  the  congre- 
gation after  three-fold  publication  of  the  banns.  It  was  his  duty  to  instruct 
carefully  the  young  as  the  most  important  matter  committed  to  him,  and 
finally  he  is  minutely  charged  as  to  his  couduct  and  conversation.  He  had  no 
authority  to  confirm  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  One  of  the  ordained 
pastors  would  come  from  time  to  time  for  these  purposes. 
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delegation  that  was  to  come  over  from  York  and  to  take 
them  to  the  new  field.  No  one  appeared.  They  could 
not  imagine  what  this  meant.  Many  thoughts  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  waiting  brethren  to  trouble  them.  They 
finally  decided  to  start  for  York  on  their  own  account,  and 
found  a  way  by  means  of  which  they  could  proceed  on 
their  journey.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna, they  were  greeted  by  two  persons  who  proved  to 
be  the  missing  delegation  from  the  York  church.  They 
at  once  asked  these  two  deputies  why  no  one  had  come  to 
Lancaster.  The  reply  was  that  the  York  people  had  not 
received  the  expected  word,  and  that  it  was  only  this 
morning  they  had  heard  through  Pastor  Schlatter  that 
Schaum  would  probably  arrive. 

Poor  Mr.  Schaum  was  very  much  troubled  at  these  tid- 
ings. The  next  day  was  the  date  set  for  the  preparatory 
service,  but  if  the  people  had  not  received  the  notice  of  his 
intended  arrival,  how  could  they  assemble?  Meantime, 
continuing  on  their  journey,  they  at  last  set  foot  in  the 
little  town  of  less  than  sixty  wooden  dwellings,431  and  were 
received  with  hearty  welcome  and  great  joy,  and  taken  in 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Billmeier. 

The  next  morning  Schaum  and  Handschuh  walked 
down  the  street  and  visited  several  of  the  members,  inquir- 
ing concerning  their  spiritual  condition.  Schaum  also  on 
this  day,  at  the  very  outstart,  presented  and  effected  the 
adoption  of  the  congregational  constitution  of  the  United 
Ministers.  In  the  afternoon  Pastors  Schlatter  and  Lischy 
were  requested  to  announce  from  the  pulpit  that  Schaum 
had  arrived  and  that  Lutheran  services  would  be  held 
next  day.  The  following  day  was  the  Festival  of  Ascen- 
sion, and  a  great  crowd  of  people  gathered  at  the  Luth- 

431  But  one  of  these  had  an  open  fireplace  and  hearth. 
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eran  service.  Mr.  Schaum  installed  the  newly  elected 
elders  and  deacons.  At  the  same  service  Handschuh  con- 
firmed sixteen  catechumens  that  had  been  instructed  by 
schoolmaster  Maul.  On  the  day  following  the  Lord's 
supper  was  administered  by  Handschuh,  after  a  sermon  by 
Schaum,  and  seven  children  were  baptized.  On  Satur- 
day Handschuh  and  Vigera  journeyed  to  Conewago  (Han- 
over) and  connected  it,  together  with  the  Lower  Bermu- 
dian  congregation,  with  Schaum's  charge  at  York. 

Mr.  Schaum  has  left  very  interesting  diaries  of  his  daily 
experiences  in  his  work  at  York,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  at  Halle,  and  in  which  the  names  of  a 
number  of  the  early  citizens  of  York  are  mentioned.  He 
has  also  left  an  extended  correspondence. 

A  letter  of  Pastor  Handschuh,  from  Lancaster,  dated 
July  9,  1748,  indicates  that  already  in  two  short  months 
Schaum  had  begun  to  have  difficulties  at  York.  Hand- 
schuh encourages  him,  and  tells  him  that  all  will  turn  out 
for  the  best.  In  January,  1749,  Pastor  Brunholtz  writes 
him  in  a  beautiful  and  brotherly  manner  and  tells  him  to 
keep  his  daily  course  of  life  above  suspicion.  "  You  know 
well  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  careful  in  the  presence  of 
others.  One  has  enemies  on  all  sides.  Recall  this  fact. 
Live  daily  in  Christ.  Cherish  the  office  you  have  re- 
ceived from  him.  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us.  Your  most  faithful  friend  and  brother,  Peter  Brun- 
holtz." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Schaum  met  with  difficulties  in 
his  new  pastorate.  For  nearly  five  years  there  had  not 
been  a  settled  pastor  in  this  congregation.  Amid  the  dis- 
tractions brought  about  by  Nyberg  and  Lischy  there  had 
been  no  services  in  the  church,  except  those  conducted  by 
the  schoolmaster.    Dissension  now  arose  and  finally  be- 
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came  so  great  that  in  1748  Muhlenberg  proposed  to  take 
Schaum  away  and  send  him  to  Raritan,  New  Jersey. 

When  the  York  congregation  heard  this  fact,  it  became 
more  docile  and  tried  to  settle  its  difficulties ;  and  things 
went  so  well  that  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  at  Lancaster  on 
June  4,  1749,  after  a  sermon  by  Muhlenberg,  Schaum  was 
ordained  to  become  pastor  in  York  church,  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  York  congregation  being  witnesses. 

Schaum  had  now  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  congregation,  and  his  ordination,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  with  that  of  Kurtz,  on  August  15, 
of  the  previous  year,  but  of  which  neither  he  nor  his  people 
had  heard  in  time,  had  been  universally  desired.432 

It  was  in  this  summer  that  the  county  of  York  was 
formed.  Immigration  became  stronger,  and  prosperity 
dawned,  to  shine  on  the  congregation  for  several  years. 

In  November,  1750,  Pastor  Schaum  was  disabled  on  his 
wedding  journey  and  was  obliged  to  use  crutches  for  many 
years.  He  was  unable  to  preach  during  the  whole  winter. 
In  1752,  after  he  attended  Synod  at  Germantown,  he 
buried  his  wife  and  child.  In  1753  he  again  was  ill,  and 
Nicholas  Kurtz  preached  for  him.  Considerable  opposi- 
tion now  manifested  itself  against  Schaum  on  the  score  of 
his  ill  health,  and  also  because  some  of  the  wealthier  part 
of  the  congregation  were  opposed  to  the  strict  discipline 
exercised  by  the  Halle  pastors.  Meantime  the  town  was 
growing  rapidly,  the  number  of  houses  in  it  having  in- 
creased nearly  fourfold  since  the  advent  of  Pastor  Schaum 
five  years  before. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  disaffected  party  brought 
young  Schwerdfeger,  a  polished  German  speaker,  whose 

432  For  details  respecting  this  and  other  parts  of  life  of  Schaum  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  congregation  see  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  566-567. 
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life  has  already  been  narrated  in  the  chapter  on  Earl  Town, 
from  Baltimore  as  their  intended  pastor.    Schaum  con- 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  SCHWERDFEGER. 


tinued  to  hold  services  for  the  majority,  and  maintained 
possession  of  the  church  until  the  spring  of  1755,  when  he 
removed  to  Tohickon,  and  became  pastor  there  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Muhlenberg. 433 

AUTOGRAPH  OF  RAUS. 

yH^UHLENBERG  succeeded  in  uniting  all  parties  in 
the  choice  of  a  new  pastor  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
Lucas  Raus,  of  New  Goshenhoppen.  But  after  Mr.  Raus' 
election,  the  latter  changed  his  mind  and  was  unwilling  to  go 
from  Goshenhoppen  to  so  distant  a  spot  as  York.  This  de- 
clination of  Raus  threw  the  people  of  York  into  great  con- 
fusion. Raus  put  the  blame  for  the  whole  affair  on  Muhlen- 
berg, and  thus  greatly  incensed  the  York  people  against  the 
helpless  and  well-meaning  patriarch.  Muhlenberg  appears 
to  have  done  the  best  he  could,  and  sent  the  young  William 
Kurtz  to  York,  where  he  taught  school  in  1756,  in  place 
of  old  Bartolomaus  Maul,  and  also  supplied  the  congrega- 
tion with  preaching.  But  in  1757  Muhlenberg  withdrew 
Kurtz  and  sent  him  to  Tohickon. 

After  this  and  other  brief  and  irregular  pastorates  be- 

433  Muhlenberg-  is  able  to  write  in  1754 :  "  I  have  been  confidently  informed 
that  Mr.  Schaum  still  has  his  church  crowded  with  hearers  and  receives  ade- 
quate support,  though  a  portion  of  his  members  have  separated  and  taken  for 
their  pastor  a  young  man  formerly  connected  with  the  public  school." 
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tween  1756  and  1758  454  the  York  people  again  opened 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Raus,  and  he  finally  consented 
to  come  as  pastor  to  York  in  1759.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  his  work  here.  Party  spirit  disappeared  at 
once  and  the  congregation  became  united.  In  his  first 
year  he  baptized  132  children,  and  161  children  were  bap- 
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TITLE  PAGE,  IN  HANDWRITING  OF  LUCAS  RAUS,  OF  AUTOGRAPH  BOOK 
USED  BY  HIM  IN  1747  WHILE  A  STUDENT  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE 
AT  JENA  ;  NOW  IN  COLLECTION  OF  YORK  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

tized  by  him  in  1761.  The  church  grew  too  small  for  the 
300  adult  and  the  250  young  members.  On  June  2,  1760, 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  building  was  laid,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1762,  and  was  consecrated  by  Provost 
Wrangel   and   Pastors   Borell,    Gerock    and  Nicholas 

434  In  the  spring  of  1756  the  York  people  seem  to  have  taken  a  George 
Lewis  Hochheimer,  who  in  Germany  had  been  a  school  teacher  and  barber, 
and  who  had  arrived  in  the  November  of  the  preceding  year,  as  their  pastor, 
Pastor  Gerock  at  Lancaster  refused  to  ordain  him,  but  he  performed  ministerial 
acts  and  entered  them  in  the  church  record  up  to  November,  1756. 

John  Casper  Kirchner  also  settled  in  York  County  in  1757. 

In  1756  the  growing  town  of  York  received  its  Court  House.  Two  years 
later  the  market  house  was  erected,  west  of  the  Court  House.  It  stood  until 
1842,  when  it  was  torn  away. 


Sketch  of  D.  Spaugler  Wagoer.  From  the  drawing  of  Lewis  Miller.  Original  Old  Dwelling  Of  Rev.  Lucas  Raus, 

From  the  Aunals  of  the  Ppeugler  Families,  with  permission  of  the  Log  School  House.  Built  in  1762. 

author,  K.  W.  Spaugler,  Ksq. 
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Kurtz.*35  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a  picture  of 
this  original  church,  built  during  the  period  of  expansion 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  under  the  ministrations 
of  Rev.  Raus.  Rev.  Raus  built  a  dwelling  house  for 
himself  in  the  same  year,  to  the  right  of  the  church.  This 
dwelling  is  also  shown  on  the  picture.4*6 

When  Mr.  Raus  took  charge  at  York  he  failed  to  com- 
municate with  Muhlenberg  respecting  either  the  congre- 
gation he  left  or  that  to  which  he  came.  In  1761  Pastor 
Gerock  invited  Raus  to  the  meeting  of  Synod  at  Lan- 
caster. Just  before  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Raus 
arose  and  presented  direct  charges  against  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg, offering  to  furnish  proofs.  Mr.  Raus  was  told  to 
present  the  proofs  to  Provost  Wrangel  and  Rev.  Andrew 
Borell,  who  would  act  as  arbitrators.  The  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy was  made  by  Mr.  Raus,  and  seems  to  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  the  Halle  pietists  were  not  good  Lutherans,  and 
that  Mr.  Muhlenberg  had  stated  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  not  perfect.  The  charges  against  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  life 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  the  complaint  that  he  had  not 
treated  Mr.  Raus  right.437  The  arbitrators  reported  that 
the  charges  were  not  sustained  and  demanded  an  apology 

4,15  The  building  was  40  by  65  feet.  The  gable  was  toward  the  street,  with 
the  front  door  in  the  center,  and  one  window  on  each  side  in  the  first  story. 
In  both  the  galleries  there  were  three  windows  and  in  the  rear  there  was  a 
steeple  which  held  two  bells.  In  1805  the  steeple  had  to  be  taken  down  as  far 
as  the  bells,  because  of  decayed  timber.  The  church  remained  standing  until 
181 2,  and  occupied  the  lot  on  which  the  present  church  is  built,  but  it  was 
situated  nearer  the  street. 

436  This  dwelling  is  still  standing  and  is  owned  by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Rouse,  the 
great  grandson  of  Lucas  Raus. 

457  Muhlenberg  himself  felt  that  Mr.  Raus  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  Halle  ministers  received  sums  of  money  from  Europe  for  their  support, 
and  divided  it  among  themselves,  giving  him  none.  Muhlenberg  believed  that 
this  impression  in  the  mind  of  Raus  was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  money  received  from  Europe  was  not  divided  among  the  clergy, 
but  was  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journeys  of  new  ministers  brought  to 
America,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  churches  and  schoolhouses. 
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from  Mr.  Raus.  He  violently  refused  to  make  the  same, 
and  withdrew  from  Synod.  He  did  not  remain  pastor  long 
at  York,  but  gave  up  the  congregation  in  1763.  He  had 
begun  the  practice  of  medicine  already  at  Goshenhoppen, 
and  continued  this  practice  at  York,  while  also  retaining 
some  country  congregations  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
Rev.  Raus  was  a  student  at  Jena  in  1745,  and  an  auto- 
graph album  which  he  then  owned  is  still  in  existence.  So 
is,  likewise,  the  elaborate  medical  work  which  he  used  as 
the  basis  of  his  practice.  It  is  entitled  Dr.  Tuchsen's 
Medical  Botany  and  was  printed  in  1543.  It  contains 
eleven  hundred  folio  pages,  including  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  hand-painted  colored  plates,  made  by  good  artists. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  books  in  this  country. 
There  is  in  fact  no  other  known  copy  of  the  book  in 
America.  Through  the  courtesy  of  G.  R.  Prowell,  of 
York,  we  are  able  to  reproduce  a  facsimile  of  its  title-page, 
containing  Rev.  Raus'  own  statement  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  brought  by  him  from  Germany  in  1757. 

From  July,  1763,  to  July,  1765,  a  Swedish  pastor  by  the 
name  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Hornell  was  in  charge  of  the  church 
at  York,  but  he  resigned  under  a  cloud.438 


438  Pastor  Hornell  had  been  ordained  in  Sweden,  turned  up  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  in  1763,  spent  a  month  with  Pastor  Borell  there,  and  then  came  to 
Provost  Wrangel  in  Philadelphia,  having  with  him  an  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  the  York  church.  The  next  day  Hornell  called  on  Muhlenberg  and  desired 
to  borrow  some  German  books.  Muhlenberg  wrote  to  Pastor  Gerock  at  Lan- 
caster, informing  the  latter  that  Pastor  Hornell  would  pass  through  there  on 
his  way  to  York.  Hornell  bid  Muhlenberg  farewell  with  tears.  That  fall  a 
call  was  made  out  to  Pastor  Hornell  and  approved  by  the  Synod.  But  in  1765 
it  was  discovered  that,  five  years  earlier,  Hornell  had  been  arrested  in  Sweden 
on  a  charge  of  serious  wrong-doing,  and  had  fled  to  Denmark  before  judgment 
was  pronounced.  Muhlenberg  advised  the  church  council  at  York  quietly  to 
forbid  Mr.  Hornell  any  further  performance  of  ministerial  acts  or  to  advise 
him  to  resign.  Provost  Wrangel  wrote  directly  to  Mr.  Hornell  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  Mr.  Hornell  resigned  and  retired  from  the  ministry. 
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FACSIMILE  TITLE  PAGE  OF  TUCHSEN'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY,  ONE  OF  THE 
RAREST  BOOKS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.     THIS  BOOK  WAS  BROUGHT 
TO  AMERICA  BY  REV.  LUCAS  RAUS  IN  I757,  AND  USED  BY 
HIM  HERE  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  HIS  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 
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John  George  Bager  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  from 
1767  until  1769.  A  full  account  of  Pastor  Bager's  labors 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  church 
at  Hanover. 

In  May,  1769,  Muhlenberg  visited  York  and  found  the 


church  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  paintings,  "  Among  which 
is  Dr.  Martin  Luther  in  life  size,  and  can  be  recognized 
pretty  well  because  his  name  is  written  beneath  the  paint- 
ing in  large  letters." 

In  April,  1770,439  the  York  congregation  gained  as  its 
pastor  a  second  one  of  the  trio  of  useful  helpers  that  had 
been  sent  from  Halle  to  the  aid  of  Muhlenberg  over  twenty 
years  before.    Schaum  had  left  York  in  1755.  Pastor 


Brunholtz  had  died  in  1758.  And  now  the  third  man, 
the  Rev.  John  Nicholas  Kurtz,  after  a  long  pastorate  in  the 
Tulpehocken,  removed  to  York  and  was  made  pastor  of 
the  York  congregation.440    He  was  in  charge  of  the  church 

459  In  1770  the  following  were  the  pastors  living-  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
connected  with  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania : 

1.  Charles  Frederick  Wildbahn  at  Hanover,  who  served  a  large  number  of 
congregations  south  and  west,  e.g.,  Taneytown,  Thomas  Creek,  Point  Creek, 
St.  John's,  near  Littlestown,  Owen's  Creek  and  even  Conococheaque  in  Mary- 
land, and  one  named  Codorus. 

a.  Pastor  J.  G.  Bager,  who  lived  near  Abbotstown  and  whose  field  of  work 
was  north  of  Wildbahn's. 

3.  John  Andrew  Krug,  whose  field  was  at  Frederick,  south  of  Wildbahn's. 

4.  In  1776  J.  G.  Goering  settled  in  Carlisle  and  served  upper  and  lower  Ber- 
mudian,  Dover,  Paradise  and  Lower  Settlement.    Hall.  Nackrr.,  I. 

4*° Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  569,  570. 
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during  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  when  Congress  met 
at  York.  In  1776  he  was  naturalized  and  became  an 
American  citizen.  During  the  meeting  of  Congress  at 
York  his  house  was  the  home  of  Bishop  White,  and  then 
of  the  Spanish  Minister,  later  of  the  French  Minister,  and 
then  finally  of  a  Member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 
In  1777  Mr.  Kurtz,  after  preaching  a  suitable  sermon,  had 
articles  of  clothing  and  stores  of  every  description  gathered 
and  sent  to  the  Continental  army.  We  present  a  picture 
of  the  Court  House  where  Congress  met. 

In  1781  the  constitution  of  his  congregation  was  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  newly  revised  constitution  for  con- 
gregations adopted  by  the  synod.  All  the  changes  are  in 
the  direction  of  stricter  discipline. 

Synod  assembled  for  the  second  time  at  York,  June  15, 
1783. 441  Thirteen  pastors  were  present.  Goering  had  just 
accepted  the  call  to  York  to  be  assistant  pastor,  having 
married  Kurtz's  daughter  the  year  before.  The  double 
pastorate  worked  well. 

By  1783  the  church  building  at  York  had  decayed  in 
such  a  dangerous  manner  that  many  of  the  members  were 
afraid  to  enter  it.  The  walls  spread,  the  roof  sank  and 
was  bowed,  and  the  rain  entered  the  building.  There  was 
some  talk  of  building  a  new  church  at  this  time.  The 
Moravian  Diary  reports  that  certain  soldiers  at  York,  at 
this  time,  learning  of  the  new  project,  prophesied  that  when 
the  old  people  were  dead,  their  churches  would  be  left 
empty !  In  1784  a  new  roof  was  put  on  and  the  walls 
repaired. 

Pastor  Kurtz  not  only  ministered  at  York,  but  his  general 
charge  covered  a  large  district.  He  is  said  to  have  done 
considerable  work  in  exploring  and  ministering  to  Lutherans 

441  At  this  time  the  town  contained  about  1,800  inhabitants  and  293  houses. 
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west  of  York  in  the  sparsely  settled  country.  His  ministry 
closed  on  October  6,  1789,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore 
to  reside  with  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  Daniel  Kurtz,  until  his 
death  on  the  12th  of  May,  1794,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years.  Pastor  Goering  writes  of  him  in  the  church  record 
at  York:  "  He  was  a  great  preacher,  had  eminent  gifts, 
much  zeal  and  a  sincere  desire  to  secure  his  own  salvation 
and  that  of  his  hearers.  He  led  a  pious  life,  was  a  very 
upright  man,  and  very  biblical  in  his  belief.  He  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  where  he  lies 
buried.  America  had  in  his  time  very  few  preachers  equal 
to  him."  He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Ministerium  in 
1763,  President  in  1778,  and  after  Muhlenberg's  death  be- 
came the  senior  of  the  Ministerium. 


Pastor  Kurtz  was  succeeded  at  York  by  his  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Goering  442  in  1783. 443    Rev.  Goering  was 


Goering  was  the  son  of  a  German  farmer  on  a  small  scale.  He  had  an 
early  desire  to  be  educated  and  to  become  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen his  father  took  him  to  Dr.  Helmuth  at  Lancaster  and  told  Pastor  Helmuth 
of  his  boy's  studiousness  and  longings.  Dr.  Helmuth  generously  received 
him  into  his  own  home  for  two  years  and  educated  him.  On  August  25,  1775, 
Dr.  Helmuth  wrote  :  "  For  a  half  a  year  he  has  worked  out  his  own  sermons, 
delivers  them  with  dignity  and  acceptance  and  serves  several  smaller  congre- 
gations, not  without  good  result."  Goering  was  examined  and  licensed  at 
Synod  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  preached  at  Carlisle  and  congregations 
between  there  and  York.  In  1776  he  was  ordained  as  Diaconus  and  settled 
at  Carlisle.  When  he  resigned  this  charge  in  1783,  he  preached  in  six  con- 
gregations. 

"  Pastor  Goering  was  a  man  of  a  very  acute  and  active  mind,  with  no  little 
fondness  for  adilectic  discussion."   Three  controversial  treatises  of  his  were 
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a  very  active  Lutheran  and  a  scholar.  We  present  an 
interior  view  of  Christ  Church  in  1800  drawn  by  a  con- 
temporary artist  showing  the  congregation  seated  with  the 
Rev.  Goering  in  the  pulpit.4"  In  the  year  1809  Rev. 
J.  G.  Schmucker  became  pastor  of  six  congregations 
with  York  as  a  center.  In  1814  a  new  church,  named 
Christ  Church,  was  consecrated,  upon  which  a  debt  still 
rested  as  late  as  J 833.  In  1817  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  for  the  fourth  time  at  York.  Thirty-eight 


ordained  pastors,  18  licentiates  and  34  delegates  were 

published,  Der  Besiegte  Wiedertdufer,  1783;  Der  Ver  Rappte  Priester  Aaron, 
1790  (against  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists);  Answer  to  a  Methodist's  Remon- 
strance. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  curious  book  offered  for  sale  in  York  and 
Hanover  on  December  25,  1793,  in  a  public  print  under  the  title  "  Controversy 
Or  Written  Dispute,  "Which  took  place  in  Hanover  Town,  York  County,  in 
the  year  1 793  between  '  'A  Lutheran  Minister  And  a  Number  of  poor  ' '  Tradesmen 
"Who  hold  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,"  referred  to  one  of  Rev.  Goer- 
ing's  disputations.  He  was  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker's  teacher  of  Hebrew.  His 
sermons  were  of  a  spiritual  character.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Ministerium 
in  1797,  1804-1806,  and  was  president  when  he  died. 

On  February  22,  1800,  pastor  Goering  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  character 
of  George  Washington  as  recommended  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  new  Reformed  Church.  His  discourse  was  requested  for  publication. 
The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  choirs  furnished  the  music  for  the  occasion.  The 
following  are  said  to  have  been  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  choir  on  this 
occasion.  Ludwig  Miller,  Sr. ,  John  Barnitz,  George  Snyder,  Christopher  Stoehr, 
Daniel  Lauman,  Lewis  Shive,  William  Fornshild,  George  Barnitz,  Steffe  Horn, 
George  Miller,  Michael  Eurich,  and  the  Misses  Herman,  Laub,  Stoehr,  Cramer, 
and  Hay  ;  organists,  John  Morris,  Charles  F.  Fisher. —  The  Spangler  Families 
in  York  County. 

441  In  the  year  1804  the  congregation  at  York  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  "preacher,  elder  and  church  warden  of  the  German  Lutheran  congre- 
gation in  and  at  the  borough  of  York  County,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

444  This  interior  is  by  Lewis  Miller.  It  is  an  excellent  water-color  painting 
and  very  attractive.  The  women  are  shown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  men  on 
the  other.  The  choir  and  vestry  also  appear.  Each  member  is  designated  by 
a  name  and  church  relation. 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  J.  G.  SCHMUCKER. 
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present.  Dr.  George  Lochman  was  president,  Dr.  Chris- 
tian Endress,  secretary,  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Muhlenberg  was 
treasurer.  It  was  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Ohio  conference  asked  for  the  right  to 
form  a  separate  synod  at  this  meeting. 

York  church  was  one  of  the  earliest  inland  congrega- 
tions to  introduce  the  English  language.  This  probably 
was  in  the  year  1820.  A  Sunday-school  was  in  existence 
as  early  as  1827. 445  In  1829  lamps  were  purchased  for  the 
church  for  use  at  evening  service.  In  the  same  year  Rev. 
J.  Oswald  was  elected  assistant  to  pastor  Schmucker.  He 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause  and  much 
excitement  was  stirred  up  in  the  congregation  on  this  issue. 

When  Dr.  Schmucker  resigned  in  1836,  the  German 
part  of  the  congregation  feared  that  if  Rev.  Oswald  were 
elected  pastor,  the  English  interests  would  become  too 
strong.  Therefore  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lochman  was  elected. 
He  remained  pastor  for  forty-four  years.  In  1850  a  corner- 
stone of  an  English  branch  church,  named  Zion's,  was 
laid.  In  1869  the  corporation  decided  that  one  half  of  the 
services  should  be  English.  The  case  was  taken  to  court 
and  decided  in  1873  in  favor  of  the  corporation.  A  new 
German  congregation  was  organized  which  called  a  pastor 
connected  with  the  Synod  of  Missouri. 

In  1880  Dr.  Lochman  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  old 
Christ  church,  and  in  1882  Dr.  Enders  arrived  and  began 
the  pastorate  which  has  extended  to  the  present  day. 


Hanover  and  the  South. 
jg^ROM  York  southward  there  was  a  steady  stream  of 
Jl     immigration  across  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and 
into  the  heart  of  Maryland.   Among  these  immigrants  were 

44B  Dr.  Betts  states  that  the  Sunday-school  of  Christ  Church  dates  from  1819. 
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many  Lutherans.  The  first  Lutherans  to  settle  in  Mary- 
land were  Swedes.446  At  a  very  early  date  some  of  the 
Palatines  from  Philadelphia  are  said  to  have  come  over 
the  "Susquehanna  and  Monocacy"  road  and  settled 
from  "the  Glades  to  the  Conococheague."  The  first 
Lutheran  church  in  Middletown  Valley  is  said  to  have 
been  built  about  1720,  but  this  evidently  is  a  mistake. 
The  Middletown  region  was  settled  by  Germans  who 
came  by  way  of  Lancaster  and  York  about  1735. 


About  half  way  down  from  York  toward  the  Maryland 
State  line  lies  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Hanover.  Here 
the  Germans  took  up  land  probably  about  1730  or  1731. 

The  indefatigable  missionary,  John  Caspar  Stoever,  fol- 
lowed them  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  settled.  Travel- 
ing as  far  south  as  Conewago  he  reached  there  on  or  about 
February  4,  1733.  Here  and  on  this  day  he  baptized  a 
six  weeks'  old  son  of  John  George  Frosch,  whose  sponsors 
were  John  Morgenstern  and  wife,  a  son  of  Andreas  Herger, 
a  son  of  Peter  Ohler,  a  son  of  Johannes  Lehman,  a  son  of 
Conradt  Eckert,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Mittelkauf,  and  a 
daughter  of  Caspar  Bergheimer. 

On  this  tour  he  went  as  far  south  as  the  Monocacy  where 
from  year  to  year  he  baptized  many  children.  Between 
1733  and  1741  he  made  the  journey  to  the  Conewago  twice 
a  year,  as  a  rule.447 

But  between  the  years  1738-1742,  the  Hanover  people 
found  a  nearer  and  more  regular  spiritual  ministrant  in  the 

44S  They  came  to  what  is  now  Cecil  County,  and  built  the  first  Lutheran 
church  there  in  1649. 

441  He  was  there  in  the  fall  of  1735,  the  spring  of  1736  (when  he  also  reached 
Monocacy),  the  spring  of  1737,  the  fall  of  1738,  the  spring  of  1739,  the  spring 
of  1740  and  the  spring  and  fall  of  1741. 
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person  of  Yost  Mohr,  "  an  energetic  and  godly  layman 
who  is  said  to  have  had  authority  to  perform  Nothtaufen 
and  who  conducted  meetings  from  house  to  house,  read 
prayers  and  sermons,  and  the  service  with  the  people."448 
In  1743  Rev.  David  Candler  baptized  the  first  child  whose 
name  is  recorded,  John  Frederick  Euler.  The  first  church 
council  at  this  time  was  composed  of  Elders  Lenhart  Bar- 
nitz,  Johannes  Morningstar,  Andreas  Herger  and  Frederick 
Gel  wicks. 

We  present  a  facsimile  of  Rev.  Candler's  Church 
Record.  The  first  page  contains  a  statement  of  his 
coming  to  this  territory  to  do  mission  work  about  1738, 
or  later ;  together  with  the  organization  of  the  congrega- 
tion, with  officials'  names  attached.  Then  comes  the 
"call"  of  Rev.  Lars  Nyberg  (with  his  autograph)  and 
his  attestation  of  work  done  by  Candler.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page  is  a  brief  account  of  Rev.  John  George  Bager's 
(Baugher's)  presence  and  work  here.  On  the  next  page 
the  names  of  the  members  are  entered. 

When  Pastor  Candler  came  to  Hanover  to  reside,  he 
held  services  in  his  own  house.  His  house  was  on  the 
Conewago  Creek,  about  one  mile  southwest  of  where 
Hanover  now  is.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  parish, 
extending  from  the  Susquehanna  on  the  north  to  the  Poto- 
mac on  the  south.  He  ministered  to  one  flock,  in  York, 
to  another  on  the  Monocacy  Creek  ten  miles  on  this  side 
of  Frederick,  and  went  as  far  south  as  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, itself,449  organizing  the  congregation  there. 

*4i  Koller'sS/.  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church,  Hanover. 

449  Frederick  was  the  farthest  point  south  reached  by  the  patriarch  Muhl- 
enberg in  his  travels  through  Pennsylvania.  The  large  and  flourishing  Luth- 
eran congregation  now  at  Frederick  is  the  direct  successor  of  the  one  that 
worshipped  in  the  famous  old  log  church  on  the  Monocacy  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  The  old  church  book  of  Muhlenberg,  in  which  he  in  English, 
wrote  the  doctrinal  basis  to  which  members  of  the  congregation  were  asked  to 
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Returning  to  the  Hanover  congregation,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  Candler,  we  find  that,  in  the  summer  of  1743,  it 
erected  a  log  church  on  the  north  side  of  the  McSherrys- 
town  road.  There  is  still  a  list  of  the  most  prominent  sub- 
scribers in  existence.  "  The  building  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  as  a  church  of  the  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession.  The  Reformed  claimed  no  right 
of  ownership,  but  certain  privileges  were  accorded  them. 
This  sanctuary  served  the  congregation  for  thirteen  years. 
Some  traces  of  the  graveyard  in  which  it  stood  are  still 
visible."450 

In  this  first  year  of  his  ministry,  Pastor  Candler  baptized 
seventy  persons,  also  organizing  congregations  and  com- 
pleting churches  at  Monocacy  and  Frederick  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  seen.  Soon  his  health  failed.  He 
became  more  feeble  during  the  summer  of  1744,  and  died 
in  December.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  his 
own  residence  near  Hanover,  the  funeral  sermon  being 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nyberg,  whom  we  have 
already  met  in  the  Lancaster  and  York  congregations. 

Mr.  Nyberg  made  such  a  favorable  impression  at  the 
funeral  of  Candler  that  the  people  of  Hanover  besought 
him  to  become  their  pastor.  He  consented  and  agreed  to 
secure  a  minister  from  Sweden  to  take  charge  of  York, 
Upper  Bermudian  and  Conewago  (Hanover).  Nyberg 
made  the  following  entry  at  this  time  in  the  Hanover 
church  record,  "After  the  death  of  Rev.  Candler  the 
inspection  of  the  Conewago  congregations  was  transferred 

subscribe,  after  expressing  appreciation  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  the 
people  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  King  George  II.,  goes  on  to  say :  "We 
have  used  this  liberty  since  our  first  settlement  here  at  Munakesay  till  this 
day  in  worshipping  God  Almighty  according  to  the  Protestant  Lutheran  per- 
suasion grounded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  in  the  Unaltered  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  the  other  symbolical  books." 
450  Koller's  St.  Matthew's,  Hanover,  pp,  11-12. 
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to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nyberg,  city  preacher  in  Lancaster,  who 
promises  to  call  another  minister,  Anno  1744."  "  He 
immediately  began  a  secret  movement  to  alienate  the  con- 
gregation from  the  Lutheran  faith."451  But  the  congrega- 
tion locked  the  church  doors  against  him.  Distressed  and 
perplexed,  the  Hanover  people  applied  to  Muhlenberg, 
who  visited  York  in  May,  1746.  Meantime  the  worthless 
Carl  Rudolph  now  officiated  here  for  about  a  year,  and 
the  Rev.  Valentine  Kraft,  toward  the  end  of  1747,  was 
accepted  as  a  pastor  for  a  year.  Of  him  the  historian 
says  : 452  "  He  was  a  troublesome  and  self-willed  preacher, 
forced  upon  the  people  without  their  consent.  *  *  *  Dur- 
ing his  brief  pastorship  here  he  displayed  his  crafty  and 
domineering  spirit,  and  after  being  rejected,  continued 
his  interference  until  the  close  of  1749,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested for  the  violation  of  some  civil  enactment  and  deprived 
of  all  his  property." 

Life  of  Valentine  Kraft. 

Valentine  Kraft  was  the  self-appointed  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  set  himself  up  before  the  Philadelphia  Lutherans  as 
having  been  sent  out  from  Europe  in  response  to  the  call  for  aid  from  the  con- 
gregations here  ;  and  who,  in  spite  of  a  loose  life  which  belied  his  claims,  was, 
with  Zinzendorf,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Count,  holding  the  Philadelphia 
field  when  Muhlenberg  arrived. 

A  few  hours  after  his  landing  in  Philadelphia  Muhlenberg  learned  of  Kraft, 
in  a  conversation  with  a  druggist.  Before  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  that 
night,  at  a  German  inn  some  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Muhlenberg  heard 
from  some  Germans  that  "the  old  parson,  Valentine  Kraft,  had  been  accepted 
at  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Trappe." 

The  next  day,  at  New  Hanover,  some  of  the  elders  and  deacons  thought 
Muhlenberg  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  Kraft,  that  the  one  pastor 
serve  Philadelphia  and  Germantown,  and  the  other  New  Providence  and 
New  Hanover.  Both  Philadelphia  and  New  Providence  had  already  made 
terms  with  Kraft,  and  these  New  Hanover  people  doubted  whether  Muhlen- 
berg would  be  able  to  get  possession  without  trouble.  "Poor  consolation  !" 
exclaims  Muhlenberg  in  his  diary.    This  was  at  New  Hanover.    At  New 


*S1  St.  Matthew's,  Hanover,  p.  14. 
*&2St.  Matthew's,  Hanover,  p.  15. 
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Providence,  which  Muhlenberg  reached  several  days  later,  the  oldest  church 
officer  advised  Muhlenberg  to  consult  with  Kraft,  and  to  take  either  the 
two  city  or  the  two  country  congregations.  This  officer  told  Muhlenberg  by 
way  of  explanation  that  these  congregations  had  not  heard  from  Halle  since  1739 
and  expected  no  help  from  that  source  ;  that  therefore  they  had  petitioned  the 
consistory  of  the  church  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  ;  that  only  a  short  time  ago  this 
old  preacher  Kraft  had  arrived,  who  maintained  that  the  consistory  had  sent 
him.  He  brought  no  testimonials ;  he  stated  that  they  would  be  sent  on. 
There  were  also  some  people  here  in  Pennsylvania  who  had  known  Kraft 
as  a  pastor  in  Germany. 

Valentine  Kraft  had  indeed  been  a  pastor  in  the  Palatinate  until,  at  a  some- 
what advanced  age,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  authorities  of  the  duchy  of 
Zweibriichen  (Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  15).  He  had  then  turned  his  steps  toward 
America,  landing  here  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  first  passenger  on  the  list,  in 
the  vessel  Mary,  commanded  by  Captain  Mason,  on  August  25,  1742.  (Hall. 
Nachrr.,  L,  38). 

This  was  three  months  (not  five  weeks  as  the  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  98  states), 
before  the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg.  On  his  arrival  he  made  it  known  to  the 
Lutherans  in  Philadelphia  that  he  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  consistory  of 
Darmstadt  in  order  to  bring  the  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  into  order. 
At  first  he  was  received  with  tears  of  joy  by  some.  He  sought  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  wandering  and  often  worthless  preachers  already  in  the  field  and 
attempted  a  general  organization  which,  of  course,  failed  with  the  arrival  of 
Muhlenberg,  whose  testimonials  exposed  Kraft's  deception.  He  had  planned 
a  sort  of  Pennsylvania  ecclesiastical  consistory  with  himself  at  the  head  as 
superintendent. 

Returning  now  to  Muhlenberg's  first  visit  to  New  Providence,  a  deacon 
took  him,  the  day  after  his  arrival  there,  to  a  German  tavern,  where  Rev. 
Kraft  was  staying.  Here  Kraft  publicly  blamed  Muhlenberg  for  having  come 
to  New  Hanover  and  New  Providence  without  first  seeing  himself,  but  stated 
with  a  patronizing  air  that  he  would  give  him  a  place  for  which  he  was  best 
suited.  Kraft  told  him  that  he  had  established  a  general  and  special  pres- 
bytery, and  had  organized  a  consistory  to  be  presided  over  by  himself.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  already  reported  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements  to  the  con- 
sistory of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  expected  to  have  them  confirmed.  So  strongly 
entrenched  was  Kraft  in  the  confidence  of  the  Lutherans  at  Philadelphia 
that  the  elders  and  deacons  would  not  permit  his  credentials  to  be  read  with- 
out Kraft's  permission.  It  was  only  in  fact  when  Mr.  Muhlenberg  plainly 
stated  to  Kraft  that  he  would  not  deviate  from  the  instructions  given  him  in 
Halle  that  Kraft  permitted  Muhlenberg  to  preach  at  Philadelphia  at  the  old 
butcher  shop  on  Arch  Street  near  Fifth.  Having  been  invited  with  Kraft  to  a 
dinner  at  the  house  of  Peter  Koch,  a  leading  layman,  Muhlenberg  was  at  last 
able  to  present  his  credentials. 

After  Muhlenberg  had  preached  once,  Kraft  lost  influence.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade Muhlenberg  to  join  his  consistory.  He  advocated  a  division  of  labor 
between  the  two.  He  offered  to  introduce  Muhlenberg  at  Lancaster.  He 
accompanied  Muhlenberg  into  the  country  districts.  He  even  made  himself 
busy  about  procuring  a  wife  for  Muhlenberg.    At  last  Muhlenberg  was  asked 
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whether  the  old  man  Kraft  were  his  superior  ;  and  now  Muhlenberg  read  his 
call,  and  told  the  people  that  he  had  no  connection  with  Kraft  whatever. 
Kraft  tried  to  smooth  things  over.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  proposed  to 
preach  in  the  Lutheran  Meeting  House,  but  Muhlenberg  took  the  keys  and 
kept  them.  Kraft  became  very  angry,  associated  himself  with  a  low  class  of 
people,  and  indulged  in  a  fit  of  intoxication. 

Kraft  now  left  Philadelphia  for  the  country  districts,  but  still  held  on  to  the 
congregation  at  Germantown  for  a  time.  We  find  him  already  at  this  early 
date  (1742)  on  the  side  of  John  Caspar  Stoever's  party  in  the  conference  with 
the  Moravian  Meurer  at  the  Tulpehocken.  He  must  in  fact  have  had  some 
understanding  with  John  Caspar  Stoever  after  his  arrival  here  in  1742  in  regard 
to  the  Lutheran  work  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  natural,  when  driven  from 
there,  that  he  would  be  in  sympathy  with  Stoever  and  against  Zinzendorf  in 
the  Tulpehocken  trouble.  At  Lancaster,  also,  Stoever's  resignation  and 
Kraft's  appearance  on  the  scene  are  closely  linked. 

Toward  the  end  of  1742  Kraft  proceeded  to  Lancaster  and  became  influen- 
tial there.  He  promised  to  preach  there  twice  a  month  ;  but  in  1743  the  Lan- 
caster congregation  dismissed  him.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1743,  he  conse- 
crated Moselem  Church  in  Berks  County,  and  it  is  said  that  he  remained  pas- 
tor there  for  several  years,  that  is  until  the  election  of  Rev.  Wagner  (Hall. 
Nachrr..  I.,  38)  in  the  spring  of  1745. 

After  this  Kraft  appears  to  have  made  Lancaster  the  center  of  his  opera- 
tions. When  Stoever  resigned  at  Lancaster  in  1746,  Kraft  became  pastor  in 
May,  1747,  and  remained  so  until  March,  1748.  He  preached  and  performed 
pastoral  acts  in  and  about  the  town.  "Toward  the  end  of  1747  Rev.  Valentine 
Kraft  was  accepted  by  the  Hanover  Church  as  pastor  for  only  one  year,  for  he 
quickly  revealed  his  disloyalty  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  also  a 
notorious  proselyter. " 

Handschuch  in  his  diary  (Hall.  Nachrr.,  L,  169)  tells  us  that  he  met  Kraft 
at  Conewago  on  the  first  of  June,  1748.  He  says  :  "  as  soon  as  I  came  into  the 
region  with  a  deacon  from  Conewago,  I  had  the  remaining  deacons,  who  lived 
three  or  four  miles  apart  from  each  other,  assemble  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  one  of  them  who  was  an  adherent  of  old  Mr.  Kraft,  now  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  year,  excused  himself.  When  I  discovered  this  division  in  the  congregation 
and  understood  that  Mr.  Kraft  was  to  preach  the  next  day,  I  declined  preach- 
ing. After  much  pleading  by  the  others,  I  promised  to  do  it  on  condition  that 
all  would  agree.  Thereupon  we  rode  to  the  house  of  the  absent  deacon,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  influence.  When  we  came  to  him,  I  revealed  the 
nature  of  my  call,  and  that  it  was  not  our  object  to  suppress  Mr.  Kraft.  But  I 
then  and  there  made  a  plea  for  him  that  they  should  give  him  some  certain 
stipend  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  his  disabilities,  since  indeed  a  rather 
large  portion  of  their  congregation  had  accepted  him  in  writing  for  a  year. 
At  this  the  old  man  himself  stepped  into  the  room.  I  at  once  related  to  him 
the  nature  of  our  conversation,  but  could  not  gain  from  him  any  answer  rela- 
tive to  the  matter,  except  this,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  if  I  would 
preach  for  him  to  morrow,  but  that  for  him  to  abandon  the  congregation  would 
be  ridiculous,  since  many  had  accepted  him  as  their  regular  teacher  for  one 
year.    I  also  spoke  much  with  him  concerning  the  office  of  teaching  and  the 
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heavy  responsibility  of  ministers  who  are  unfaithful  and  labor  with  carnal  in- 
tention, to  which  he  said  not  a  word.  On  the  second  of  June  I  preached  in 
Conewago,  at  the  schoolhouse  under  the  open  sky.  Pastor  Kraft  sat  at  my 
right  at  a  little  table,  and  a  large  multitude  of  people  of  all  kinds  of  sects  were 
gathered  around  us,  among  them  also  a  Moravian  preacher.  I  also  baptized 
two  children  and,  God  be  praised,  everything  passed  off  quietly  and  in  an 
orderly  manner.  After  the  service  was  ended,  old  Mr.  Kraft  and  the  above- 
mentioned  deacon  were  uncommonly  courteous  toward  me,  so  that  I  wondered 
at  the  matter." 

Rev.  J.  C.  Koller,  D.D.,  in  his  excellent  historical  discourse  on  St. 
Matthew's  Lutheran  Church,  Hanover,  adds  the  following  information  on  Val- 
entine Kraft :  "  Toward  the  end  of  1747  Rev.  Valentine  Kraft  was  accepted  by 
them  as  pastor  for  only  one  year  —  for  he  quickly  revealed  his  disloyalty  to 
the  Lutheran  Church.  He  also  was  a  notorious  proselyter.  He  continued  his 
interferences  until  the  close  of  1749,  when  he  was  arrested  for  the  violation  of 
some  civil  enactment  and  deprived  of  all  his  property." 

Kraft  settled  at  Frederick  in  1749,  but  was  not  acknowledged  as  pastor 
there.  He  was  aided  financially  by  the  English  people  of  the  community  and 
died  there  in  1751  in  extreme  poverty. 

Throughout  his  sad  career  he  continued  a  violent  opponent  of  Muhlenberg. 
Even  at  this  early  day  he  must  have  worn  a  gown  while  preaching,  for  Muhl- 
enberg narrates  that  on  one  occasion  it  was  stolen  by  another  worthless  party 
from  Kraft  (Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  39).  The  only  other  important  reference  to 
Kraft  in  the  Hall.  Nachrr.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Continuation,  I.,  25, 
where  Kraft  is  criticised  as  "a  disorderly  wandering  old  German  preacher, 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  much  restlessness  and  disturbance,  since  he  know- 
ingly broke  tha  laws  of  the  state,  and  was  arrested  in  an  affair  concerning  his 
plantation  and  property." 

Muhlenberg  reached  the  Conewago  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1747,  and  found  the  congregation  in  pitiable  dis- 
order. "The  divisions  were  sharp  and  uncompromising. 
Muhlenberg  earnestly  endeavored  to  unite  them."  He 
preached  the  next  day  in  a  large  barn,  baptized  children, 
but  would  not  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  With  two 
men  from  Maryland  he  rode  through  a  violent  rain  storm 
to  the  Monocacy  and  returned  on  the  26th  of  June. 
Through  Muhlenberg's  influence  Rev.  Schaum  of  York 
became  pastor  here  from  1748  to  1752  and  was  obliged  to 
face  the  discussions  stirred  up  by  the  disorderly  Kraft. 
*  *  *  During  this  period  Frederick  Gelvvicks,  schoolmaster 
and  elder  of  the  Conewago  church,  kept  the  baptismal 
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record  from  1744  to  1752.  Schoolmaster  Vigera,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  accompanied  Muhlenberg  on  his  journey, 
also  rendered  material  service  in  adjusting  church  troubles. 

In  1753  Rev.  J.  G.  Bager  came  to  the  Hanover  region  as 
its  pastor,  and  remained  here  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
called  to  New  York.  In  1769  he  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hanover  and  settled  in  the  Pigeon  Hills,  residing,  until 
June  9,  i79i,on  a  farm  which  he  purchased  with  an  in- 
heritance received  from  his  father.  He  lived  in  a  house 
built  for  himself,  of  massive  construction,  and  which  is 
still  standing  to-day ;  but  has  been  so  changed  by  alter- 
ations that  all  marks  of  antiquity  are  destroyed. 

Pastor  Bager's  residence  was  the  center  of  new  mission- 
ary activity  for  this  whole  region.  He  preached  at  times 
at  York  toward  the  north.  He  preached  six  times  a  year 
at  Baltimore  toward  the  south.  He  built  the  church  at 
Upper  Bermudian  already  in  1753.  He  made  missionary 
tours  westward  in  the  region  of  Chambersburg.  From  his 
efforts  sprang  "  more  than  one  hundred  churches  of  Balti- 
more, in  Maryland,  and  of  Franklin,  Cumberland,  Adams 
and  York  counties  in  Pennsylvania." 455  From  1777  to  1785 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Hanover  congregation  a  second 
time.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  of  the  second 
church  at  Hanover.  Muhlenberg  termed  him  "  an  orderly, 
learned  man,  finely  educated,  regularly  examined  and  or- 
dained by  the  highest  consistorial  authority."  i5i 

Pastor  Bager  erected  the  second  church  building  at  Han- 

481  SI  Matthew's,  Hanover,  p.  20. 

454  Life  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Bager. 

Mr.  Bager  was  bora  at  Niederlinxweiler,  near  Ottweiler,  in  Nassau-Saar- 
bruck,  March  29,  1725.  His  father  was  a  pastor  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. He  studied  theology  at  Halle  under  Dr.  S.  J.  Bautngarten.  Mr. 
Muhlenberg  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  congregation  says  of  him  ;  "  He  is  a 
worthy  and  learned  man,  who  was  examined  and  regularly  ordained  in  Ger- 
many according  to  our  Evangelical  Kirchen-Ordnung."    He  was  settled  as 
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over  in  1756.  On  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  this  struc- 
ture, Palm  Sunday,  1756,  he  read  to  the  assembled 
gathering  a  declaration  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  con- 


THE    OI.D  CHURCH   OF    1756,   ERECTED    UNDER    PASTOR    BAGER  AND 
DEDICATED   ON   PAI^M   SUNDAY  OF   THAT  YEAR. 

The  cut  above  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Gitt  an  old  civil  engineer,  who 
died  in  1901,  and  who  vividly  remembered  the  descriptions  of  the  church 
given  him  by  his  father  and  grandfather.  The  Hanover  people  believe 
this  picture  to  have  virtual  historic  foundation. 

pastor  at  Simmern,  on  the  Hundsriick,  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate.  He  was 
married  to  Anna  Elizabeth  Schwab,  born  Dec.  4,  1728,  at  Giessen,  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  They  had  two  children  born  at  Simmern,  John  George  William, 
born  April  15,  1750,  and  Charles  Theodore  Frederick,  born  Sept.  5,  1751,  and 
buried  at  Helvoetsluys,  the  seaport  in  Holland  from  which  they  sailed.  He 
was  met  at  Philadelphia  on  his  arrival,  Oct.  23,  1752,  by  Rev.  John  Casper 
Stoever  and  taken  by  him  to  Lebanon  County,  where  he  found  a  home  on  the 
Quitopahila,  and  where  his  third  child,  Catharine  Margaret,  was  born  June  9, 
I753>  at  whose  baptism  Mrs.  Stoever  stood  as  sponsor.  In  Dec,  1752,  he  visited 
Hanover  and  received  a  call  cn  the  16th,  but  did  not  assume  charge  until 
March  10,  1753,  and  may  not  have  removed  his  family  until  after  June.  He 
was  in  that  charge  until  his  removal  to  New  York.  His  fourth  child,  Chris- 
tian Frederick,  born  Aug.  29,  1754,  was  baptized  by  Pastor  Schwerdfeger, 
whom  he  calls  "Lutheran  Minister  in  Yorktown."  At  the  death  of  his  father 
he  inherited  money  with  which  he  purchased  a  farm,  probably  that  in  Berwick 
Twp.,  now  Adams  County,  on  which  he  lived.  He  resided  in  his  old  neighbor- 
hood after  leaving  York  until  his  death,  June  9,  1791.  During  many  years  he 
journeyed  far  and  wide,  ministering  to  the  scattered  Lutherans  from  Balti- 
more, where  for  some  years  he  preached  once  in  six  weeks,  to  Grindstone 
Hill,  now  in  Franklin  County.  His  descendants  are  well  known  in  York  and 
adjoining  counties  and  among  them  have  been  distinguished  professors  and 
pastors.  We  shall  find  one  of  them  in  Harrisburg  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  there. 
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gregation  which  asserts  that  the  church  was  built  by  the 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  "living  on  the  Little  Conewago," 
and  was  dedicated  as  the  house  of  worship  of  the  Evan- 
o-elical  Lutherans  and  their  descendants  then  living  in  the 

& 

neighborhood,  "  as  long  as  they  remain  true  to  the  pure, 
genuine  and  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  other 
symbolical  books. 


»  455 


SIGNATURE  OF  WILDBAHN. 

From  1765  to  the  return  of  Pastor  Bager  the  congrega- 
tion was  served  by  the  Rev.  John  Frederick  Wildbahn,456 
who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  until  1782,  and  served 
many  country  congregations. 

SIGNATURE  OE  DANIEI,  SCHROETER. 

In  1782  Rev.  Daniel  Schroeter,  a  licentiate  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Kunze,  became  pastor  in  the  Landgemeinen  in  and  around 
McAllisterstown,  but  he  has  left  no  records.    For  a  period 

455  "Although  the  church  was  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Lutherans,  the  Re- 
formed were  accorded,  on  strict  conditions,  the  privilege  of  holding  all  regu- 
lar services  by  their  legitimate  ministers.  From  the  use  of  this  house  were 
excluded  all  deists,  atheists,  unitarians  and  such  professing  no  faith  —  other- 
wise called  '  Pennsylvanians,'  also  all  sects,  teachers  of  heresy,  factious  spirits, 

even  if  they  are  our  own  descendants  according  to  flesh.'  "  (St.  Matthew's, 
Hanover,  p.  21.) 

456  wildbahn  was  a  school  teacher  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  who  had  been 
licensed  by  Muhlenberg  to  perform  ministerial  acts.  "  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  a  painstaking  and  methodical  clergyman,  and  a  careful  pre- 
server of  the  church  records,  as  his  bold  and  beautiful  penmanship  indicates. 
In  1778  he  served  nineteen  congregations  at  one  time.  In  1782  he  removed  to 
Reading,  where  he  remained  until  1796.  In  1804  his  death  was  reported  at 
Synod."    (St.  Matthew's,  Hanover,  p.  23.  Hall.  Naehrr.,  I.,  195.) 
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of  six  or  eight  years  there  was  no  regular  pastor  in  the 
Hanover  district.  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  who  had 
gone  down  to  Virginia  through  this  region,  and  had  left 
his  congregation  at  Woodstock  and  become  a  general  in 
the  Continental  army,  had  many  companions  and  followers 
from  these  parts,  loyal  Lutherans  who  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  Continental  army  on  the  battle-field.  "  The  Monoc- 
acy  road,  which  led  from  Wrightsville  to  the  Potomac 
River,"  says  Dr.  Roller,  "  became  the  main  thoroughfare 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war." 
The  congregation  suffered  naturally,  and  the  wave  of 
skepticism  that  filled  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  reached  this  region  also. 

SIGNATURE  OF  MELSHEIMER. 

From  1790  to  1814  Rev.  Frederick  Valentine  Mel- 
sheimer  became  pastor  of  the  Hanover  church.457    At  his 

LIFE  OF  REV.  F.  V.  MELSHEIMER. 

■457  Frederick  Valentine  Melsheimer  was  born  in  Regenborn,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Sept.  29,  1749 ;  was  educated  at  Helmstadt  ;  came  to  this 
country  during  the  Revolution  as  the  chaplain  of  a  German  regiment ;  and 
landed  at  Quebec  on  June  I,  1776.  Having  resigned  his  chaplaincy  before  the 
close  of  the  war  in  May,  1779,  he  became  pastor  of  five  Lutheran  congregations 
in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  served  them  until  1784  as  a  licensed 
preacher.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Warwick  charge  at  Manheim,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1784,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Ministerium  in  1785.  From  1786-89  he 
was  pastor  at  Earl  Town.  In  1787  he  was  made  Professor  of  Languages  and 
the  first  President  in  the  German  College  at  Lancaster.  From  here  he  was 
called  to  Hanover  (1790-1814).  He  was  now  forty  years  of  age.  He  died  on 
June  30,  1814,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Hanover  graveyard.  (Hall.  Nachrr.,  I., 
195.)    For  his  educational  influence  and  attainments  see  Chapter  XIII. 

The  great  event  in  his  pastorate  at  Earltown,  was  the  establishment,  under 
his  inspiration  and  direction,  of  a  public  school  and  the  erection  of  a  large 
school  building  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  two  schools,  a  German  and 
an  English,  the  latter,  by  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  to  be  in  some  sense  a 
parochial  school. 

Both  Melsheimer  and  his  son  were  celebrated  naturalists  and  were  in  cor- 
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first  communion,  May  13,  1790,  117  persons  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1801  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a 
new  church  building,  which  was  built  of  brick  458  and  with- 
out a  basement,  and  was  dedicated  in  May,  1807.  A 
printed  program,  costing  $20,  was  used  on  this  occasion. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  something  over  $10,000.  A 
white  spire  and  bell  were  added  to  the  building  shortly 
after  its  dedication,  at  a  cost  of  $1,900.  The  later  history 
of  the  Hanover  congregation  is  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing footnote.459 

respondence  with  entomologists  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  They 
had  a  library  and  extensive  collections  on  this  subject.  The  elder  Melsheimer 
published  the  well-known  catalogue  of  "  Insects  of  Pennsylvania  "  in  1806.  It 
contains  sixty  pages  and  is  now  very  rare.  It  contained  a  description  and 
classification  of  1,363  species  of  beetles  and  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  America.  Dr.  Knoch,  of  Germany,  published  a  book  in  1801, 
dedicated  to  the  elder  Melsheimer  whom  he  called  the  "Father  of  American 
Entomology."  The  son,  Rev.  J.  F.  Melsheimer,  died  about  1830.  His  father's 
book  was  well  known  and  mentioned  in  German,  English  and  French  works. 
Dr.  Carl  Zimmerman,  of  Harvard,  walked  from  York  to  Hanover  in  1834  to 
see  the  elder  Melsheimer,  but  learned  that  he  had  been  dead  for  twenty  years. 
The  Melsheimer  collection  was  bought  by  Louis  Agassiz,  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  its  museum.  The  collection  filled  forty- 
one  wooden  boxes  ioJ4  by  14  inches,  and  two  inches  high.  They  contained 
5,302  species  and  14,774  specimens. 

Mr.  George  R.  Prowell,  curator  of  the  York  County  Historical  Society, 
writes  :  "  I  saw  this  collection  near  Hanover  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  It  was 
kept  intact  in  the  Harvard  Museum  until  three  years  ago.  When  I  visited 
Boston  in  1898,  I  helped  to  distinguish  between  the  handwriting  on  the  labels 
written  by  Melsheimer  himself  and  that  of  the  son."  For  a  full  treatment  of 
Melsheimer's  career  see  the  large  pamphlet  that  is  to  be  issued  at  York  by 
Mr.  Prowell. 

458  There  is  a  well-founded  tradition  that  the  women  carried  the  brick  and 
mortar  while  the  walls  were  being  erected. 

■*S9The  Rev.  Melsheimer  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  F.  Melsheimer, 
who  remained  pastor  until  1826.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  preacher 
in  German,  and  the  first  pastor  to  agitate  the  question  of  English  preaching, 
and  to  introduce  the  organization  of  a  Sunday-school  in  1821.  In  1825  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Ruthrauff  became  pastor  of  the  Hanover  charge  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  introduced  English  preaching,  organized  a  Union  Sunday- 
school  Society,  began  public  prayer-meeting,  and  fearlessly  advocated  the 
temperance  question.  The  text  of  his  inaugural  sermon  was,  "I  desire  to 
know  nothing  among  you  save  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified."  In 
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E  have  traversed  the  line  of  Lutheran  churches  estab- 
lished on  the  Cocalico,  the  Conestoga,  the  Codorus, 
and  the  Conewago,  in  Lancaster,  York  and  Adams  counties, 
extending  downward  into  Virginia.  We  shall  round  up 
the  history  of  the  whole  southern  and  western  belt  of  early- 
Lutheran  churches  with  a  chapter  on  Lutheranism  in  Cum- 
berland County  west  of  the  Susquehanna  ;  in  Harrisburg 
on  the  stream  itself,  and  including  a  view  of  the  early  con- 
gregations on  the  eastern  borders  of  that  stream. 

1837  the  Rev.  Jacob  Albert,  father  of  Dr.  L.  E.  and  C.  S.  Albert,  became  pastor. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Hay,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  D.  P.  Rosentuiller  in  1851.  The  following  have  been  pastors  since  that 
date  :  M.  J.  Alleman,  1857  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Yiingling,  1865  ;  and  the  present  effici- 
ent pastor,  J.  C.  Roller,  D.D.,  1877.  The  congregation  at  the  present  time  has 
about  800  communicant  members.  The  following  organizations  have  sprung 
from  St.  Matthew's  :  St.  David's  of  Sherman's,  organized  by  Rev.  Bager  in 
1753;  St.  John's,  Littlestown,  1763;  St.  Paul's,  St.  Mark's,  1865;  Mt.  Carmel, 
1866  ;  and  McSherrystown,  prior  to  1893. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Susquehanna,  West  and  East. 

Carlisle,  Harjrisburg,  Sand  Hill  Church,  Derry  Township,  Hum- 
melstown  Church,  Salem  Church  Millersburg,  Old  St. 
John's  Lykens  Valley.    Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  Rev. 
Frederick  Sanno,  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller,  Ben- 
jamin Kurtz,  Samuel  Laird,  John  Fager, 
John  Peter  Keller,  Rev.  henry  Moel- 
ler,  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  D.D., 
Rev.  George  Lochman,  D.D. 

E  have  now  reached  the  extreme  spot  in  the  back- 
woods of  Pennsylvania.  Though  John  Harris 
had  established  his  trading  post  at  the  best  fording  place 
on  the  Susquehanna  as  early  as  1705,  yet  for  three  quar- 
ters of  the  eighteenth  century  the  spot  remained  simply 
a  fording  place  and  ferry ;  Stoever  and  Muhlenberg  were 
dead  and  gone  before  the  first  traces  of  Lutheranism  rooted 
themselves  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  broad-bosomed 
stream  that  hems  in  Dauphin  County  or  in  the  great  tract 
comprising  Cumberland,  Franklin  and  Perry  counties  on 
the  west  of  the  river. 

It  was  fully  a  half  century  after  the  Palatines  and  Conrad 
Weiser  had  floated  their  rafts  down  the  Susquehanna,  and 
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more  than  a  third  of  a  century  after  Weiser  had  led  the 
Moravian  missionaries  up  the  forest  trail  to  the  haunts 
of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  before  the  tides 
of  human  life  began  to  settle  at  Harrisburg.  Lancaster 
Lutherans  had  lived  through  three  epochs,  had  built  two 


DRAUGHT  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  IN  1701.  —  (  MADE  BY  ISAAC 
TAYLOR,  SURVEYOR  OF  CHESTER  CO.) 


churches,  one  of  which  seated  1,500  people,  before  the  little 
Lutheran  log  cabin  at  Harrisburg  began  to  be  erected. 

Not  that  this  spot  on  the  Susquehanna  where  John  Har- 
ris "seated  himself"  in  1705  and  "erected  buildings  nec- 
essary for  his  trade,"  was  unimportant.    Then  as  now  it 
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was  the  cross-roads  of  the  two  great  interior  highways  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  west.400  It 
was  an  ideal  spot  for  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  himself  of  a  city  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

The  development  of  churches  west  of  the  Susquehanna, 
as  might  be  supposed,  was  equally  slow.    Not  before  the 


THE  INDIAN  FORT  SASQUESAHANOK. 

(From  the  Annals  of  the  Spengler  Families  with  permission  of  the 
author,  E.  W.  Spangler,  Esq.) 

present  century  did  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Perry, 
from  Duncannon  to  Carlisle,  become  a  Lutheran  parish, 
with  the  six  congregations  of  Carlisle,  Churchtown,  Trindle 
Springs,  St.  John's  below  Mechanicsburg,  Upper  Frank- 
fort and  one  or  two  additional  posts. 

"This  was  the  case  even  for  the  Indians.  The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations 
annually  traveled  down  from  the  North  as  far  as  the  Carolinas,  where  their 
vast  hunting  grounds  were  located,  and  returned  by  way  of  Harris'  Ferry. 
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But  there  was  a  spot  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  an  early 
frontier  town,  where  Lutheranism  was  established  very- 
early.  This  was  Carlisle.  And  the  borough  charter  itself 
of  this  early  town  tells  us  that  the  Lutheran  congregation 
there  was  organized  about  the  year  1765. 461 

Carlisle  itself  was  begun  in  1751,  and  in  1753  it  already 
had  five  log  houses.  Its  growth  was  rapid  and  its  impor- 
tance increased  greatly  because  it  very  early  became  a 
frontier  military  post.  For  the  first  ten  years  the  Carlisle 
congregation  probably  had  no  regular  pastor,  but  in  1776 
there  came  to  the  town  a  young  Lutheran  minister,  not 
much  more  than  five  feet  in  height  with  a  pallid  but  ex- 
pressive countenance  and  a  large  Roman  nose.  He  had 
just  been  examined  and  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  possessed  a  strong  and  acute  mind,  was  a  vora- 
cious reader,  a  bookworm  in  fact,  usually  taking  a  book 


SIGNATURE  OF  JACOB  GOERING. 

with  him  to  bed  that  he  might  use  it  by  the  early  morning 
light.  He  had  a  taste  for  natural  history.  He  was  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Goering.462 

Whether  he  had  a  church  to  preach  in  when  he  arrived 
we  do  not  know.  The  first  church  was  a  log  building 
erected  jointly  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congrega- 
tions on  South  Hanover  St.,  near  South,  on  the  lot  occupied 
by  the  old  Reformed  graveyard  no  longer  in  use.  Rev. 

i6lHislory  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Albert,  Carlisle;  Herald  Printing  Co.,  1876. 
462  For  biography  of  Rev.  Goering  see  Chapter  XIV.,  Lutherans  on  the 
Codorus. 
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Goering  preached  entirely  in  German  and  rode  many  miles 
to  the  distant  stations  in  Cumberland,  York,  Franklin  and 
Perry  counties.  He  resigned  in  1780,  and  the  congrega- 
tion extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  George  Butler,  who 
arrived  in  that  year.    Butler  was  about  twenty-six  years 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  REV.  JOHN  GEORGE  BUTLER  IN  CHURCH  BOOK  OF  1794, 
CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND.      TAKEN  FROM  A  LIST  OF 
MEMBERS  SERVED  BY  HIM. 

of  age,  and  not  long  before  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  in  Virginia. 

United  States  barracks  accommodations  sufficient  for 
2,000  men  had  been  built  near  Carlisle  chiefly  by  the  Hes- 
sians captured  at  Trenton  as  early  as  1777. 463  Carlisle  at 
this  time  was  greatly  demoralized,  as  a  result  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  of  the  prevailing  French  infidelity. 

AUTOGRAPH  OF  REV.  JOHN  GEORGE  BUTLER  TAKEN  FROM  CHURCH  BOOK 
OF  1794,  CUMBERLAND,  AND  SIGNED  TO  ACCOUNTS 
RENDERED  BY  HIM  IN  £.  S.  AND  D. 

But  three  years  after  Rev.  Butler  arrived,  in  1783,  Dickin- 
son College  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians.404  In  1784 
Rev.  Butler  pubished  a  sermon  on  "The  Duty  of  Heart- 
prayer."  After  a  pastorate  of  six  or  eight  years  he  re- 
moved to  Cumberland,  Maryland.465 

4G3  This  United  States  post  was  long  used  as  a  school  of  cavalry  practice  an  d 
has  now  become  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  under  Captain  Pratt. 

464  It  was  suspended  in  1816,  revived  in  1822,  and  transferred  to  the  Metho- 
dists in  1833. 

405  jje  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Butler,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Memorial 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  original  John  George  Butler,  and  remarks 
on  the  Butler  ancestry,  see  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  571. 
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It  was  probably  in  1786  that  the  young  Rev.  F.  D. 
Schaeffer JCG  took  charge  of  the  work  in  Carlisle.  He  had 
come  over  with  his  uncle  from  Germany,  and  when  he  died 
had  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  York  County.  Here  he 
was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Goer- 
ing,  who  prepared  him  for  the  ministry.  Having  been 
licensed  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786,  he 
undertook  the  work  of  the  Carlisle  pastorate,  preaching 
also  at  Harrisburg  and  at  points  in  Cumberland  and  York 
counties. 

The  next  year,  1787,  old  St.  John's  near  Shiremanstown 
was  organized.  The  quaint  stone  building,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  square  colonial  architecture,  with  excellent  walls, 
heavy  locks  on  the  doors,  and  a  large  gallery  on  three 
sides,  is  still  standing,  abandoned  and  dilapidated. 

Pastor  Schaeffer  was  ordained  October  1,  1788,  and  in 
1790  was  called  to  Germantown.467 

It  was  Rev.  Schaeffer  who  began  the  first  church 
records  in  Carlisle  in  1787.  At  the  communion  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  in  that  year  31  members  par- 
ticipated and  12  persons  were  confirmed. 

The  successor  of  Rev.  Schaeffer  was  Rev.  Adam 
Henry  Mej^er,  Philosophies  Magisler,  whose  highest  num- 
ber of  communicants  was  38.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Herbst  who  has  left  no  church  records.  Rev. 
Herbst  is  said  to  have  been  a  faithful  minister,  traveling 
far  and  wide,  and  one  who  loved  to  ride  fast  on  horseback. 

A  doubtful  document  tells  us  that  Rev.  Frederick  Sanno 
became  pastor  in  1802.  He  ran  a  wool-spinning  factory 
in  his  house,  and  was  noted  as  a  handsome  and  popular 
man.    During  his  pastorate  the  Lutherans  separated  from 

""For  autograph  of  F.  D.  Schaeffer,  see  facsimile  of  Harrisburg  Church 
Record,  later  in  this  chapter. 

4B,For  life  of  Dr.  Schaeffer  see  chapter  on  the  Germantown  Church. 
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the  Reformed,  and  erected  a  church  of  their  own  on  the 
present  site  in  the  year  1807.  After  this  building  burned 
down  in  later  years,  the  cornerstone  was  opened  and  a 
very  small  leaden  box  was  taken  out  which  contained  a 
copy  of  the  German  catechism  and  the  following  notice  : 

NOTICE. 

"The  honorable  public  in  general,  and  all  friends  of  religion  in  par- 
ticular, are  hereby  invited  to  meet  with  us  in  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  New  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Carlisle,  on 
the  5th  of  August  next,  whereat  there  will  be  preaching  by  strange 
minister  in  the  German  and  English  languages.  As  this  is  something 
new  in  this  community,  a  very  great  gathering  is  expected. 

"Jacob  Crever, 
"Jacob  Matter, 
"Jacob  Geigly, 
"Marks  Zeigler, 
"Diedrich  Uhler, 
"Building  Com. 

"  N.  B.  The  ceremonies  will  commence  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  above 
mentioned  day."  468 

This  old  church  was  entered  by  two  doors  on  Bedford 
street.  "  It  was  much  wider  than  deep.  The  pulpit  was 
on  the  west  side,  one  of  the  cup-shaped  pulpits,  with  a 
sounding  board  above  it.  Galleries  ran  around  the  other 
three  sides.  There  was  ample  room  for  them  as  the  ceil- 
ing was  very  high.  Rev.  Sanno  remained  here  until 
1814.  The  close  of  his  ministry  was  a  sad  one,  upon 
which  we  will  not  dwell."  469 

After  the  one  year's  pastorate  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Hecht,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Keller  arrived  in  18 16. 470    At  his  first  com- 

468  History  of  the  First  Ev.  Lutheran  Church  of  Carlisle,  Penna.  By 
Rev.  C.  S.  Albert. 

469  Ibid. 

470  Life  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Keller  was  born  in  Lancaster  on  March  4,  1794.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Henry  Muhlenberg-,  and  studied  theology  under  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaef- 
fer  and  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg.    Before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year 
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munion  125  persons  participated.  He  built  a  parish  school- 
house,  founded  the  Sunday-school,  and  held  the  first 
English  communion  April  11,  1824.  In  1825  English 
services  were  introduced  alternately  with  the  German. 

At  this  time  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which  had  been  established  in  1820,  was  looking  about 
for  a  proper  location  for  its  new  theological  seminary. 
Carlisle  proposed  to  give  $2,000  in  money,  a  house  for 
the  professor  to  reside  in  for  five  years,  and  $3,000  toward 
erecting  a  building  for  the  Seminary.  The  trustees  of 
Dickinson  College  also  made  an  offer,  namely,  the  use  of 
a  room  of  the  college  for  the  lectures  of  the  professor,  the 
use  of  the  college  library,  gratuitous  access  to  the  college 
lectureships,  and  a  lot  of  ground  100  feet  square  on  the 
college  campus,  provided  that  the  professor  of  the  Semi- 
nary act  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  as  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  college.471 

In  1827  the  faculty  of  Dickinson  College  requested  that 
seats  in  the  church  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students 
of  the  college,  and  the  request  was  granted.  Rev.  Keller 
in  a  single  year  confirmed  no  less  than  84  members. 

Early  in  1828  Rev.  C.  F.  Heyer  became  the  pastor.472 

he  was  licensed  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  assumed  charge  at 
Carlisle.  He  labored  here  in  his  eight  congregations  for  thirteen  years.  In 
1827  he  was  sent  to  the  churches  of  Germantown,  Barren  Hill  and  White 
Marsh,  remaining  there  for  seven  years.  He  then  became  pastor  at  Gettys- 
burg for  seventeen  years.  Here  he  raised  the  endowment  of  the  German 
professorship  for  that  institution.  Later  on,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  he  orga- 
nized the  St.  Jacobus  church  there,  and  finally  undertook  the  agency  of  the 
Lutheran  Board  of  Publication,  collecting  funds  for  that  institution  through- 
out the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.    He  died  July  2,  1864. 

471  Gettysburg  offered  the  Seminary  $7,000  and  the  institution  was  located 
there. 

472  Father  Heyer  wrote  the  following  at  his  last  communion  service  in  this 
congregation  :  "  Every  member  of  the  vestry,  and  other  persons  belonging  to 
this  congregation  communed  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight  young  men, 
some  of  whom  are  teachers  in  S.  S.    It  will  perhaps  be  advisable  for  my  sue- 
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In  1830  a  son  of  one  of  the  former  pastors,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Schaeffer,  took  charge  of  Carlisle.  During  his  pastorate 
several  legacies  were  received.  Pastor  Schaeffer  resigned 
in  1834  and  subsequently  became  professor  at  Gettysburg 
and  the  first  professor  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Phildelphia.  The  subsequent  pastorates  of  the 
Carlisle  church  are  described  in  a  footnote.473 


E  turn  now  to  the  early  churches  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  the  territory  now  known  as  Dauphin 
County,  of  which  the  congregation  at  Harrisburg  was 
almost  the  last,  and  the  earliest  of  which  was  organized  a 
few  years  before  the  church  at  Carlisle  came  into  existence. 

These  early  churches  are  the  Sand  Hill  Church,  near 
the  brownstone  quarries,  two  miles  southeast  of  Hummels- 

cessorat  the  next  communion  to  speak  to  them  in  particular  that  he  may  not 
have  cause  at  the  commencement  of  his  labors  here  to  enter  the  same  charges 
against  them,  which  I  have  reluctantly  brought  forward  on  this  occasion." — 
Albert's  History  of  First  Ev.  Lutheran  Church,  Carlisle. 

473  Rev.  Ulrich  was  elected  pastor  in  1837,  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Hoffman,  who  had 
come  from  Chambersburg,  in  1843.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  became 
self-sustaining.  A  basement  for  lecture  and  Sunday-school  purposes  was  put 
into  the  church  building.  The  German  interests  sent  a  petition  to  synod 
stating  that  they  do  not  receive  a  just  share  of  German  preaching.  In  1851 
the  church  was  burnt  and  a  new  building  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1852.  Rev.  Hoffman  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  attainment,  but  lack- 
ing in  gentleness  and  meekness.  He  tutored  many  who  were  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  was  considered  the  most  intellectual  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 
town.  He  resigned  in  1853  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Fry  in  1854.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate  the  Germans  separated  from  the  church  and  erected  a  build- 
ing of  their  own.  In  1856  the  parsonage  was  built,  and  the  church  was  enlarged 
in  i860.  In  1863  the  advance  cavalry  of  the  Southern  army  rode  into  Carlisle, 
and  took  possession  of  the  barracks.  Ewell's  corps,  16,000  strong,  arrived  in 
the  afternoon.  On  the  first  of  July  the  town  was  shelled  and  the  church  was 
struck  twice.  In  1865  Rev.  S.  P.  Sprecher,  said  to  have  been  a  great  orator, 
became  pastor.  The  pastors  following  that  were  J.  Swartz,  D.D.,  1868  ;  C.  S. 
Albert,  D.D.,  1872;  W.  S.  Freas,  D.D.,  1882  ;  H.  B.  Wile,  D.D.,  1886  ;  G.  M. 
Diffenderfer,  the  present  pastor,  1900,  under  whom  a  magnificent  new  church 
was  erected  in  1901. 
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town,  1756;  the  Middletown  Church,  already  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Lancaster,  1763  ;  the  Hummelstown  Church, 
1765;  the  Millersburg  Church,  1774;  the  old  St.  John's 
Church,  Lykens  Valley,  1780;  the  Harrisburg  Church, 
1788;  and  the  Wenrich's  Church,  1792. 

The  Sand  Hill  Church,  known  as  the  Berg  Kirche,  in 
Derry  Township,  was  organized  very  early  and  had  erected 
a  church  building  as  far  back  as  1756.  This  stood  for  119 
years,  until  1875,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  present 
red  sandstone  building.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove 
of  chestnut  and  oak  trees.474 

The  Hummelstown  church  was  organized  in  1765  and 
the  first  church,  a  log  building,  was  dedicated  on  May  16, 
1766. 475    In  1769  Rev.  Michael  Enterline  became  pastor.470 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  WILHEI.M  KURTZ. 


Rev.  William  Kurtz  was  pastor,  1781-1795.  From  1795 
to  1804  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  pastorate.  But  David 
Exstein,  parochial  schoolmaster,  held  school  in  the  log 
church  for  thirteen  years.  The  following  are  the  pastors 
in  this  century :  J.  F.  Ernst,  1804 ;  J.  P.  F.  Kramer,  1807  ; 
J.  H.  Vanhof,  1811  ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Demme,  1819-1822.  The 
stone  structure  still  standing,  but  no  longer  used  by  the 
Lutherans,  was  erected  in  1815-1816. 

474  The  congregation  has  always  been  small.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants was  11  in  1812,  and  35  in  1892.  An  old  communion  set  presented  by 
Ulrich  Herbscher  and  Wendel  Poh  is  still  in  use. 

476  The  total  expense  of  the  congregation  for  the  first  three  years,  includ- 
ing the  erection  of  their  church,  amounted  to  £ii-j  25  4d,  and  their  total 
receipts  to  £  J4°  18s  6d. 

47GHe  remained  there  for  ten  years  and  baptized  21  children  during  his 
pastorate. 
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Six  years  later,  on  January  19,  1797,  a  building  committee 
to  erect  a  new  edifice  was  appointed,  composed  of  John 
Matter,  Sr.,  David  Harman,  Philip  Bechtle  and  Reuben 
Wise.  The  church  was  built  in  1798,  but  as  it  was  not 
fully  paid  for,  it  was  not  dedicated  until  October  24,  1802. 
We  present  a  picture  of  the  old  two-story  frame  edifice, 


ST.  JOHN'S  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  LYKENS  VALLEY,  BE- 
TWEEN ELIZABETHVILLE  and  bakrysburg,  dauphin  county,  pa. 

with  its  antique,  but  venerable  steeple,  which  stood  until 
1876,  when  the  present  building,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Dauphin  County,  outside  of  Harrisburg,  was  erected.  Op- 


Harrisburg. 


posite  the  church  is  the  fine  farm  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gation. Rev.  Enderlein  was  the  pastor  for  twenty-seven 
years,  after  which  followed  C.  Walther  from  1809  to  1844, 
J.  P.  Shindel  to  1844,  J.  N.  Hemping  to  1850,  C.  F.  Wel- 
den  to  1852,  N.  Jaeger,  1853,  J.  Waltz,  1864,  Jeremiah 
Shindel,  1870,  T.  T.  Steck,  1875. 


THE  EARLIEST  CHURCH  IN  HARRISBURG.     ERECTED  BY  LUTHERAN 
AND  REFORMED  CONGREGATIONS  IN  1787. 


The  Lutheran  Church  at  Harrisburg. 

♦  ♦<^^HIS  is  a  beautiful  town.    It  contains  about  100 
\^    houses,  all  built  in  less  than  three  years,  many  of 
them  brick,  some  of  them  three-story,  built  in  the  Phila- 
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delphia  style  ;  all  appear  very  neat.  A  great  number  of 
taverns  with  handsome  signs  ;  houses  all  two-story  ;  large 
windows.  About  one  half  of  the  people  are  English. 
People  were  going  to  meeting  ;  they  met  in  private  houses  ; 
have  no  churches  yet.  People  appear  very  well  dressed, 
some  gay."  So  wrote  a  traveller  through  the  infant  town 
of  Harrisburg  in  July,  1787. m 

At  this  time  there  was  no  church  in  the  town.  People 
of  all  denominations  gathered  for  services  in  a  small  log 
schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Capitol  Hill. 479  But 
on  the  1 2th  of  March  of  this  year  (1787)  there  came  a 
change.    A  subscription  480  was  opened  for  "  building  a 


478  ReV-  Manasseh  Cutler. 

479  On  the  north  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  streets. 

480  Copy  of  the  German  subscription  list  of  the  12th  of  March,  1787,  for 
building  the  first  church  and  schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Harrisburg:  "  Zur 
errichtung  und  Anbauung  eines  Schulhauses  und  Kirche  auf  einen  der  besten 
und  tauglichsten  plazes  allhier  in  Harrisburg,  versprechen  wir  unterschrieb- 
enen  die  von  uns  bey  gesetzte  summe  zu  bezahlen  an  George  Rettich,  Johan- 
nes Norton,  Christian  Kunckel  und  Henry  Brunner,  davon  dergebrauch  allein 
vor  die  Unterschriebenen  seyen  solle,  zur  begraeftigen  dieses  haben  wir  un- 
sere  Nahmen  nebst  der  summe  welches  wir  zu  diesem  Gottes  werck  widmen 
wollen  bey  gesetzet,  und  wollen  solches  ohne  fehl  auf  die  erste  anfrage  an 
gemeldete  Georg  Rettich,  Johannes  Norton,  Christian  Kunckel,  und  Henry 
Brunner  richtig  und  ohne  widerrede  ubertraegen.  So  geschehen,  Harrisburg 
den  i2tenMertz,  1787. 

s.  d. 
10  o 
10  o 
10  o 
10  o 
7  6 
IS  o 


£. 

Henrich  Brunner   1 

Jacob  Zollinger   1 

George  Fritley   1 

Vallentein  Hotter  1 

Karl   o 


£■ 


Henrich  Henninger  (off)  o  15 

John  Phul  o  150 

Johannes  Dentzel                      1  15  o 

Georg  Schoederin                     1  10  o 

Frederick  Clackner  o  9  o 

Jacob  Silsel  (run  off )  o  15  o 

John  Hocker  0150 

Michael  Filbi  o  15  o 

Johannes  Huessner    o  15  o 


s. 

George  Leru  o  15 

Frantz  L,eru                        1  2 

Michael  Wolf  o  2 

Cornelius  Cox  o  7 

Thomas  Forster  o  5 

George  Schuetz  o  7 

Michel  Kab  o  15 

Conrad  Bombaugh  o  15 

Peter  Bollinger  (run  off).,  o  o 

Jacob  Welschans  o  5 

Henrich  Boeder  o  5 

Jacob  Weber  o  15 

Jacob  Weber  darauf  bezahlto  12 

Michael  Kab  emfangen....  o  12 


d. 
O 
6 
6 
6 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 

7 
o 
o 
6 
5 


Harrisburg'' s  First  Church. 


church  and  schoolhouse  "  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
town  of  Harrisburg.  The  subscribers  were  largely  Ger- 
mans, members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
and  though  others  were  granted  privileges  in  it,  the  build- 
ing was  jointly  owned  and  regularly  occupied  only  by  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  twenty-seven  years  in  fact,  this  build- 
ing was  used  jointly  by  the  two  congregations. 

This  ancient  building  was  Harrisburg's  first  church.  It 
was  erected  in  1787-88  and  was  not  torn  away  until  1854. 
The  logs  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  hewn  and  were 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  The  exterior  was  weather- 
boarded  later.  It  stood  on  the  west  corner  of  Third  St.  and 
Cherry  Ave.,  on  a  lot  donated  by  the  founder  of  the  town.481 
Its  dimensions  were  thirty-five  feet  in  frontage  and  thirty  feet 
in  depth.  It  was  elevated  to  a  height,  and  required  a  flight 
of  steps  to  enter  it.  One  entered  a  large  double  front  door 
and  passed  through  a  wide  aisle  to  a  similar  door  in  the  rear. 
After  entering,  immediately  to  the  left  there  was  an  open 
stairway  with  hand  rail  which  led  to  the  galleries  built  into 
the  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  aisle  was  also  adorned 
with  a  large  ten-plate  stove  provided  with  a  full  supply  of 
drums  and  pipes.  The  pulpit  stood  against  the  rear  wall 
between  the  wall  and  northwest  wall  and  was  supported 
by  a  single  wooden  column.  The  stairway  leading  into 
the  pulpit  was  enclosed  by  a  partition  having  a  sash  door, 
whose  sash  was  covered  by  a  green  curtain.  In  front  of 
the  pulpit  was  the  communion  table,  made  of  black  walnut 
with  a  cupboard  in  each  end.  The  black  velvet  collection 
bags  on  long  poles  hung  by  the  back  door.  A  long  pew 
along  the  northwest  wall  was  assigned  to  the  elders  and 

481  John  Harris  in  1787  gave  the  Germans  two  separate  lots  of  ground  for 
their  own  use.  The  second  lot  forms  about  one  third  of  the  old  graveyard  of 
the  two  congregations. 
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deacons.  Sconces  holding  the  tallow  candles  were  hung  on 
nails  around  the  room  and  on  gallery  posts,  and  the  pulpit 
was  lighted  by  candle  sticks  containing  two  candles  on 
branches  on  each  side  of  the  speaker.  The  communion 
cloth,  purchased  in  October,  1795,  and  used  for  genera- 
tions, is  still  extant,  together  with  the  communion  tankard, 
cup  and  plates. 4$2 

Now  there  was  a  church  and  a  congregation,  but  no 
minister,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Schaeffer,  who  had  come  to  Carlisle,  1786,  preached  at 
Harrisburg  early  in  1788,  fully  six  months  before  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  begun  service  there.  The 
discovery  in  1895  of  the  "  Holy  Book"  for  both  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations  of  Joseph 
Church,  in  the  town  of  Louisburg,  Pennsylvania,  March, 
Anno  1788, 483  throws  considerable  light  on  this  early  period 
of  the  church's  history. 

This  book  shows  that  services  were  held  twice  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1788,  and  once  during  May,  twice  during 
June,  and  once  during  July,  and  monthly  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.    Which  were  Lutheran  services,  and  which 

482  From  an  address  by  Rudolph  F.  Keller  at  the  Centennial  of  Zion 
Church,  November  10,  1895,  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Gilbert,  D.D.  The  writer  desires 
to  acknowledge  the  helpfulness  and  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  and  of  Dr. 
John  P.  Keller,  of  Harrisburg,  in  looking  up  much  material  and  numerous 
illustrations  for  the  elaboration  of  the  history  of  the  Harrisburg  congregation. 

485  This  old  account  book  was  found  among  other  old  books  and  papers  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Zollinger,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is  due  to  the 
description  given  by  the  pastor  of  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Gilbert, 
D.D.    We  append  the  title  and  a  few  of  the  items  : 

"Holy  Book  for  both  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations 
of  Joseph's  Church,  in  the  town  of  Louisburg,  8th  of  March,  Anno  1788." 

The  items  of  importance  in  this  book  are  the  following  : 

"  Receipt,  Feb'y  27,  1788,  Christian  Kunkel,  Henry  Brunner,  Geo.  Redig  and 
Jacob  Zollinger  made  settlement  and  had  alms  money,  £  o,  s  II,  d  3. 

March  9,  1st  time,  3  s.  9  d.  2d  time,  3  s.  4K  d.  May  1st,  3d  time,  2  s.  9  d. 
June  8th,  4th  time,  2  s.  11  d.  5th  time,  June  29, 1788,  2  s.  10  d.  July  27,  9  s.  4K 
d.    Collected  10  s.  10  d." 
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Reformed,  is  unknown.  Monthly  services  were  also  held 
in  1789,  with  more  frequent  worship  in  June,  July  and 
August.  George  Hoyer  seems  to  have  been  treasurer  of 
the  Lutheran  congregation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
between  1788  and  July  31,  1795. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Schaeffer,  to  whom  the  first  incentives 
for  the  erection  of  the  little  log  church  may  possibly  have 
been  due,  at  all  events  opened  the  first  church  records  of 
the  Harrisburg  Lutheran  congregation  on  October  18, 
1788,  and  though  he  continued  to  reside  at  Carlisle  he 
came  over  to  Harrisburg  and  served  the  new  congregation 
there  until  1790,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Germantown 


On  September  12,  1790,  the  Lutherans  chose  the  follow- 
ing as  their  officers  : 


In  1791,  though  there  was  no  Lutheran  pastor  here,  under 
the  leadership  of  several  active  laymen,  this  union  church 
erected  a  schoolhouse  on  the  original  church  property,  of 
which  a  subscription  list  is  still  extant.485 

484  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Schaeffer  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1760,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1774.  He  studied  theology  at  York  under  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Goering,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Ministerium  in  1786.  He 
was  a  learned  man  and  an  active  pastor.  After  serving  at  Germantown  until 
1812  he  became  pastor  at  Zion's  and  St.  Michael's,  Philadelphia,  from  1812  to 
1834.    He  died  at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1836. 

485  Heading  of  the  subscription  list  for  the  building  of  German  schoolhouse 
in  1791:  "Da  zum  Nutzen  und  gebrauch  der  heranwachsenden  Deutsche 
Jugend  ein  Schulhaus  neben  die  Kirche  erbauet  worden  und  in  dasselbige, 
auch  ein  stuben  ofen  gesetzt  worden,  und  nun  mehr  auch  bequem  ist  Winters 
zeit  Gottes  dienst  darin  zu  halten  und  da  es  eines  jeden  Christen  sein  Pflicht 
ist,  vor  seine  Kinder  zu  sorgen  damit  sie  in  gutem  unterwiesen  koennen 
werden,  so  werden  alle  diejenigen  freundlichst  ersucht  einen  gefaelligen  Bey- 
trag  zu  thun,  damit  die  dadurch  verursachte  Unkosten  des  Baues  bezahlt 
werden  koennen.    Harrisburg  den  19th  December,  1791." 


field.484 


Trustees. 
John  Dentzel, 
George  Rettig. 


Elders. 
Christian  Kunkel, 
John  Hocker. 


Deacons. 
Michael  von  Kenen, 
John  Ebert. 
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TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  AND   EARLIEST   HARRISBURG  CHURCH 
RECORD,  BEGUN  BY  THE  FIRST  PASTOR  OF  THE  LUTHERANS,  THE  REV. 
F.  D.  SCHAEFER,  AND  CONTAINING  HIS  AUTOGRAPH.     (V.,  p.  411.) 


•3 


^3^f  „?y — 

FRONT  FLY  LEAF,  FACING  FIRST  PAGE,  OF  THE  EARLIEST  HARRISBURG 
CHURCH  RECORD,  SHOWING  AUTOGRAPHS  OF  F.  D.  SCHAEFER,  H. 
MOELLER,  J.  D.  PETERSEN,  C.  F.  SCHAEFFER  AND  GEORGE 
LOCHMAN,  THE  LUTHERAN  PASTORS  DOWN  TO  THE 
DATE  OF  THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  LUTHERAN 
AND  REFORMED  CONGREGATIONS. 


FIRST  PAGE  OF  BAPTISMAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  EARLIEST  HARRISBURG 
CHURCH  RECORD  BEGUN  BY  THE  REV.  F.  D.  SCHAEFER. 
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The  new  church  evidently  did  not  attract  the  admiration 
of  strangers.  Already  as  early  as  1788,  it  seems  to  have 
been  proposed  to  make  Harrisburg  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  State.  John  Penn,  a  grandson,  of  William  Penn, 
journeyed  thither  to  see  the  town  in  particular,  and  under 
date  of  April  10th  he  writes  in  his  journal  : 

"On  the  eastern  side  of  this  [Tulpehoeken  Creek]  is  a  most  elegant  new 
Lutheran  Church.  *  *  *  I  came  to  Lebanon,  a  handsome  town,  containing 
some  hundred  inhabitants.  This  place  is  decorated  by  a  spire  and  the  houses 
are  well  built,  many  of  them  stone  or  brick.  *  *  *  The  horses  were  baited 
at  Millerstown,  twenty  miles  from  Harrisburg  on  Harris's  Ferry.  Mr.  Harris, 
the  owner  and  founder  of  this,  informed  me  that  three  years  ago  there  was  but 
one  house  built.  *  *  *  Though  the  courts  are  held  here  generally,  Lebanon 
is  infinitely  larger.    The  situation  of  this  place  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw." 

It  was  the  situation  and  its  future  possibilities  rather 
than  what  had  been  accomplished  up  to  this  time  that 
caused  an  influx  of  population.  Much  of  the  German 
Lutheran  element  came  from  the  town  of  York  and  the 
region  of  the  Codorus,  whose  origin  and  growth  have 
been  pictured  in  a  previous  chapter. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  energetic  founders  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  "Harris'  Ferry"  was  Christian  Kun- 
kel.  He  came  there  as  early  as  1786. 486  With  indomit- 
able energy  and  skill  he  entered  at  once  into  business.  He 
cut  down  the  trees  which  grew  in  the  swamp  land  in  Market 
Square,  and  erected  a  log  house.  He  soon  after  entered 
the  mercantile  line,  and  gradually  amassed  a  large  fortune 
for  those  days.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  purchased 
a  new  farm  every  year  and  was  soon  known  as  a  wealthy 
man  in  the  place.  He  was  prominent  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  was  burgess  of  the  borough  in  1796  and  fre- 
quently a  member  of  the  Council.  In  1809  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Snyder  one  of  the  commissioners 

486  He  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  1757,  and  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  with  his 
father  in  1766.    He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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for  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  church  affairs  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  move  in  the  separation  of  the  Lutheran  from  the 
Reformed  congregation,  and  in  taking  up  a  new  location 
for  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee  which  erected  the  church  in  1814,  and 
headed  the  list  of  subscribers.  He  always  gave  liberally 
to  the  church.    He  died  in  1823. 

Four  years  after  Kunkel  had  arrived,  that  is  1790, 
Lutheranism  in  Harrisburg  received  another  important  ac- 
cession in  the  person  of  Benjamin  Kurtz,487  son  of  Rev. 
John  Nicholas  Kurtz.  Benjamin  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  Harrisburg,  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  had  taught  school  for  several  years.  In  1797  he  was 
chosen  town  clerk.  He  represented  Dauphin  County  in 
the  Legislature  from  1809  to  1812,  and  was  very  influential 
in  securing  the  seat  of  the  state  government  for  Harrisburg. 
He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  of  great  force 
of  character.  Dr.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  was  his 
son. 

Another  of  the  original  members  of  this  congregation 
was  Samuel  Laird,  who  was  born  in  1769  at  Carlisle,  and 
who  became  a  good  and  successful  lawyer.  He  was  a 
pleasant  speaker,  and  very  active  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
town.    He  died  in  18 15  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 

His  father  was  an  old  magistrate  of  Cumberland  County.  Mr.  Laird  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  studied  law  at  Carlisle,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Dauphin  Bar  in  1792.  Locating  at  Harrisburg,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
local  affairs  of  the  borough  in  its  earlier  years.  He  was  a  courteous,  honor- 
able gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

Mr.  Laird  was  one  of  the  three  leading  lawyers  at  the  Harrisburg  bar.  He 
had  two  eminent  students,  John  M.  Foster,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Jacob  W.  Weid- 
man,  of  Lebanon.    Mr.  Laird  was  a  tall,  good-looking  man  of  a  mild,  gentle 


487  The  autograph  signature  of  Benjamin  Kurtz  and  the  facsimile  of  the 
Daptismal  record  of  his  son  will  be  found  a  few  pages  further  on. 
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JOHN   PETER  KELLER.  II.  MRS.  CATHARINE  (SCHAFFER)  KELLER. 

B.  LANCASTER.  1776;   D.  HHRRISBURC,  1859.  WIPE  OF  JOHN  PETER  KELLER. 


CHRISTIAN  KUNKEL, 

B.  1757  I   D.  1*23. 


JOHN  FACER. 

B.  1768. 
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disposition,  very  gentlemanly  and  kind  in  manner.  For  several  years  prior  to 
his  death  his  health  and  probably  his  business  were  on  the  decline.  In  181 1 
he  erected  three  three-story  brick  buildings  on  Second  Street,  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  very  fine  for  the  place. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  separate  Lutheran  organi- 
zation was  John  Fager,  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  H. 
Fager,  whom  we  have  already  met.  John  Fager  was  born 
in  1768  and  came  to  Harrisburg  about  1790,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  hatter.  He  was  county  com- 
missioner and  a  member  of  the  town  council  for  some 
years.  After  retiring  from  active  business,  late  in  life,  he 
was  collector  of  tolls  at  the  east  end  of  the  Harrisburg 
bridge. 

Another  of  the  founders  was  John  Peter  Keller,  who 
came  to  Harrisburg  in  1796  and  established  himself  as  a 
brass  founder  and  rope  maker  in  1801.  From  1810  to 
1824  he  was  a  member  of  the  borough  council  and  was 
identified  with  nearly  all  the  early  enterprises  of  the  town. 
He  was  energetic,  industrious,  thrifty,  upright  and  highly 
respected.  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Schaeffer,  D.D.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Keller  and  the  Rev.  Emanuel  Keller,  who 
studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Lochman,  Harrisburg,  was 
his  son. 

In  1795,  96,  97,  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Lioucourt, 
who  made  a  tour  of  America,  speaks  as  follows  : 

"Very  few  log  houses  are  to  be  found  in  Harrisburg,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  substantial  handsome  edifices  ;  although  this  town  is  smaller  and  of 
later  establishment  than  Reading  and  many  other  places,  yet  it  is  more  com- 
pact and  has  a  larger  and  better  appearance.  *  *  *  The  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Harrisburg  consists  of  Germans  and  Irishmen,  firmly  attached  to  the 
government,  sensible  and  industrious.  The  number  of  inns  in  America  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  in  Europe.  This  place  contains  no  less  than 
thirty-eight." 

The  union  church  had  been  wainscoted  in  1790,  and  in 
1804  the  two  vestries  erected  a  pulpit,  put  galleries  on 
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three  sides,  plastered  the  walls,  weather-boarded  the  ex- 
terior and  painted  it  white.  Joseph  Scott  in  his  "  Geograph- 
ical History  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  1805,  after 
telling  us  that  Harrisburg  contained  about  400  houses  at 
that  time,  of  which  one  third  were  brick,  including  an  ele- 


EEEGANT  BRICK  COURT  HOUSE  of  1805. 

gant  brick  court  house  and  stone  jail,  states  that  it  had  "  a 
brick  and  log  meeting  house."  The  brick  building  here 
referred  to  undoubtedly  was  the  unfinished  Presbyterian 
Church,  while  the  log  meeting  house  was  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Church.  This  is  made  clear  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  Francis  Cumming,  a  pedestrian,  who  passed  through 


Harrisbtirg  Church,  1795- 


Harrisburg  in  1807.  Speaking  of  the  court  house,  he 
alludes  to  the  large  room  in  it. 

"  This  room  is  now  used  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship  by  the  English 
Presbyterians  until  their  own  meeting  house  is  finished,  which  is  all  brick  and 
in  great  forwardness.  *  *  *  There  is  as  yet  no  other  place  of  worship  in  Harris- 
burg, except  an  old  wooden  house  used  as  such  by  a  congregation  of  German 
Lutherans." 

For  eight  years  (1787-1795)  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
congregations  worshipped  in  the  one  building.  The  Luth- 
erans used  the  hymn  book  published  by  the  Ministerium 
in  1786,  while  the  Reformed  used  a  German  Reformed 
book.  Not  infrequently  it  happened  therefore  that  the 
Lutherans,  not  finding  the  hymn  in  their  own  book,  were 
unable  to  unite  in  the  singing.  By  1795  the  growth  of  the 
congregations  in  membership  and  the  demand  for  more 
frequent  services  both  in  Harrisburg  and  the  neighboring 
region  caused  the  Lutherans,  who  had  no  resident  pastor,488 
to  take  steps  to  secure  a  permanent  pastor  of  their  own. 

The  final  separation  of  the  two  congregations  (though 
both  remained  in  the  same  building)  is  indicated  in  the 
"  Holy  Book  "  of  Joseph  Church,  mentioned  on  p.  410. 
The  settlement,  under  date  of  July  31,  1795,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Dentzel,  shows  that  George  Hoyer  received 
5  pounds,  15  shillings  and  8j4  pence  for  the  Reformed 
people,  and  John  Dentzel  the  same  amount  for  the  Luther- 
ans. Dentzel,  with  George  Rettig,  was  the  trustee  of  the 
congregation,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  prominent  in 
its  finances,  as  the  "  Holy  Book'"  shows  that  on  a  number 
of  occasions  he  drew  up  the  settlements  for  the  Lutherans. 
Conrad  Tresturiter  appears  to  have  been  the  Lutheran 
treasurer.  This  "  Holy  Book  "  was  retained  in  possession 
of  the  Lutheran  officers. 

The  entry  in  the  records  for  1795  is  as  follows  : 

4S8  fije  resident  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hautz. 
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"  Im  Jahri795  wurden  die  zwei  Gemeindeu  in  Harrisburgh  naemlich  die 
Reformirt  und  Lutherisch,  von  einander  sebarirt,  und  waehlten  auf  Refortnier- 
ter  Seite  zum  Kirchenrath. 

The  Lutherans  called  a  protege  of  Muhlenberg,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Moeller,  to  be  their  pastor.489 

Rev.  Moeller  at  once  had  a  constitution  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  church,  which  was  subscribed  by  the 
pastor  himself  and  twenty-five  men,  heads  of  families,  as 
uniting  in  the  organization  of  this  church.490  Rev.  Moeller 
also  opened  the  new  church  register  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion is  recorded.  His  first  baptismal  record  (v.  p.  421)  is 
that  of  a  son  of  Benjamin  Kurtz  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.491 

Rev.  Moeller  faithfully  gathered  the  scattered  Lutherans 
far  and  near.  He  was  blameless  in  conduct  and  concilia- 
tory and  affable  in  manner.  "  With  no  pretentions  to 
being  a  brilliant  or  highly  attractive  preacher,  he  was  in- 
structive, practical,  experimental,  and  in  the  more  private 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  was  eminently  faithful."  His 
first  list  of  communicants,  written  on  Whitsunday,  May 
17,  1796,  numbers  24,  at  which  time  he  also  added  49 
members  to  the  church  by  confirmation.  His  average  ad- 
ditions to  the  church  were  between  15  and  20  every  other 
year. 

483  Rev.  Henry  Moeller  came  from  a  family  with  whom  Muhlenberg- had 
been  intimately  acquainted  in  Germany.  He  studied  theology  under 
Muhlenberg  and  became  a  pastor  at  Reading  in  1775,  at  Albany,  and  at  New 
Holland,  from  which  place  he  was  called  to  Harrisburg  after  having  seen 
twenty  years  of  arduous  service.  In  1802,  he  resigned  the  Harrisburg  congre- 
gation, much  to  the  regret  of  the  people,  and  returned  to  Albany.  After  six 
years  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  united  churches  of  Sharon  and  New  Rhine- 
bach,  Schoharie  County,  New  York.  "  He  died  in  great  peace  at  Sharon  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1829,  in  his  eightieth  year."  His  epitaph  reads,  "After 
a  long  and  hard  pilgrimage  wherein  I  often  erred,  my  divine  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  led  me,  by  bis  Holy  Word  and  Spirit,  to  his  glorious  eternal  home." 

490  Two  of  these  members,  George  Youse  and  John  Fager,  survived  to  see 
the  semi-centennial  of  this  church  in  1845. 

491  Benjamin,  born  20th  Feb'y,  baptized  29th  March  (1795).  Parents, 
Benjamin  Kurtz  and  wife  Elizabeth. 
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When  toward  the  end  of  1802  Rev.  Moeller  resigned 
the  Harrisburg  charge,  there  was  universal  regret  among 
his  parishioners.  By  April  of  the  next  year,  however,  they 
succeeded  in  securing  another  pastor.  He  was  a  German 
preacher,  from  Europe,  named  the  Rev.  J.  Dietrich 
Peterson.492 

He  was  a  man  of  large  family  and  often  in  straitened 
circumstances.  Rev.  Peterson's  pastorate  continued  from 
1803  to  181 2,  during  which  time  he  preached  in  alterna- 
tion with  the  German  Reformed  pastor  in  the  common  old 
church  building,  on  the  intervening  Sundays  going  to 
Clark's  and  Sherman's  valleys  and  elsewhere.  The 
young  Lutherans  in  Harrisburg  were,  however,  rapidly 
becoming  English,  and  pastor  Peterson  was  unable  to 
preach  in  this  language.  The  Reformed  had  a  pastor 
who  used  the  English  language  in  worship,  and  some  of 
the  children  of  Lutheran  families  began  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Reformed  Church.  This  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  the  resignation  of  the  pastor.  His 
last  official  act  was  the  baptism  of  a  child,  March  27,  1812. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  following  July  the  Ministerium 
met  in  Carlisle,  and  one  of  the  young  men  licensed  by  it  at 
the  meeting  was  invited  to  preach  at  Harrisburg.  He  was 
none  other  than  the  son  of  the  original  Harrisburg  pastor. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  the 
young  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer  was  unanimously  elected 
pastor  of  the  church.  We  still  possess  a  very  attractive 
pen  picture  of  this  young  preacher. 

"  His  eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  his  complexion 
dark,  his  nose  Roman,  his  whole  face  beaming  with  intel- 

492  Rev,  Peterson  was  born  in  Bremen,  November  26,  1756,  was  ordained 
in  1783  and  came  to  this  country  in  1795.  When  he  resigned  at  Harrisburg  in 
the  spring  of  1812  he  removed  to  Somerset  County.  He  died  at  Markham, 
Canada,  in  January,  1845,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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ligence  and  capable  of  expressing  every  variety  of  emo- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  that  there  was  a  slight  degree  of 
heaviness  in  his  movements,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  suggest  any  improvement  in  his  outer  man.  And  his 
mind  was  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  the  face  which 
it  animated  and  illumined  —  it  was  inventive,  brilliant, 
logical,  graceful.  He  was  a  highly  educated  man  and 
failed  not  to  make  his  mark  in  literary  society.  *  *  *  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  natural  history.  He  exchanged  many 
specimens  of  birds,  insects  and  minerals  with  men  of  sci- 
ence in  Prussia ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  presented  him 
with  a  large  gold  medal  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his 
service  in  extending  among  his  subjects  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  this  country.  He  was  a  splendid 
musician,  and  played  skillfully  on  a  variety  of  instruments. 
He  had  remarkably  fine  powers  of  conversation,  and  not 
only  spoke  out  of  a  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated 
mind,  but  had  the  faculty  of  communicating  what  he  knew 
with  a  most  graceful  facility.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
devout  Christian,  and  never  forgot  that  his  main  business 
was  dealing  with  men  in  respect  to  their  higher  and  im- 
mortal interests.  *  *  *  As  a  preacher  he  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  of  his  day.  His 
voice  was  of  great  compass  and  melody,  his  utterance  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  his  whole  manner  graceful,  earnest 
and  attractive.  He  had  nothing  more  than  the  outline  of 
his  sermon  before  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  it  was  evident  that 
his  train  of  thought,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  premeditated, 
and  that  it  was  beaten  oil  that  he  had  brought  into  the 
sanctuary.  He  preached  in  English  and  German  with 
equal  ease.  *  *  *  When  he  died  the  universal  feeling 
was  that  a  great  light  had  been  extinguished."403 

403  Dr.  Henry  N.  Pohlman  in  Gilbert's  Centennial  of  Zion  Lutheran  Church. 


Rev.  F.  C.  Schaffer,  1812. 
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Rev.  Schaeffer  entered  on  his  work  at  Harrisburg  on 
November  22,  1812.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  when  he 
proceeded  to  vigorous  action  in  various  directions.  The 
providential  moment  had  arrived.  He  introduced  English 
services,  probably  once  a  month,  in  the  Lutheran  part  of 
the  services  of  the  old  Church,  and  thus  checked  the  de- 
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pletion  of  the  latter  toward  the  Reformed  congregation. 
A  new  life  was  being  infused  into  the  people.  At  the  first 
communion  held  by  the  new  pastor,  April  u,  1813,  there 
were  forty-five  persons  confirmed.  The  Lutherans  were 
not  satisfied  with  their  progress  in  the  old  log  building,  and 
in  1813  proposed  a  division  of  the  church  property,  which 
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was  declined  by  the  Reformed.  However,  the  Lutherans 
were  determined  upon  the  erection  of  another  church,  and 
in  the  month  of  July,  1813,  purchased  what  was  called 
Luther's  lot,  at  Fourth  and  Market  streets.494  At  a  meet- 
ing on  July  19,  1813,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  build  a 
church  upon  the  ground  and  a  subscription  for  the  work 
was  begun  upon  the  spot.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1814, 
the  congregation  was  incorporated.  On  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary a  building  committee  consisting  of  Christian  Kunkel 
George  Youse,  George  Ziegler,  John  Schoch  and  Chris- 
tian Stahl  was  appointed.  On  June  22,  the  corner-stone 
of  a  handsome  brick  church  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  an 
"immense  concourse  of  people." 

But  the  pastor  who  began  this  great  enterprise  had  not 
remained  to  see  it  completed.  He  was  called  to  New  York 
City,495  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Ministerium,  opposing  the  rationalism  then  pre- 
valent in  that  body,  and  later  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  General  Synod.496 

The  congregation  now  looked  to  the  Rev.  George  Loch- 
man,  who  for  twenty-one  years  had  been  the  successful  pas- 
tor of  Salem  Church,  Lebanon,  and  who  had  delivered  an 
address  at  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the  new  Harrisburg 

494  "The  part  covered  by  the  pulpit  was  obtained  by  purchase,  the  part 
covered  by  the  front  of  the  church  on  Fourth  Street  by  a  later  exchange." 
496  This  was  in  1815. 

496  Life  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer. 
Frederick  Christian  Schaeffer  was  born  at  German  town,  November  12, 1792. 
From  early  youth  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  at 
Carlisle  in  1812,  and  accepted  the  call  to  Harrisburg,  Middletown,  Schupp's 
and  Wcnrick's  churches,  entering  upon  his  work  on  his  twentieth  birthday. 
Less  than  three  years  later  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Colum- 
bia College  in  1830,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  professor  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  in  that  institution.  Two  years  later,  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1832,  he  died. 


Rev.  Geo.  Lochman,  1815. 
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building  and  had  made  a  very  favorable  impression.  Dr. 
Lochman  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  forty-two  years  of  age. 
The  chief  feature  in  his  character  was  "  a  childlike  sim- 
plicity, combined  with  unmeasurable  kindness  of  heart, 
which  nothing  could  disturb  except  indeed  some  invasion 
of  what  he  esteemed  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  good 
old  Lutheran  Church,  for  which  he  entertained  an  affection 
next  in  strength  and  devotedness  to  that  he  felt  for  his 
Divine  Master.  *  *  *  The  Lutheran  Church  lay  very  near 
his  heart."  497  In  the  pulpit  his  language  was  plain  and  un- 
ostentatious. As  a  pastor  he  was  indefatigable.  "  Storm 
or  sunshine,  cold  or  heat,  day  or  night,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  go.  Methinks  I  see  him  now,  walking  the  streets  with 
his  gold-headed  cane,  a  pattern  of  meekness  in  his  dress,  a 


perfect  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in  his  manners,  bowing 
politely  and  complacently  to  all  he  met,  and  smiling  be- 
nignantly  on  all  the  children  whom  he  met,  who  rejoiced 
to  be  recognized  by  the  good  Doctor." 

Dr.  Lochman  received  his  call  on  July  14,  1815.  He 
removed  to  Harrisburg  on  August  30  and  on  September 
3  preached  his  introductory  sermon,  on  the  duties  and 
objects  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  obligations  of  a 
Christian  congregation.49-  The  vestry  was  so  impressed 
with  the  sermon  that  it  resolved  to  have  it  printed  and 
copies  still  exist. 

Matters  at  Harrisburg  required  the  careful  attention  of 

497  Dr.  Dewitt. 

498  The  text  was  Col.  1:28.  "Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man  and 
teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus." 
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a  pastor.  The  new  church  was  unfinished.  The  business 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  joint  ownership  of  the  old  church 
with  the  Reformed  were  not  settled.  But  one  month  after 
Dr.  Lochman's  labors  began  the  new  church  was  conse- 
crated. The  two  congregations  which  had  worshipped  in 
the  same  building  for  twenty-seven  years  were  now  sep- 
arated. At  the  consecration  large  throngs  of  people  from 
Dauphin  and  even  from  Lebanon  County,  Dr.  Lochman's 
old  home,  were  present,  and  the  collection  amounted  to 
$600.  On  the  afternoons  of  October  16  and  17  the  pews 
were  rented,  and  "to  the  complete  surprise  of  everybody 
every  pew  was  taken  the  first  day." 

In  1816  the  Lutherans  agreed  to  take  $1,000  from  the 
Reformed  as  their  share  in  the  old  church  lot  and  property. 
In  1818  an  organ  was  purchased  from  Lititz.  The  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  met  at  Harrisburg  in  that  year.  In  1819 
a  company  of  young  people  gathered  at  the  house  of  the 
pastor  resolved  to  start  a  Sunday-school.  The  first  ses- 
sion was  held  on  September  29,  with  eighteen  male  and 
eighteen  female  teachers.  It  is  claimed  that  this  was  the 
first  Sunday-school  which  was  not  simply  for  the  poor,  but 
which  admitted  children  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  with- 
out distinction.  In  two  months  the  school  had  increased 
to  234  scholars.  "  German  and  English  were  both  taught ; 
spelling  out  of  the  book  was  one  of  the  exercises  and  the 
repetition  of  hymns  and  verses  and  Luther's  catechism 
committed  to  memory  was  much  insisted  on.  Every  three 
months  there  was  a  public  examination  by  the  pastor  in  the 
church,  at  which  books  were  presented  as  rewards.499  In 
1822  a  brick  schoolhouse  was  erected. 

When  the  State  House  was  dedicated  on  January  2,  1822, 
the  service  was  opened  with  an  impressive  prayer  by  Dr. 

493  Centennial  of  Zion's  Lutheran  Church,  p.  138. 
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Lochman,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Harrisburg. 
The  prayer  is  said  to  have  been  quite  lengthy.500 

In  1826  Dr.  Lochman  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
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son.  The  later  history  of  Harrisburg  congregation  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  footnote.501 

500  A  brief  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  D.  Mason,  of  Dickinson  College, 
who  among  other  things  said  :  "  Go  on  and  prosper  till  the  sound  of  the  ham- 
mer, *  *  *  the  lofty  spires  of  worship,  *  *  *  till  richly  endowed  colleges  of 
education  *  *  *  shall  gladden  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  exact  from  admiring  strangers  that  cheerful  and  grateful  tribute, 
'  This  is  the  work  of  a  Pennsylvania  Legislature.'  " 

501  Later  History  of  Harrisburg  Congregation. 

In  1827  the  son  of  the  late  pastor,  Augustus  H.  Lochman,  was  elected. 
Under  his  pastorate  the  congregation  continued  to  flourish.  Preaching  at 
Middletown,  his  attention  was  directed  to  thi  Emaus  Orphan  House  matter. 
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A  Lutheran  named  George  Fry,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  merchandising 
and  milling  had  in  1806  willed  his  estate  consisting  of  over  800  acres  with  a 
valuable  power  on  the  Swatara  to  the  Emaus  Orphan  House,  in  which  the 
orphans  were  to  be  maintained,  educated  and  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Rev.  Lochman  found  that  the  estate  was  mismanaged 
and  the  Orphan  House  had  gone  into  decay.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  in  1829,  where  it  remained  until 
1846,  when  an  act  of  assembly  was  obtained  for  the  appointment  of  trustees 
for  the  home  at  the  nomination  of  the  two  Lutheran  Synods  lying  east  and 
west  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  familiar  form  and  faces  of  the  members  of  the  Harrisburg  congrega- 
tion in  Rev.  Lochman 's  day,  are  thus  summarized  by  one  who  was  quite  a  boy 
at  that  time  (Dr.  George  Parson)  :  The  Hummels,  the  Kellers,  the  Boyers,  the 
Heisleys,  and  Father  Eyster,  Messrs.  Eberman,  Kline,  Cattrell,  Houser,  Zim- 
merman, Reel,  Barnitz,  Judge  Dock  and  Bernheisel. 

On  the  evening  of  October  21,  1838,  the  Church  and  school  of  the  congre- 
gation were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  was  communicated  to  the 
school  from  the  burning  of  an  adjacent  building.  Dr.  S.  A.  Hollman,  who 
was  then  a  young  boy,  describes  it  as  follows  :  "  Standing,  one  Sunday  even- 
ing, on  the  steps  of  my  parent's  residence,  on  Second  Street,  I  heard  the  cry 
of  fire  and  saw  a  fire  engine  passing  by.  Like  the  irrepressible  small  boy,  I 
ran  after  the  engine  until  I  came  to  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  Streets, 
and  beheld  the  flames  consuming  the  carpenter  shop  across  the  alley  to  my 
right.  That  shop  was  owned  by  my  father  and  Mr.  John  B.  Simon,  and  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  an  incendiary.  As  I  watched  the  flames  with  interest  and 
wonder,  I  saw  the  fire  flashing  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  whilst 
the  old  bell  in  the  steeple  was  kept  ringing  until  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  any 
one  to  remain  in  the  building." 

S.  Sprecher  became  pastor  of  the  Harrisburg  Congregation  in  1836.  He 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  kindness  of  the  Germans  toward  him.  "  I  shall 
never  forget  their  forbearance  toward  me  in  preaching  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. One  of  the  reasons  which  made  me  long  decline  to  accept  the  call 
was  my  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  German.  But  they  said  I  must  come, 
and  they  would  dispense  with  German  preaching.  When  I  came,  I  saw  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  dispense  with  it,  so  I  determined  to  give  them  German. 
My  first  sermon  was  a  wretched  failure.  But  they  came  to  me  and  said  it  was 
excellent." 

Dr.  Sprecher,  who  was  pastor  at  the  time  the  church  was  destroyed,  says  : 
"  I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  after  the  burning  of  the  old  church,  when, 
in  a  meeting  at  the  smoking  ruins  one  of  the  oldest  members  said  in  answer- 
ing to  the  closing  words  of  my  address,  namely,  'What  shall  we  do?'  '  Zion 
Church  shall  be  rebuilt ; '  and  the  response  was  a  large  subscription  on  the 
spot.  And  though  we  had  no  insurance  and  a  large  debt  on  the  old  church  the 
new  was  built,  and  the  congregation  without  debt."  By  November  10,  1839, 
the  new  church  was  ready  for  consecration.  Within  its  walls,  prior  to  the 
consecration,  the  convention  was  held  which  nominated  General  Wm.  H.  Har- 
rison for  President  and  John  Tyler  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

In  1841  C.  W.  Schaeffer  became  pastor  of  the  congregation.    In  1843  St. 
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Michael's  German  Lutheran  Church  on  South  Second  street  was  organized, 
and  the  old  church  became  entirely  English.  In  this  year  there  was  a  remark- 
able religious  awakening  in  Harrisburg,  and  after  three  months'  catechetical 
instruction,  on  March  26,  1843,  165  persons  were  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  church. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Holman  in  an  address  at  the  Centennial  of  Zion's  Church  in  1895 
gives  the  following  description  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Schaeffer's  congregation  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  pastorate.  "There  to  the  right  of  the  white-painted  pulpit, 
in  his  arm-chair,  with  cane  and  spectacles  and  ruddy  countenance,  was  old 
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father  Peter  Keller.  Yonder,  in  front  of  me,  sat  Mr.  William  Cattrell  and 
Mrs.  Klein.  Behind  their  pews  were  those  of  Judge  Valentine  Hummel, 
Jacob  R.  Eby,  Henry  Felix,  Mr.  Eyster,  Mr.  Garverich,  Mrs.  Hutton,  Mrs. 
Berryhill.  In  the  pews  of  the  middle  aisle  were  the  families  of  the  pastor, 
Mr.  John  B.  Simon,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Judge  Dock,  David  Hummel,  William 
Duncan,  Daniel  Eppley,  Dr.  Fager,  George  J.  Heisley,  William  Parkhill.  Be- 
yond, to  the  left,  wer^  the  pews  of  Mr.  George  Bergner,  Jacob  Houser,  Peter 
Bernheisel,  William  K.  Verkeke,  William  Sayford,  Mr.  Uhler  and  others 
whose  names  I  cannot  now  recall." 
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Among-  the  sons  of  this  congregation  are  Professor  M.  I,oy,  of  Capitol  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  S.  A.  Hollman,  and  many  others.  The  following  pastors  suc- 
ceeded C.  W.  Schaeffer  :  C.  A.  Hay,  1849;  G.  F.  Stelling,  1865  ;  J.  Swartz,  1875; 
A.  Studebaker,  1881  ;  D.  M.  Gilbert,  the  present  pastor,  1887.  In  1867  the 
church  edifice  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $40,000. 
This  mother  congregation  in  Harrisburg  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ministerium  until  1857,  when  it  withdrew  and  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Pennsylvania  Synod  (General  Synod).  From  this  congregation  sprang  the  St. 
Michael's  German  Church,  1843;  Zion  German  Church,  1863  ;  Messiah's,  1858  ; 
Memorial,  1871  ;  Bethlehem,  1887  ;  and  Trinity,  1888. 


MONUMENT  ERECTED  BY  PETER  MINUET  ON  THE  SHORES 
OF  THE  DELAWARE  A.  D.  1638. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Migration  to  the  Tulpehocken  and  the 
Churches  There. 

Early  Sources  for  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Tulpehocken. 
The  Autobiography  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

Muhlenberg's  Biography  of  Conrad  Weiser,  given  as  a  Remarkable  Case,  in 
the  Hall.  Nachrr. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Conrad  Weiser,  a  Magistrate  in  Pennsylvania :  Baumgarten's 
Theologischen  Bedenken  VI.  Collection,  p.  673  ff. 
Local  Traditions  Still  Surviving. 
The  Chronicon  Ephraiense. 

Records  and  Manuscripts  in  the  Moravian  archives  at  Bethlehem,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  "  Kirchenbuch  vor  die  Evangelisch  Lulh-Gemeine  in  Tulpehocken." 
Including  "Die  Conftisioji  von  Tulpehocken." 

2.  "  Brief e  des  seligen  Cammerhofs"  (to  various  European  brethren  giving 
his  account  of  Kurtz's  getting  into  the  church). 

3.  Inspector  Boehler's  visit  and  rules. 

4.  Cammerhqf's  diary  (containing  his  own  account  of  his  interview  and 
conference  with  C.  Weiser). 

5.  "  Species  Facti  der  Kirche  in  Tulp." 

6.  A  paper  sent  to  "Joseph  Spangenberg"  concerning  the  troubles  in  their 
church. 

7.  "  An  dieSieben  Brueder  Joseph  and  Matthaeus." 

8.  An  die  Theure  Gemeinde  in  Bethlehem  {about  the  school  affairs)  by 
Caspar  Ricihtt,  Hermanus  Walborn  —  vorsfeler. 

Boehm's  Reports  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland. 
The  Church  Books  of  Christ  Church  at  Tulpehocken. 
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Sources  for  Details  and  for  Connected  Accounts. 
Hallische  Nachrtchten. 

1.  Kocherthal's  and  the  whole  Palatine  Immigration  to  New  York  with 
Descent  to  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  608-615. 

2.  Palatine  Immigration  and  Tulpehocken  Confusion,  Vol.  I.,  p.  302-305. 

3.  Muhlenberg's  Account  of  the  Beginnings  of  the  Tulpehocken,  1727- 
1747,  Vol.  I.,  p.  362. 

4.  Nicholas  Kurtz's  History  of  the  Tulpehocken,  1700-1748,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  201- 
202. 

5.  Sloever  and  Wagner,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  434-435.  The  Tulpehocken  Confusion, 
1743-1748,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  189-190. 

6.  Andrea  at  Tulpehocken,  Vol.  I.,  p.  199. 

7.  Letter  of  Conrad  Weiser  in  Reference  to  Tulpehocken  Confusion,  1747, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  189-193. 

8.  Call  of  the  Tulpehocken  Church  Council  for  Pastor  in  1748,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
139-141. 

9.  History  of  Christ  Church  at  Tulpehocken,  1708-1874,  Vol.  I.,  p.  304. 

10.  Building  of  a  Parsonage,  1747,  Vol.  I.,  p.  420. 

11.  Muhlenberg' 's  Visit  to  the  Tulpehocken,  1747,  Vol.  I.,rpp.  349-350. 

12.  Kurtz'  Entrance  on  Work  at  the  Tulpehocken,  Vol.  I.,  p.  148. 

13.  Kurtz  at  Tulpehocken,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  210,  255,  426,  427. 

14.  Tulpehocken  under  Schulze,  Vol.  II.,  p.  732. 

Moravian. 

Muhlenberg's  Erzahlungen,  Hall.  Nachrr.,  Alte  Ausg.,  pp.  249-252. 

Nik.  Kurtz's  Erzahlungen,  Hall.  Nachrr.  Neue  Ausg.,  pp.  201,  202. 

Weiser's  Conferenz  mit  Bischof  Cammerhof  in  Fresenius  Bewahrt.  Nach- 
richten von  Herrnhut,  Sachen  III.,  pp.  322-330. 

State  of  the  [case  between  the  Lutherans  and  Moravians  at  Tulpehocken, 
with  the  opinion  thereon  of  Tench  Francis,  Esq.,  April  26,  1755,  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  County  Journal,  March  22,  1872. 

Gottlieb  Biittner's  Letter  to  Pastor  Stiefer,  April  17,  1742,  and  Joh.  Phil. 
Meurer's  Bericht  wegen  Caspar  Stiefer's  Bericht  an  das  Consistorium  zu  Phil- 
adelphia, Fresenius  Bewahrt,  Nachrr.,  III.,  pp.  541-561. 


Later  Works  on  the  Tulpehocken. 

Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania- German  Society,  The  German  Migration 
from  New  York  into  Pennsylvania,  M.  H.  Richards,  D.D. 

Ancient  and  Historic  Landmarks  in  the  Leba7ion  Valley,  Rev.  P.  C. 
Croll,  Philadelphia,  1895. 

The  Story  of  the  Palatines,  S.  H.  Cobb,  New  York,  1897. 

The  Life  of  Conrad  Weiser,  C.  Z.  Weiser,  D.D.,  Reading,  1876. 

Sachse's  Conrad  Weiser,  in  the  German  Sectarians,  pp.  274-295. 

Was  Conrad  Weiser  a  Lutheran  ?  Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  Lutheran  Church 
Review,  1903-1904. 
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Walton's  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, 1900. 

Richard's  Frontier  Forts  oj  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1896. 
Rupp's  History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties. 
Montgomery's  History  of  Berks  County. 

Schantz'  Historical  Discourse  on  Christ  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Tulpe- 
kocken,  1893. 

Early's  The  Oldest  Churches  of  Berks  County,  1901. 

Brownmiller's  Brief  History  of  the  First  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Congre- 
gation, now  known  as  Zion's  (Reed's)  Lutheran  Church,  1887. 

Schmauk's  Old  Salem  in  Lebanon,  Chap.  VII.,  Lebanon,  1898. 

The  history  of  the  Tulpehocken  region  and  congregation  has  not  yet  been 
written  satisfactorily.  There  is  an  abundant  fulness  of  detailed  evidence, 
much  of  it  of  a  partisan  character,  respecting  the  early  period  of  its  existence 
But  the  various  accounts  and  traditions  are  so  conflicting,  and  the  inner  spring 
of  the  narrative  is  so  deeply  concealed,  that  the  difficulty  of  sound  and  just 
historical  writing  is  very  great.  Mann  and  Schmucker  in  the  Hall.  Nachrr. 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  302)  say:  "About  no  other  of  the  older  Lutheran  communities  in 
America  have  we  such  precise  reports  as  about  this  one  and  indeed  of  men, 
who  themselves  have  been  engaged  in  activity  there.  Many  features  of  great 
interest  are  woven  in  the  history  of  that  community." 

HROUGH  a  land  of  unbroken  forests,  in  a  journey 
of  more  than  500  miles,  across  divides  where  gather 
the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Mississippi,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  there  started 
one  spring  morning  in  the  year  1723  a  band  of  some  thirty 
families  of  immigrants,  with  eyes  set  on  a  "  Promised  Land  " 
in  the  backwoods  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  goal  Was  Tul- 
pewihaki,  the  land  where  the  turtles  sang  and  wooed. 

History  of  the  Tulpehocken  Settlers  prior  to 
Their  Arrival  in  1723. 

These  daring  and  hardy  travellers  who  had  come  down 
into  Pennsylvania  meadows  from  the  interior  of  New  York, 
were  a  small  part  of  the  thousands  of  Palatines  502  that  we 

502 The  most  concise  and  yet  full  and  thorough  account  of  the  New  York 
Palatines,  including  the  Lutheran  pastor  Joshua  von  Kocherthal's  early  band, 
the  arrivals  in  1710  and  later  years,  and  a  very  excellent  summary  description 
with  abundant  details  of  the  developments  under  Hunter  and  Livingston  on 
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have  already  seen  in  the  Savoy,  London,  about  1708. 
They  had  been  sent  across  the  sea  at  Queen  Anne's  ex- 
pense in  1 7 10.  Governor  Hunter  had  transported  them 
from  New  York  up  the  Hudson  to  the  pine  forests,  where 
in  various  rude  camps,  these  experienced  vine  dressers 
and  farmers,  who  had  left  their  homes  to  find  a  rural  para- 
dise in  the  Western  World,  were  set  against  their  will  to 
the  task  of  felling  trees,  burning  tar  and  raising  hemp  for 
the  use  of  the  English  government.  Under  military  in- 
timidation and  industrial  oppression  they  became  sullen 
and  rebellious.  Finally  they  broke  away  into  the  interior, 
and  under  their  leaders,  one  of  whom  was  the  elder  John 
Conrad  Weiser,  they  took  possession  of  the  virgin  lands  in 
the  lovely  Schoharie  Valley.    This  was  in  1712-1713. 

They  were  not  alone  and  not  without  a  show  of  actual 
right  in  taking  this  step.  They  were  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  powerful  Mohawk  Indians.  It  reads  like  a  romance 
to  hear  that  while  they  were  still  in  London  as  immigrants 
on  their  way  to  the  new  world,  these  Indians  had  already 
invited  them  to  their  lands,  through  five  of  their  chiefs 
who  had  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time  and  who  had 
mingled  with  the  Palatines  before  the  latter  sailed  for  the 
western  world.  From  these  Indians,  it  is  said,  they  had 
bought  their  lands  in  the  Schoharie  for  $300.  Without 
implements  or  means  for  subduing  the  forest  and  tilling  the 
soil,  they  eked  out  a  most  meager  subsistence,  aided  to 

the  Hudson,  together  with  a  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Schoharie 
was  settled,  of  the  threats  made  to  evict  the  Schoharie  settlers  from  their  lands, 
of  the  mission  of  the  three  deputies,  John  Conrad  Weiser,  William  Scheff,  and 
a  certain  Wallrath,  to  England,  where  the  Lutheran  pastors,  Bohme  and 
Ruperti  interceded  for  them  ;  of  the  failure  of  their  mission,  etc.,  is  given  in  a 
treatise  by  Mann  and  Schmucker  in  an  extended  note  in  the  Hall.  Nachrr., 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  609-614. 

For  history  of  Kocherthal's  band  see  Kapp's  Geschichle  der  Deutschen  im 
Staate  New  York,  1867  (abridged  edition  with  amendments  in  1894),  and 
Grabner's  Geschichle  der  Lulherischen  Kirche,  pp.  100-112. 
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some  extent  by  the  Indians  during  the  hard  winter  seasons, 
after  they  had  thus  located  in  the  valley  of  their  dreams. 

Five  villages  sprang  up  in  the  Schoharie.  The  mag- 
nate of  one  of  these  was  John  Conrad  Weiser  the  elder. 
He  was  very  prominent  among  these  Palatines.  He  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  that  went  to  Canada, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  that  in  1718 
(before  they  broke  into  the  Schoharie),  the  miserable  Ger- 
mans in  the  pine  forests  had  sent  to  London  to  better  their 
lot.  Here,  in  England,  already,  Weiser  visited  the  widow 
of  William  Penn,  at  her  home  in  Berkshire,  and  also  inter- 
viewed John  Penn  and  other  members  of  the  family,  en- 
deavoring to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  lands  by  his  New 
York  Palatines  in  the  Minnisink  meadows  at  Esopus  on 
the  upper  Delaware.  But  his  plan  was  thwarted  by  John 
Logan.  His  life  is  of  fascinating  interest  as  a  page  in  the 
early  history  of  New  York,  though  he  was  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  leader  of  the  first  band  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  Pennsylvania.  Nor  is  it  known  that  he  ever 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  before  he  came  to  his  children  in  his 
old  age  to  see  them  once  more  and  to  die  in  their  midst.503 

603  It  is  Muhlenberg'  himself  who  tells  us  of  the  arrival  of  the  aged  Weiser 
at  his  own  house.  He  says:  "In  1746  my  wife's  grandfather,  old  Conrad 
Weiser,  who  since  1710  lived  in  the  New  York  Province  and  finally  on  the 
borders  of  New  England,  came  to  my  house.  The  reasons  why  he  came  to  us 
were  the  following:  (1)  It  was  very  dangerous  to  live  at  the  place  where  he 
had  been,  because  in  the  present  times  of  war  the  French  Indians  from  Can- 
ada make  incursions  and  kill  English  subjects.  [Muhlenberg  here  describes 
the  process  of  scalping  and  says  that  the  French  authorities  rewarded  the 
Indians  with  £\o  of  money  for  every  scalp  they  secured.]  As  several  Ger- 
mans had  already  been  massacred  in  his  neighborhood  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
his  gray  hairs  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  (2)  He  desired  to  see  his 
children  and  grandchildren  once  again,  and  to  speak  with  me  concerning  the 
way  of  salvation.  (3)  He  wished  to  have  his  little  abode  of  rest  with  us  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  difficult  journey  and  his  great  age  exhausted  him  so  fully 
that  he  was  brought  into  my  house  almost  dead.  After  twenty-four  hours,  he 
began  in  half-broken  words  to  pray  the  hymn,  '  Schwing  dich  auf  zu  deinem 
Gott.'    His  eyes  were  almost  blinded  and  his  hearing  gone  so  that  I  could  not 
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After  inconceivable  privation  and  labor,  five  German 
settlements  in  the  Schoharie  became  a  beautiful  paradise 
of  meadows,  fields  and  gardens.  But  they  were  being 
watched  by  a  group  of  conspirators  who  were  in  govern- 
mental position  in  Albany.  As  soon  as  the  German  farms 
were  in  blooming  condition,  these  Albany  strategists,  under 
the  appearance  of  right,  sent  word  to  the  Germans  that 
they  possessed  no  titles  to  their  lands  and  homes,  and  that 
unless  they  could  purchase  them,  they  would  be  evicted. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  (Keith)  happening  to  be 
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at  Albany  at  an  Indian  conference  when  this  sensational 
incident  occurred,  heard  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  Germans ; 

speak  much  with  him.  But  I  could  hear  with  tears  of  joy  how  he  continually 
repeated  the  most  powerful  passages  concerning  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
e.  g.,  '  Surely  he  bore  our  burdens,'  etc.,  '  God  so  loved  the  world,'  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  passages  '  He  who  comes  to  Me,'  etc.,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,' 
etc.  *  *  *  It  is  a  source  of  true  joy  when  one  sees  the  old  Evangelical 
Lutheran  truths  become  alive  in  a  soul.  *  *  *  After  the  aged  father  had 
again  recovered  we  now  and  then  had  several  short  spiritual  conversations. 
*  *  After  confessing  his  sins,  a  yearning  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  seized  him.  He  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  receive  the  same  for 
some  years  because  of  the  scarcity  of  ministers  where  he  had  lived.  [Muhlen- 
berg then  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  congregation,  had  him  confess  his 
sins,  gave  him  the  Lord's  supper,  prayed  and  sang  with  him.] 

"Meanwhile  Conrad  Weiser  had  sent  a  wagon  with  beds  and  had  him 
brought  fifty  miles  further  up  the  country  to  his  home  and  after  the  grand- 
father had  blessed  us  all  and  with  great  difficulty  had  reached  the  spot,  he  still 
lived  a  short  time  with  his  Joseph  in  Goshen,  and  finally  fell  asleep  amid  the 
hearty  prayer  and  sobs  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  around  him.  Thus 
he  had  wandered  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  on  his  earthly  pilgrimage." 
Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  p.  244. 
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and  in  sympathy,  it  is  stated,  offered  them  a  home  in 
Pennsylvania.304  It  is  said  that  he  assured  them  that  their 
titles  would  be  clear  here,  and  their  lands  free  from  claims 
of  white  men  and  Indians. 

History  of  the  Journey  from  the  Schoharie  to  the 

tulpehocken. 

A  portion  of  the  Schoharie  settlers  decided  to  act  on  this 
information  at  once  and  go  to  Pennsylvania.  They  took 
a  road  through  the  backwoods  of  mountain  and  wilder- 
ness, and  arrived  at  their  destination  without  having  been 
disturbed  or  halted  by  government  officials  and  also  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Province. 

There  is  nothing  more  weird  and  romantic  in  the  early 
annals  of  American  history  than  this  exodus  of  the  practi- 
cal and  unsentimental  Palatine  pioneers  under  the  guidance 
of  a  friendly  Indian  from  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tulpehocken.  In  the  words  of 
the  younger  Weiser,  "The  people  got  news  of  the  land 
on  the  Swatara  and  Tulpehocken,  in  Pennsylvania.  Many 
of  them  united  and  cut  a  road  from  Schoharie  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, carried  their  goods  there  and  made  rafts  and 
floated  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara,  driving 
their  cattle  over  land.  This  happened  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1723.  From  thence  they  came  to  Tulpehocken  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  settlement." 

Those  who  had  remained  in  New  York  soon  heard  of 
the  successful  adventure  of  their  fellow  villagers.  Many 
of  them  followed,  in  small  bands,  between  1723  and  1728, 
arriving  in  the  Tulpehocken  region  at  first  also  without 
the  permission  of  the  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 

504 That  Keith's  encouragement  was  responsible  for  the  location  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Tulpehocken  Indian  region  is  admitted  even  by  James  Logan. 
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commissioners  ;  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
from  whom  the  land  had  not  yet  been  purchased  by  the 
Proprietaries.  But  one  drawback  seemed  to  exist  in  the 
settlement.  "There  was  no  one  among  these  people  to 
govern  them.  Each  one  did  as  they  pleased  and  their 
obstinacy  has  stood  in  their  way  ever  since."  505 

Taking  up  Lands  in  the  Tulpehocken. 

The  migrated  Germans  were  now  in  the  land  between 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  South  Mountain,  just  where 
the  great  break  in  the  South  Mountain  occurs.  Westward, 
the  Swatara  wends  its  way.  Eastward,  the  beautiful  Tul- 
pehocken and  its  tributaries  flow  to  meet  the  Schuylkill, 
near  Reading.  "  Apparently  Stouchsburg  and  the  Miihl- 
bach  region  immediately  south  of  Stouchsburg  was  the 
center  of  the  settlement,  although  it  seems  to  have  extended 
from  the  vicinity  of  Myerstown  eastward  through  Tulpe- 
hocken and  Heidelberg  Township  to  Womelsdorf  and 
further  east."  506  "  They  finally  reached  the  spot  on  the  Tul- 
pehocken Creek  near  where  the  Mill  Creek  flows  into  the 
Tulpehocken  and  there  settled  in  the  spring  of  1723."  507 

Having  learned  by  experience  how  important  secure 
titles  to  their  property  might  be,  they  communicated  with 
Governor  Keith  immediately  after  their  arrival  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  take  up  such  land  as  they  needed, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  make  satisfaction 
when  the  proprietor  was  ready  to  receive  the  same.508 

505  Conrad  Weiser's  Autobiography. 
soe/-  W.  Early. 

607  Brownmiller's  Memorial  Discourse. 

608  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  The  German  Emigra- 
tion from  New  York  Province  into  Pennsylvania,  p.  374. 

On  May  13,  1723,  James  Mitchell  writes  to  Secretary  Logan  from  Donegal : 
"I  give  you  to  know  that  there  is  fifteen  famileys  of  Duch  come  from 
Albaney,  &c,  are  now  settling  upp  Swatarra.    I  sent  an  account  of  it  to  the 
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The  little  log  houses  of  the  Germans  were  scarcely  built 
and  their  first  patches  of  corn  scarcely  planted,  before  the 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  informed  these  new  settlers 
that  their  land  had  never  been  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment.509 The  next  year  having  learned  that  an  agent  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Province,  with  power  to  dispose  of 
lands,  the  Germans  addressed  a  petition  to  William  Keith, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  they  asked  him  to 
see  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  rights  and  titles  for 
such  lands  as  they  shall  have  occasion  to  buy  from  the 
proprietors  or  agents,  "  that  our  children  may  have  some 
settlement  to  depend  on  hereafter,  and  that  by  your  au- 
thority we  may  be  freed  from  the  demands  of  the  Indians 
of  our  part  of  the  country,  who  pretend  a  right  thereto."510 

Jovernour  and  Councle  by  Cony  Thomas,  &  an  address  from  the  upper  savens 
to  the  Governour  &  Councle  &  I  have  heard  they  are  Impatient  for  the  answer, 
&  for  me  to  send  an  express  on  such  occasions,  att  my  own  charge,  will  not 
answer."  The  German  Emigration  from  New  York  Province  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, p.  376. 

60s  "  The  fact  that  33  families  came  early  in  1723,  and  petitioned  for  the 
other  50,  who  would  come  at  once,  does  not  tally  with  the  tradition  that  these 
people  waited  till  1725  or  1726  or  even  1727  to  make  their  first  move  to  organize 
a  congregation  and  build  a  church."  J.  W.Early. 

610  "To  his  Excellency,  William  Keith,  Baronet,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania- 
&c,  &c,  the  Honorable  Council. 

"The  petition  of  us,  the  subscribers,  being  thirty-three  families  in  number, 
at  present  inhabiting  Tulpehocken  Creek. 

"  Humbly  Sheweth, 

"That  your  petitioners  *  *  *  about  fifteen  years  ago,  were  by  the  great  good- 
ness *  *  *  of  Queen  Anne,  *  *  *  transported  into  the  colony  of  New  York,  where 
they  settled.  **»  Your  petitioners  being  informed  of  the  kind  reception  which 
their  countrymen  usually  meet  with  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  hop- 
ing they  might,  with  what  substance  they  had,  acquire  larger  settlements  in  that 
Province,  did  last  year  (in  the  spring  of  1723),  leave  their  settlements  in  New 
York  Government,  and  come  with  their  families  into  this  province,  where, 
upon  their  arrival,  they  applied  themselves  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
who,  of  his  great  goodness,  permitted  them  to  inhabit  upon  Tulpehaca  Creek 
(being  the  farthest  inhabited  part  of  the  province  northwest  of  Philadelphia), 
on  condition  that  they  shall  make  full  satisfaction  to  the  proprietor  or  his 
agents,  for  such  lands  as  should  be  allotted  to  them,  when  they  were  ready  to 
receive  the  same.  And  now,  your  petitioners,  understanding  that  some  gentle- 
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The  Indians  in  question  were  one  of  the  three  tribes  of 
the  nation  of  the  Delawares.  They  occupied  the  entire 
eastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  known  as  the 
Minsi.  The  principal  clan  of  the  Minsi  tribe  which  occu- 
pied the  region  selected  by  these  German  pioneers  for 
their  home  was  the  Schuylkills.  But  the  region  selected 
by  our  German  Palatines  was  named  from  the  tribe  called 
Turpyhockin,  who  inhabited  it  and  whose  chief  was  Man- 
angy,  called  the  Indian  chief  on  the  Schuylkill.  It  was 
a  place  of  thorough  pass  from  an  Indian  village  called 
Peixtan,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to  Philadelphia.511  This 
"  added  greatly  to  its  importance,  and  made  it  a  frequent 
stopping  place  for  the  head  chiefs  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Councils  held  at  Philadelphia."  512 

men,  agents  of  the  proprietor,  have  ample  power  to  dispose  of  lands  in  this 
province.  And  we,  your  petitioners,  being  willing  and  ready  to  purchase,  do 
humbly  beseech  your  Excellency  and  council  to  recommend  us  to  the  favorable 
usage  of  the  proprietor's  agents,  that  upon  paying  the  usual  prices  for  lands  at 
such  distance  from  Philadelphia,  we  may  have  sufficient  rights  and  titles  made 
to  us  for  such  lands  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  buy,  that  our  children  may 
have  some  settlement  to  depend  on  hereafter,  and  that  by  your  authority  we 
maybe  freed  from  the  demands  of  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who 
pretend  a  right  thereto.  And  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Excellency 
and  Council,  that  there  are  fifty  families  more  who,  if  they  may  be  admitted 
upon  are  desirous  to  come  and  settle  with  us.  We  hope  for  your  favorable 
answer  to  this  our  humble  request,  and  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray, 
&c." 

Johannes  Yaus,  Johannes  Claes  Shaver, 

Peter  Ritt,  Jo.  Hamelar  Ritt, 

Conrad  Schitz,  Antonius  Sharb, 

Paltus  Unsf,  Johan  Peter  Pacht, 

Toritine  Serbo,  Jocham  Michael  Cricht, 

Josap  Sab,  Sebastian  Pisas, 

Jorge  Ritt,  Andrew  Falborn, 

Godfreyt  Filler. 

Col.  Records,  III.,  341. 

611  Brownmiller's  Memorial  Discourse,  p.  3,  which  also  states:  "  Many  rel- 
ics of  the  aborigines  have  been  found  along  the  creek,  notably,  on  the  old, 
Reed  farm  east  of  the  church,  which  are  in  possession  of  Frank  B.  Reed." 

518  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society.  The  German  Emi- 
gration from  New  York  Province  into  Pennsylvania,  IX.,  p.  372. 
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The  chief  of  the  Delawares,  Sassoonan,  held  that  the 
purchase  of  1718,  which  deeded  the  land  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  to  the  English,  ran  no 
further  than  a  few  miles  bevond  Olev,  and  that  the  lands 


AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE. 

From  the  Annals  of  the  Spengler  Families,  with  permission  of  the  author, 

E.  W.  Spangler,  Esq. 

of  the  Tulpehocken,  which  lay  beyond  the  Oley  Hills, 
belonged  to  the  Indians.  At  a  Council  held  later  on  at 
Philadelphia,  "  Sassoonan  said,  he  could  not  himself  be- 
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lieve  the  Christians  had  settled  on  them,  till  he  came  & 
with  his  own  Eyes  saw  the  Houses  and  Fields  they  had 
made  there."513 

The  Tulpehocken  Germans  now  begged  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania government  that  their  land  might  be  relieved  from 
any  Indian  claims.  They  maintained  that  Governor  Keith 
had  given  them  this  promise  before  they  left  Schoharie  ; 514 
and  Logan  himself  unquestionably  admits  this  fact.  Finally, 
nine  years  after  the  settlement  was  made,  in  1732,  in  a 
manner  honorable  to  all,  the  proprietaries  purchased  from 
the  Indians  all  the  land  drained  by  the  Schuylkill  River, 
lying  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge,515 
and  thus  enabled  the  Germans  to  secure  their  home- 
steads. 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  for  several  years  after 
the  immigration  of  1723,  there  was  a  more  or  less  constant 
accession  to  the  number  of  the  Palatines." 516    In  1728  a 

513  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society.  The  Germa?i  Emi- 
gration from  New  York  Province  into  Pennsylvania,  IX.,  p.  379. 

514  On  the  other  hand,  however,  "  Long  delegations  of  Delaware  Indians 
came  down  to  Philadelphia  demanding  an  explanation.  Surely,  they  said, 
brother  Onas  would  never  have  permitted  such  things  to  happen.  Allummap- 
pees,  their  chief,  said  he  could  not  believe  that  William  Penn's  people  would 
do  this,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  until  he  went  there  and  viewed  the  Tulpe- 
hocken lands  with  his  own  eyes.  James  Logan,  the  land  agent,  explained 
that  these  settlements  were  made  without  his  knowledge,  that  Governor  Keith 
had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  authority,  and  contrary  to,  the  well-known  desire 
of  the  former  proprietary,  William  Penn.  Governor  Gordon  was  now  in  office. 
*  *  *  The  new  governor  suggested  that  the  lands  in  dispute  might  have  been  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  former  purchases.  The  Indians  immediately  informed 
Gordon  that  no  lands  had  been  sold  northwest  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  then  known 
as  the  Lehigh  hills.  _  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  the  claims  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  in  the  Tulpehocken  remained  unsatisfied  for  nine  years  after  the  Ger- 
man settlement."  (Walton's  Conrad  IVeiser  and  the  Itidian  Policy  of  Colo- 
nial Pemisylvania,  pp.  10-11.) 

515  For  deed  of  above  Indian  purchase  see  pp.  387-392  of  The  German  Emi- 
gration from  New  York  Province  into  Pennsylvania. 

516  Richards'  German  Emigration  from  New  York  Province  into  Penn- 
sylvania, p.  375. 
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second  band  composed  of  fifteen  families  left  the  Scho- 
harie, and  in  1729,  Conrad  Weiser,  Jr.,  arrived  with  his 
wife  and  four  children,  and  settled  one  mile  east  of  the 
present  town  of  Womelsdorf.517 

The  Original  Tulpehocken  Congregation  and 
the  Erection  of  the  Earliest 
House  of  Worship. 
1723-1727. 

Unlike  other  Pennsylvania  Lutherans  these  Tulpehocken 
settlers  came  here  as  a  band.  After  their  experiences  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  in  London,  on  shipboard,  in  the  tar 
districts,  at  Schoharie  under  the  Lutheran  leader  Rev. 
Joshua  Kocherthal,  and  in  their  journeying  through  the 
wilderness  and  down  the  Susquehanna,  they  were  well 
versed  in  the  common  worship  of  song,  prayer  and  the 
public  reading  of  the  Scripture.  They  already  arrived  here, 
beyond  doubt,  as  an  assembling  congregation,  trained  by 
their  now  deceased  pastor  and  leader,  Kocherthal,  whose 
spiritual  heroism,  no  less  than  his  deep-seated  patriotism 
and  love,  among  them  in  the  camps  on  the  Hudson,  had 
shone  out  so  conspicuously.  One  of  the  early  things  to 
engage  the  attention  of  these  pioneers  was  their  spiritual 
interests.  We  shall  see  how  they  recognized  the  necessity 
of  at  once  erecting  a  house  of  worship,  and  how  intensely 
they  were  interested  in  having  this  worship  held  regularly. 
And  it  is  very  pathetic  to  note  that  the  tragedy  which  had 
infused  itself  into  their  earthly  lot  in  the  generation  bear- 
ing the  burdens  in  New  York,  now  again  made  its  way 

617  Neither  the  elder  nor  the  younger  Weiser  were  the  leaders  of  either  of 
the  two  large  bands  of  immigrants  that  arrived  from  the  valley  of  the  Scho- 
harie. 
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into  their  religious  affairs,  and  worked  misery  for  almost 
a  generation  in  Pennsylvania. 

First  they  were  pastorless,  though  their  pastor  in  the 
Schoharie  had  made  some  sort  of  promise  to  migrate  with 
them.  Then,  there  came  to  them  a  Reformed  pastor  who 
was  engulfed  in  the  new  whirl  of  asceticism  at  Ephrata 
and  dragged  with  him  the  most  prominent  Lutheran  in  the 
colony.  Following  this,  they  fell  in  the  hands  of  a  tailor- 
schoolmaster,  who  played  the  part  of  pastor,  and  who  had 
several  disputatious  Lutheran  pastors  immediately  in  his 
wake.  These  in  turn  were  antagonized  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Moravian  preachers,  until  finally  Muhlenberg  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  in  this  infant  Tulpehocken  settlement 
and  rescued  the  torn  and  scattered  flock  from  their  relig- 
ious confusion,  and  gave  them  pastors  who  were  unto  them 
peaceable,  permanent,  safe  and  sure  guides. 

We  learn  from  the  Moravian  Kirchenbuch  of  Tulpe- 
hocken, in  the  Bethlehem  Archives,518  that  "they  had  no 
settled  minister,  but  occasionally,  at  least  once  a  year, 
Pastor  Bernhard  van  Dueren,  from  Schoharie,  came  over 
to  baptize  their  children  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Occasionally  also  Pastor  Henkel,  from  Falckner  Swamp, 
visited  here  and  administered  the  communion.  According  to 
his  advice  the  Palatines  in  1727  built  a  log  meeting-house." 

The  following  is  the  transcript  and  translation  of  the 
beginning  of  the  record  referred  to  by  Reichel.519 

"Church  Record  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation  in 

Tulpehocsen,  1733. 

"  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation  in  Tul- 
pehocsen :  —  Its  Beginning  and  Progress. 

"  In  the  year  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three,  Tulpehock- 
sen  was  first  occupied  and  inhabited  by  Leutherans  who  had  dwelt  in  Schoharie. 

618  Quoted  by  Reichel  in  his  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  p.  28. 
6t9  Made  for  the  writer  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rau,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Early,  in  the  Moravian  Archives  at  Bethlehem. 
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The  most  of  these  were  brought  under  conviction  and  disturbed  in  their  minds 
while  still  residing  at  Schoharie  through  Bernhard  Von  Thieren,  who  was  their 
pastor  there,  and  who  had  promised  these  people  also  to  move  to  Tulpehocken 
to  continue  to  be  their  pastor  here.  But  though  he  visited  this  place  repeat- 
edly, administering  the  Lord's  Supper  upon  various  occasions,  also  baptizing 
the  children,  he  would  return  again  to  Schoharie.  A  preacher  named  Henkel, 
from  Falckner  Swamp  also  came  to  visit  us  and  also  frequently  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper.    He  advised  us  to  build  a  church,  which  we  did  in  1727."  520 

The  pastor  "  Bernhard  Von  Thieren"  from  Schoharie, 
mentioned  above,  who  "  had  promised  these  people  also  to 
move  to  Tulpehocken  to  continue  to  be  their  pastor  here," 
and  who,  according  to  this  Record  was  the  first  and  origi- 
nal spiritual  guide  of  the  Tulpehocken  flock  ("  he  visited 
this  place  repeatedly"),  is  a  figure  so  striking,  prominent 
and  confusing  in  the  primitive  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and,  withal  so  instructive  in  the  insight  given  into 
the  church  life  of  these  early  times,  and  so  suggestive  in 
its  parallels  and  contrasts  with  other  early  preachers  and 
in  the  side-lights  thrown  on  the  relations  between  the  two 
colonies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  that  we  have  at- 
tempted the  extremely  difficult  task  of  presenting  a  con- 
nected biography  of  van  Dieren's  life. 

S20Prof.  Wm.  J.  Hinke  lays  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  discovered  this 
document,  thereby  dispelling  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Tulpehocken.  In  a  recent  article,  in 
the  Reformed  Church  Record,  on  "Early  History  of  the  Tulpehocken 
Church,  1727-1747,"  Prof.  Hinke  writes,  "The  origin  of  the  Lutheran  Tulpe- 
hocken Church  has  long  been  hid  in  obscurity  but  the  writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  an  old  record  in  the  Moravian  Archives  at  Bethlehem  which 
completely  removes  this  obscurity.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  1742.  Reviewing  the  early  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  writer  informs  us  that  '  most  of  the  people  had  been  convicted  of  their  sin 
and  made  restless  in  their  hearts  while  they  lived  in  Schoharie  through  Bern- 
hard  van  Thieren,'  "  etc. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  Record  Book  in  the  Moravian  Archives 
which  Prof.  Hinke  discovered  has  been  known  to  historians  for  a  long  time. 
The  quotation  itself,  which  is  given  by  Prof.  Hinke,  was  already  printed  by 
Reichel  in  his  History  of  1888. 
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Life  of  Van  Dieren. 

John  Bernhard  van  Dieren  (Diiren,  Doren,  Thieren)  began  to  act  as  pastor 
in  the  Schoharie  in  the  year  1717.621  He  was  a  native  of  Konigsberg,  Ger- 
many, a  tailor  by  occupation,  and  had  never  studied  theology.  He  came  to 
London,  and  met  with  a  favorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  Court  Preacher 
Bohme,  Ziegenhagen's  predecessor  in  the  St.  James  Chapel.  Bohme  was  im- 
pressed with  his  pious  language,  and  though  he  probably  did  not  ordain  van 
Dieren,  as  the  latter  afterward  claimed  in  America,  yet  he  aided  him  by  send- 
ing books  to  him  to  New  York.  "That  Bohme  advised  him  to  come  to  America 
may  well  be,  but  that  he  ordained  him  is  false,  and  the  tailor's  object  in  the 
beginning  appears  only  to  have  been  to  teach  school  in  connection  with 
his  regular  occupation."  (Fortgesetzete  Sammlung  von  Allen  und  Neuen 
Theologischen  Sachen,  etc.,  1731.    Leipsig,  p.  72,  ff. ) 

Arriving  in  New  York,  van  Dieren  evidently  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  after  a  time  began  to  preach,  working  at  his  tailor's  trade 
at  intervals.  Berkenmeyer  says:  "  That  he  not  only  wrought  as  a  tailor  in 
England,  but  also  here  in  New  York,  and  that  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  al- 
ready manifested  itself  in  him  in  England,  is  attested  by  Mr.  Schleydorn  who 
knew  him  there.  Here  he  was  no  less  under  this  influence,  and  not  only  acted 
as  being  in  the  church,  but  at  divers  times  cried  out  aloud  in  his  workshop  in 
the  basement,  and  claimed  to  be  holding  a  conversation  with  God.  He  made 
the  woman,  in  whose  house  he  lived,  believe  that  he  wanted  to  marry  her 
daughter,  but  that  God  would  not  give  his  consent.    The  name  of  Jesus  the 

521  There  are  some  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  exact  dates  at  the  be- 
ginning of  van  Dieren's  career,  due  in  part  perhaps  to  obscurity  or  inac- 
curacy in  Pastor  Berkenmeyer's  various  writings.  We  do  not  know  the  date 
of  van  Dieren's  arrival  in  New  York.  A  note  in  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  622,  states 
that  van  Dieren  himself  asserted  "  that  *  *  *  Pastor  Gerhart  Henkel,  residing 
in  New  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  had  ordained  him  in  the  year  1717."  What 
authority  this  statement  has,  we  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  say.  It  is  also 
made  by  Mann,  Life  of  Muhlenberg,  p.  256.  Kocherthal  died  in  1718  or  1719. 
Berkenmeyer  in  1728  writes  "that  van  Dieren  had  already  disturbed  the 
Christian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  eight  years  ago."  Berk- 
enmeyer also  writes  that  in  Lidman's  Latin  letter  of  July  3,  1721  (which 
informs  us  that  Falckner,  prior  to  1721,  had  written  to  the  Swedish  pastors 
to  have  van  Dieren  ordained),  it  is  testified  that  before  this  date  (and  perhaps 
some  years  before)  van  Dieren  had  gone  "  to  a  Palatine  preacher  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." [This  is  Henkel.]  Yet  at  the  same  time  Berkenmeyer  tells  us  in  his 
pamphlet,  published  by  Zenger,  that  van  Dieren  had  gone  to  Henkel  at  Mana- 
tawny first,  and  that  "when  he  returned  from  this  place  "  he  went  to  Wicaco, 
and  "in  the  sacristy  "  he  pled  with  Lidman  to  give  him  the  ordination.  This, 
then,  may  have  been  a  different  and  an  earlier  appeal  to  the  Wicaco  pastor  for 
ordination  by  van  Dieren  in  person,  than  the  one  which  Falckner  made  in 
1721.  Lidman  arrived  from  Sweden  and  took  charge  of  Wicaco  in  1719.  Now 
whether  van  Dieren  went  to  Henkel  in  1717,  and  then  again  in  1719  or  1720 
when  he  went  to  Lidman,  and  then  to  Justus  Falckner  in  1721,  or  whether  one 
or  other  of  the  early  writers  has  confused  the  dates,  is  not  plain. 
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crucified  served  him  for  many  purposes.  In  his  complimentary  greeting-  to  me 
he  made  use  of  the  name  no  less  than  ten  times,  as  also  the  word  '  Christ.'  " 

His  smooth  phrases  and  pious  demeanor  soon  gained  him  firm  friends  in  the 
little  New  York  congregation. 

Here  he  met  and  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, Johann  Michael  Schiitz,  who  was  himself  a  fellow  craftsman  with 
van  Dieren.  Schiitz  had  formerly  served  as  a  deacon  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  in  1713  had  taken  upon  himself  to  collect  money  for  the  New  York  church 
in  Amsterdam,  "whereof  he  delivered  fifteen  pounds  to  the  church  after  a  lapse 
of  three  years."  Of  Schiitz,  Justus  Falckner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Amsterdam 
consistory  dated  June  12,  1717,  writes  as  follows  :  "When  one  of  our  Brethren, 
by  the  name  of  Johann  Michael  Schiitze  was  in  Holland  on  his  own  business 
last  year,  he,  from  the  zeal  and  Christian  affection  towards  our  true  Religion  of 
which  he  is'possessed,  prayed  your  assistance  for  a  new  Church  here  in  New 
York.  And  you,  being  filled  with  and  rich  in  that  true  charity  the  nature  and 
character  of  which  is  tireless,  have,  in  compliance  with  his  said  prayer,  pre- 
sented him  with  One  hundred  Dutch  Guilders." 

As  van  Dieren  abandoned  the  needle  more  and  more,  and  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  pastoral  office,  the  father-in-law  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  his  new 
son's  ambitions. 

The  pastor  of  the  New  York  congregation  at  this  time  was  no  other  than  the 
Rev.  Justus  Falckner.  Of  his  first  impression  of  van  Dieren  we  are  in  entire 
ignorance.  Van  Dieren  tried  very  hard  to  get  the  ordination  at  various  times 
after  his  arrival  here  in  America.  Perhaps  at  this  period,  he  applied,  like 
Stoever  ten  years  later  on,  to  Rev.  Daniel  Falckner  in  New  Jersey,  to  whom 
he  made  misrepresentations  and  who  refused  to  grant  it  as  he  also  did  in  the 
case  of  Stoever.  As  early  as  1717  he  travelled  to  Pennsylvania  and  applied  to 
the  Rev.  Gerhart  Henkel,  of  New  Hanover,  for  ordination.  Either  at  this 
time,  or  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  in  1718  or  1719,  he  went 
to  the  backwoods  Germans  in  Schoharie  and  officiated  there,  as  the  successor 
of  Kocherthal,  without  ordination. 

In  May,  1721,  two  letters  from  the  Schoharie,  one  dated  the  21st  and  the  other 
the  26th,  reported  to  Pastor  Falckner  of  New  York  that  the  congregation  is  in- 
formed that  a  high  German  pastor  for  the  Schoharie  has  arrived  in  New  York. 
Further  that  they  have  already  heard  him  preach  and  are  pleased  with  him, 
and  that  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  sent  to  them  by  Pastor  Bohme  in  Eng- 
land. The  Schoharie  congregations  "  also  had  heard  that  he  was  a  tailor,  but 
they  did  not  mind  this  provided  Pastor  Falckner  would  examine  and  ordain 
him."  Berkenmeyer  surmises  that  van  Dieren  himself  was  the  writer  of  these 
letters. 

In  any  case  they  evidently  enlisted  Pastor  Falckner  on  van  Dieren 's  behalf 
for  he  now  attempted  to  secure  van  Dieren 's  ordination  from  the  Swedish  pas- 
tors in  Philadelphia.  Berkenmeyer  says  :  "  I  also  find  two  Latin  letters  dated 
July  3,  1721,  one  from  Jonas  Lidman  Praepositus  Wicacoa,  in  Philadelphia  ; 
the  other  from  Adr.  Hesselius,  pastor  at  Christiana,  also  in  Pennsylvania,  by 
which  it  shown  that  the  said  Falckner  interested  himself  for  van  Dieren,  so 
that  he  might  be  ordained  by  the  three  Swedish  pastors." 

The  letter  of  Hesselius  to  Falckner  has  been  discovered  in  the  archives  at 
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Amsterdam  by  Dr.  Sachse  {Justus  Falckner,  p.  112).  Hesselius  writes  as 
follows  : 

"As  to  Bernhard  Von  Dieren  I  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  except 
his  singular  zeal  (would  that  it  had  been  more  wisely  directed)  for  serving 
the  church  which  he  canvassed  with  such  earnestness  and  such  cares  and 
troubles.  I  only  dread  that  much  injury  may  result  ;  for  if  he  be  unfortun- 
ately transferred  to  administer  affairs  for  which  he  has  not  been  fitted,  he  must 
neglect  both  his  order  (?)  and  their  duties,  and  corrupt  those  of  others.  If,  as 
he  professes,  he  be  actually  a  Lutheran,  I  wish  that,  being  mindful  of  Luther's 
doctrine,  he  would  acquiesce  in  his  words:  'Await  the  One  who  calls 
thee  ;  meanwhile,  be  secure.  *  *  *  If  He  (?)  need  thee,  He  will  call  thee. 
No  one  is  enriched  by  the  word,  unless  one  who,  without  his  wish,  is  called 
to  teach. '  How  in  every  way  this  declaration  of  Luther  is  harmonious  with 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  and  purer  church,  the  words  of  the  Emperor  Leo 
will  attest.  The  minister  of  the  word  of  God  ought  to  be  so  free  from  ambition 
that  he  is  to  be  sought  for  as  one  who  has  to  be  constrained  :  being  asked  for, 
he  retires  ;  and  being  invited  he  shrinks  back.  Let  the  necessity  of  making 
an  excuse  be  his  own  recommendation.  Only  he  is  worthy  of  the  ministry 
who  is  ordained  unwillingly. 

"Such  is  the  opinion  of 

"Andrew  Hesselius,  Pastor  at 

"  Christiana  and  Provost  of  the 

"  Swedish  Churches  in  Pennsylvania." 

"In  a  letter  to  Dominie  Justus  Falckner,  dated  1721,  on  the  day  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle." 

On  this  letter  of  Hesselius  to  Falckner,  Berkenmeyer  makes  the  following 
comment:  "The  latter  sent  a  prolix  and  solid  letter  in  contrari 'um ,  from 
which  I  enclose  an  extract  which  treats  particularly  of  van  Dieren 's  applica- 
tion."   Berkenmeyer  continues : 

"Upon  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  van  Dieren  went  to  a  Palatine  preacher 
in  Pennsylvania  (if  this  be  true)  from  whom  it  is  claimed  that  he  obtained 
an  atteslatum  Ordinalionis ;  but  no  one  has  thus  far  been  able  to  get  a  sight 
of  it. 

"Further,  after  his  return  he  continued  to  importune  Dominie  Falckner  to 
ordain  him.  In  the  meantime  he  settled  in  Schoharie,  while  boasting  of  his 
ordination." 

This  boasting  of  van  Dieren's  in  the  Schoharie  that  he  had  already  been 
ordained  by  Pastor  Henkel  by  and  by  came  to  the  ears  of  Pastor  Falckner. 
When  Falckner  next  met  him,  he  took  van  Dieren  to  task  for  having  concealed 
his  ordination  from  him. 

Not  long  after  this,  fifty-two  members  of  van  Dieren's  congregation  in  the 
Schoharie  wrote  to  Pastor  Falckner  that  van  Dieren  had  begun  "to  break  the 
bread  in  the  Holy  Communion,  and  in  his  sermon  even  ordered  such  as  objected 
to  this  to  leave  the  Church  ";  and  Falckner  again  called  him  to  account.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  van  Dieren  baptized  one  of  Conrad  Weiser's  children 
in  the  Schoharie.  Berkenmeyer  declares  that  the  Schoharie  congregation  was 
totally  scattered  as  a  result  of  the  pastorate  of  van  Dieren,  and  "|that  the 
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church  as  well  as  the  parsonage  there  has  become  a  spoil  for  the  Reformed  of 
that  locality."  522 

With  these  experiences  it  was  no  wonder  that  Falckner  characterized  van 
Dieren  as  follows  (*'»  litteris  ad  eundem  exaratis)  (see  Sachse's  Falckner,  p. 
125)  :  "  In  him  we  find  great  craftiness  in  place  of  Christian  prudence  ;  great 
obstinacy  in  place  of  humbleness.  To  prove  this  I  will  not  give  myself  any 
trouble." 

Moreover,  Pastor  Falckner  knowing  that  his  days  would  soon  be  run,  and 
rightly  fearing  that  after  his  death  van  Dieren,  with  the  help  of  his  father-in- 
law  Schiitz,  would  make  a  strong  effort  to  become  pastor  of  the  congregation 
in  New  York,  admonished  his  people  to  apply  after  his  death  to  the  Lutheran 

AUTOGRAPH  OF  JUSTUS  FAI.CKNBR. 

Church  in  Amsterdam  for  a  pastor.  (Rev.  Berkenmeyer,  in  a  document  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Sachse  in  the  archives  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church  in  Amster- 
dam, and  given  in  translation  in  his  forthcoming  volume  on  Justus  Falckner, 
page  119,  says  concerning  van  Dieren 's  assumption  of  the  pastoral  office,  that 
"there  had  been  many  a  dispute  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Dominie  Justus 
Falckner,  who  as  he  felt  his  end  approaching  admonished  the  wardens  and 
vestry  to  seek  their  refuge  with  the  Right  Worshipful  Consistory  at  Amster- 
dam.") 

The  result  was  that  when  Pastor  Falckner  died  in  1723,  the  great  majority 
of  the  New  York  congregation  followed  his  advice  and  delegated  a  representa- 
tive to  go  to  Holland  and  there  take  steps  to  secure  a  pastor.    But  Schiitz,  the 


522  The  baptism  of  Conrad  Weiser's  first  four  children  in  the  Schoharie  is  an 
instructive  example  of  pastoral  matters  in  the  community  at  that  time.  Philip, 
born  in  1722,  was  baptized,  as  Weiser  states,  "by  Rev.  John  B.  van  Dieren." 
Anna  Madlina,  born  in  1725,  was  baptized  "by  John  Jacob  Oehl,  a  Reformed 
pastor."  Mariah  Anna,  born  in  1727,  was  baptized  "  by  William  Chr.  Birken- 
meyer,  a  Lutheran  pastor."  Frederick,  born  the  day  before  Christmas  in  1728, 
was  baptized  by  Rev.  J.  B.  van  Dieren."  The  first  and  last  of  these  children 
were  baptized  by  van  Dieren  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  title  "  Rev- 
erend "  is  given  twice  to  van  Dieren  and  is  omitted  both  in  the  case  of  Oehl 
and  of  Berkenmeyer.  When  a  pastor  itinerated  through  a  settlement,  whether 
he  were  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  there  were  always  marriages  and  baptisms  in 
waiting,  and  Weiser,  a  Lutheran  himself,  and  with  a  Lutheran  wife,  thus  was 
married  by  a  Reformed  minister,  and  had  one  of  his  children  baptized  by  an- 
other Reformed  minister.  See  the  author's  article,  "Was  Conrad  Weiser  a 
Lutheran  ?" 
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tailor,  withheld  his  consent  from  this  move,  as  he  would  gladly  have  seen  his 
son-in-law,  who  was  still  at  Schoharie,  called  to  New  York. 

As  time  sped,  the  Amsterdam  Consistory  sent  word  back  to  New  York  that 
they  were  unable  to  get  a  man  for  New  York  unless  they  had  the  legal  consent 
and  authority  of  the  congregations  concerned.  This  reply  from  Amsterdam 
afforded  Father-in-law  Schiitz  both  a  hint  and  an  opportunity.  He  at  once 
drafted  a  reply  to  the  Amsterdam  authorities,  requesting  them  to  drop  the 
whole  subject ;  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  wealthiest  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  was  also  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  signers  of  the  orig- 
inal appeal  to  Amsterdam,  viz.,  Andreas  van  Buskerke,  with  the  latter's  brother 
and  son,  who  lived  in  the  country,  to  sign  this  letter.  He  further  secured  the 
signatures  of  Johann  Boss  and  Michael  Peper,  with  nearly  a  score  of  others. 
But  the  two  here  mentioned,  with  those  of  Schiitz  and  his  son,  and  several 
scattered  country  members,  were  the  only  ones  of  all  the  twenty  odd  signers 
who  really  belonged  to  the  congregation  or  who  ever  gave  a  single  penny  to- 
wards its  support. 

Meantime  van  Dieren  left  his  congregation  in  the  Schoharie,  which,  if  we  may 
trust  the  Berkenmeyer  account,  was  almost  in  a  ruined  condition,  and  set  out 
for  New  York.  He  undoubtedly  traveled  through  the  Mohawk  valley,  preached 
at  Albany,  and  came  down  the  Hudson.  This  was  in  1724.  He  was  brought  to 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  where  a  brother  of  the  van  Buskerkes  gave  him 
a  call  to  Hackensack.  He  preached  at  Hackensack  occasionally  in  the  dwell- 
ing houses  of  the  Lutheran  members.  From  this  point  of  vantage  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  entrance  to  the  New  York  Church.  "He  preached  once  in  our 
church,  but  only  with  the  consent,  forcibly  attained,  from  both  the  p  and  t 
deacons  Lagrannie  and  Beekman.  Upon  the  next  occasion,  however,  these  offi- 
cers took  possession  of  the  pulpit  and  barred  the  way  to  the  chancel."  (Berk- 
enmeyer.) Great  strife  ensued  in  the  New  York  congregation,  some  favoring 
van  Dieren,  and  others  resolving  to  call  the  Rev.  Daniel  Falckner  in  case 
nothing  was  heard  from  Amsterdam. 

At  this  time  the  New  York  congregation  consisted  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
households,  "which  upon  the  male  or  female  side  are  of  the  Reformed  faith.1' 
The  church  had  no  income  except  the  regular  Klingel  Beitel  collection,  and 
some  interest  from  monies  sent  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  St.  Thomas  ten  or 
fifteen  years  earlier.  It  was  customary,  if  this  did  not  suffice  for  the  pastor's 
salary,  to  collect  the  balance  from  door  to  door.  The  church  building  itself 
was  said  to  be  "  more  like  a  cattle  shed  than  like  a  house  of  God."  Only  two 
windows  were  in  the  building,  one  behind  the  pulpit  and  one  directly  oppo- 
site. The  church  was  floored  with  loose  boards,  some  long  and  others  short. 
The  congregational  singing  was  exceedingly  poor.  And  in  general  the  whole 
outlook  was  very  gloomy. 

While  the  false  letter  was  going  out  in  1725,  the  Amsterdam  Consistory 
found  a  man  who  was  willing  to  come  over  to  America,  and  therefore,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1725,  they  examined  and  ordained  the  Rev.  William  Christopher 
Berkenmeyer  to  this  office,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  Berkenmeyer  actually  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  America,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sensational  develop- 
ments taking  place  in  New  York. 

After  Berkenmeyer  was  on  the  sea  the  Amsterdam  Consistory  was  surprised 
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to  receive  a  letter  [the  false  letter  mentioned  above]  dated  April  27,  1725,  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  Council  at  New  York,  and  signed  by  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  asking  the  said  consistory  "  ncc  to  continue  in  the 
matter  of  the  call,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Church  Council  and 
congregation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  at  New  York  to  call  Mr.  John  Bern- 
hard  van  Dieren,  a  native  of  Konigsburg,  who  had  officiated  farther  up  in  the 
country  at  the  place  called  Schoggary,  a  pious  and  able  man,  who  was  not  only 
ordained,  but  also  orthodox  in  doctrine  and  life,  and  whom  they  had  elected 
as  their  pastor  and  teacher  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  congregation." 
The  consistory  sent  word  to  Berkenmeyer  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Berkenmeyer's  unexpected  arrival  on  the  scene  disconcerted  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  His  friends  were  disheartened  by  the  defection  of 
the  van  Buskerkes,  who  were  the  wealthiest  among  the  congregation.  His 
enemies  were  paralyzed  because,  in  Berkenmeyer's  own  words,  "  they  realized 
that  their  scheme  had  virtually  turned  out  Archilochian."  Berkenmeyer  pru- 
dently resolved  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  strange  letter  to  Amsterdam,  and 
those  who  signed  it  also  remained  silent.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Church 


Council  he  presented  his  testimonials,  and  lo  "Andreas  van  Buskerken  arose 
and  extended  his  hand  to  me.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  all  present,  John 
Michael  Schiitze  being  the  last  one."  Thus  the  regular  call  and  superior  at- 
tainments of  Berkenmeyer  easily  ousted  van  Dieren  in  the  New  York  congre- 
gation. 

"As  van  Dieren  found  that  he  could  not  meet  with  any  success  here  in  New 
York,"  writes  Berkenmeyer,  "  he  went  to  the  Reformed  atTappan  and  offered 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  unto  them  as  Christ  had  commanded.  Where- 
upon they  took  him  to  Dominie  Anthonides,  on  Long  Island,  to  discover 
whether  he  was  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  or  Reformed  faith.  As  thus  far 
I  have  not  received  any  account  of  this  act  from  the  mouth  of  Dominie  An- 
thonides, I  will  not  repeat  the  current  rumours."  We  know  that  Anthonides 
refused  to  ordain  him. 

Now  van  Dieren  had  caught  a  Tartar  in  the  person  of  the  new  orthodox 
Lutheran  pastor  Berkenmeyer.  Berkenmeyer  had  discovered  that  the  Church 
Council  had  never  sanctioned  the  false  letter,  that  many  of  the  twenty-two 
names  were  not  even  known  in  the  Lutheran  congregation  ;  others  had  not 
been  willing  to  call  van  Dieren  unless  there  was  no  hope  from  Holland.  But 
Berkenmeyer  did  not  stop  investigating  at  this  point.  He  looked  up  van 
Dieren's  record.  Berkenmeyer  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  doing  this,  as  he 
was  a  thorough  and  a  bitter  antagonist  of  pietism,  and  as  van  Dieren,  like  Con- 
rad Weiser,  belonged  to  the  pietistic  school.    It  can  be  imagined  that  Berken- 
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meyer  wrote  an  account  of  the  van  Dieren  matter  to  Amsterdam  in  no  uncertain 
tones,  and  we  know  that  the  Consistory  at  Amsterdam  sent  a  very  unfavorable 
judgment  back  to  New  York,  "how  unfit  a  Person  he  is  for  serving  the  Church 
of  God"  [v.  Swedish  Pastoral  in  Sachse's  Justus  Falckner,  page  133]. 

By  1727  van  Dieren  had  made  New  Jersey  his  headquarters,  settling  in  Hak- 
insack,  and  —  as  Stoever  did,  half  a  dozen  years  later  on  —  he  engaged  in 
building  a  mill  and  at  the  same  time  continued  preaching.  For,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, the  Vestry-Men  of  the  congregation  at  Hakinsack  had  taken  him  to 
be  their  Teacher.  But  trouble  arose  here  very  quickly,  on  a  number  of  points. 
In  the  first  place,  he  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
Lutheran  custom,  and  several  members  of  the  congregation  died  without  it, 
rather  than  take  it  according  to  the  Reformed  custom.  In  the  second  place, 
he  made  various  laws  for  the  congregation  and  then  transgressed  them  him- 
self. In  the  third  place,  he  stirred  up  trouble  against  Berkenmeyer  at  Albany, 
and  in  other  congregations. 

Though  ousted  in  New  York,  van  Dieren  seems  to  have  felt  that  Berken- 
meyer had  enough  to  attend  to  there,  and  he  had  no  scruples  in  attempting  to 
gain  the  country  congregations  to  himself.  Berkenmeyer  was  not  a  man  to 
submit  to  such  an  arrangement.  The  crisis  came  at  Hackensack.  Berken- 
meyer, as  we  have  seen,  wrote  long  letters  to  Amsterdam,  and  finally  also 
turned  to  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  for  help  against  the  encroachment  of  van 
Dieren.  Berkenmeyer  wrote  Latin  letters  to  Lidman  and  Bishop  Swedberg. 
He  went  to  the  extreme  of  imploring  them  to  get  the  King  of  Sweden  to  set 
up  a  sort  of  state  government,  or  Swedish  protectorate  over  the  German  and 
Dutch  congregations,  either  by  means  of  a  Pennsylvania  Consistory  or  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bishopric,  and  thus,  with  the  help  of  the  King  of  England, 
exclude  such  men  as  van  Dieren,  who  could  not  legitimize  their  call  before 
this  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Berkenmeyer  the  vestry  at  Hakinsack  finally  ex- 
cluded van  Dieren  from  the  Church,  as  we  shall  see  a  little  further  on,  unless 
he  would  go  before  the  Swedish  ministers  in  Philadelphia  and  answer  the  com- 
plaints made  against  him.  Van  Dieren  refused  to  go,  replying  that  the  Swedes 
were  his  enemies,  and  by  the  help  of  a  prominent  widow  he  still  had  access 
into  the  church  at  Hakinsack  and  constituted  a  new  vestry.  Then  the  old  vestry- 
men referred  these  matters  to  the  Swedish  ministers  at  Philadelphia,  who, 
without  setting  up  a  claim  to  "  any  Authority  more  than  other  Ministers," 
nevertheless  maintained  their  right  to  consider  this  case  in  the  way  of  frater- 
nal solicitude,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  1727,  sent  a  final  letter  against 
van  Dieren  to  the  Vestry  at  Hakinsack  in  reply  to  the  complaints  made  by  the 
Vestry.  The  letter  was  signed  by  Lidman  pastor  and  provost  at  Wicaco,  Hes- 
selius  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Christiana,  Tranberg  minister  at  Racoon  and 
Windrufaa  minister  at  Pennsneck. 

That  van  Dieren  should  keep  on  travelling  up  the  Hudson,  and  interfere  at 
Albany,  and  still  minister  in  the  Schoharie,  and  serve  not  only  the  Lutherans, 
but  the  Reformed,  giving  each  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  their  own  cus- 
tom, was  something  that  Berkenmeyer  could  not  endure,  and  the  embroilment 
of  these  two  men  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  bitter  disputes  in  early  eccle- 
siastical history. 
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We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most  constant  charges  made  against  van 
Dieren  was  that  he,  a  Lutheran,  was  unlutheran  in  administrating  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Berkenmeyer  describes  van  Dieren's  objectionable  method  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  he  came  to  the  words  of  the  institution  'and  break  it,'  he  laid 
the  book  aside  and  broke  either  long  cakes  or  round  loaves  into  four  parts. 
Then  he  cuts  them  into  discs  with  a  knife,  and  breaks  them  into  smaller 
pieces.    Then  he  continues  to  read  forth  the  words  of  institution." 

Things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Only  a  year  after  Berkenmeyer's  ar- 
rival, in  1726  —  some  High  Germans  living  at  Remmersbach,  who  once  had  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  Supper  from  van  Dieren  requested  Berkenmeyer  to  come 
and  give  them  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  Lutheran  rites.  But  Berken- 
meyer's New  York  Church  Council  invited  them  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Church  in  New  York.  They  came  on  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1726,  to- 
gether with  some  from  Hakinsack.  It  was  Pastor  Berkenmeyer's  opportunity. 
In  his  sermon  he  not  only  warned  against  false  preachers  and  teachers  in  gen- 
eral, but  went  into  the  van  Dieren  aberrations  in  particular. 

In  Hakinsack,  the  Church  Council  and  the  congregation  now  resolved  to  for- 
bid van  Dieren  the  pulpit  until  he  had  appeared  before  the  Swedish  Ministerium. 
Both  parties  in  the  Hakinsack  Church  were  agreed  that  Mr.  Berkenmeyer 
should  be  asked  to  come  and  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  give  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  those  who  because  of  old  age,  etc.,  could  not  endure  the  journey  to  New 
York.  The  Church  Council  in  New  York  considered  the  matter  for  a  long 
while.  It  is  stated,  with  how  much  truth  we  do  not  know,  that  Berkenmeyer's 
life  was  not  safe  at  this  time,  and  that  good  friends  regarded  it  as  necessary  to 
warn  Berkenmeyer  that  he  had  better  not  go  out  alone,  as  there  was  a  plan  to 
shoot  him.  They  at  last  concluded  that  was  necessary  that  Berkenmeyer  should 
come,  in  the  hope  of  settlingthe  conflict,  and  they  sent  two  deputies  with  him. 
But  in  Hakinsack,  van  Dieren  we  have  seen,  had  attached  a  widow  to  his 
side,  who  was  a  great  power  in  the  little  place,  and  so  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  found 
the  church  doors  locked,  at  the  time  when  he  should  have  preached  there. 
Then  the  Church  Council  and  the  congregation  decided  to  break  the  lock  off, 
although  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  begged  that  it  should  not  be  done.  The  widow, 
a  passionate,  raging  woman,  declared  that  the  minister  ought  have  his  skull 
cracked  in  two.  On  this  account,  those  who  desired  to  receive  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  willing  to  postpone  the  service  from  Sunday  to  Tuesday,  so  that 
everything  might  proceed  in  peace  and  order. 

Reporting  to  Amsterdam,  as  was  necessary,  Berkenmeyer  sent  the  extensive 
letter,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Sachse  in  the  Archives  there,  and  which, 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  New  York  congregation,  goes  into 
the  van  Dieren  matter  in  detail,  and  is  written  under  the  influence  of  deed 
burning  feeling. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  public  also  was  stirred  by  these  proceedings,  and 
that  Berkenmeyer  himself  was  moved  to  put  the  whole  controversy  in  print. 
Accordingly,  in  1728  he  had  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  twenty-three  leaves  printed 
by  John  Peter  Zenger  of  New  York  in  which  he  discusses  the  vocation  of  van 
Dieren  and  his  reputed  ordination  by  Henkel.  In  this  pamphlet  he  pours  out 
the  vials  of  his  scorn  and  wrath  upon  van  Dieren,  denying  not  only  his  right 
to  the  ministry,  but  his  soundness  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  the  sufficiency  of 
his  attainment,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  character.  {Hall.  Nachrr.,  I., 
473-480. ) 
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When  the  Ebenezer  community  in  Georgia  received  Berkenmeyer's  Zenger 
pamphlet  "against  a  preaching  vagabond,"  Bolzius  wrote  to  Halle  :  "  Gedach- 
ter  Berkenmeyer ' '  knows  of  nothing  else  to  cast  up  to  his  opponent  than  that  he 
is  a  tailor,  can  show  no  call  and  ordination,  and  is  imbued  with  pietism. 
Berkenmeyer,  continues  Bolzius,  "openly  manifests  himself  in  the  whole 
book  as  an  enemy  of  all  upright  teachers  and  pious  Christians  according  to 
the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  Germany,  whom  he  often  cites  with  praises, 
as  valiant  defenders  of  orthodoxy  "  {v.  Graebner,  page  152). 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  any  consideration  of  the  life  of  van  Dieren, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  rely  for  all  facts  and  testimony  on  the  writings  of  his 
enemies.  Like  Zinzendorf,  the  external  religious  establishment  was  against 
him.  And  like  Zinzendorf,  he  said  many  things  that  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
truth,  he  attempted  to  gain  entrance  into  congregations  claimed  by  others,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  religious  feelings  in  extravagant  language.  He  also  entered 
into  ecclesiastical  controversies,  which  are  sad  to  contemplate.  We  know 
nothing  of  van  Dieren's  own  side,  of  any  inner  call  that  he  may  have  thought 
that  he  felt,  or  of  his  own  supposed  justification  for  representations  that  were 
not  truthful,  and  for  his  pretentions  to  a  knowledge  and  an  external  call  which 
he  did  not  possess.  Like  Stoever  in  his  earlier  days,  like  J.  P.  Boehm  prior 
to  his  ordination,  like  Zinzendorf,  he  was  one  of  the  unattached  ecclesiastical 
pioneers,  more  ignorant  than  the  rest.  He  was,  perhaps,  but  an  adventurer, 
like  Valentine  Kraft  and  Carl  Rudolph.  His  most  enthusiastic  detractor  is 
Graebner,  who  pictures  him  as  a  robber  and  a  freebooter.  And  naturally  so, 
since  the  great  hero  of  his  history  is  van  Dieren's  antagonist,  Berkenmeyer. 

There  are  not  a  few  clergymen  to-day,  in  this  twentieth  century,  who  are  in 
regular  ecclesiastical  standing  and  are  highly  commended  for  their  pastoral 
success  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  because  of  their  ability  to  carve  out 
congregations  from  their  neighbors'  parishes,  to  proselyte  members  from  other 
churches,  and  for  this  purpose  to  take  such  a  liberal  view  of  doctrine  and 
usage  as  will  enable  them  to  be  "all  things  to  all  men." 

Our  chief  interest  with  van  Dieren  in  this  chapter  is  his  connection  with 
the  Tulpehocken  Church,  and  its  founding  ;  his  annual  visits  to  it,  and  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Conrad  Weiser. 

Van  Dieren,  who  labored  as  pastor  among  the  Palatines  in  the  Schoharie 
after  the  death  of  Kocherthal,  and  who  in  1722  baptized  one  of  Conrad  Weiser's 
children,  and  in  1728  baptized  another  son  of  Weiser's,  before  the  latter  set  out 
for  the  Tulpehocken  in  1729,  had  already  been  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  at 
Falckner's  Swamp  with  Pastor  Henkel  prior  to  1720.  This  was  from  four  to 
ten  years  before  the  first  of  the  Palatines  attempted  their  immigration  to 
Pennsylvania.  Would  it  be  impossible  that  this  early  Pietist  traveler,  van 
Dieren,  was  the  one  who  first  told  the  Palatines  of  their  Pennsylvania  para- 
dise, or  that  he  at  least  encouraged  their  efforts  to  immigrate  thither? 

The  Rev.  Henkel  is  known  to  have  preached  at  the  Tulpehocken  in  1727  or 
1728.  Van  Dieren  is  known  to  have  consulted  Rev.  Henkel  with  reference  to 
his  ordination  probably  at  Falckner's  Swamp,  and  perhaps  in  1717.  The  Mo- 
ravian church  record  of  the  Lutheran  Tulpehocken  Church  states  that  van 
Dieren  promised  to  move  from  Schoharie  to  the  Tulpehocken  with  the  Pala- 
tines, and  to  continne  to  be  their  pastor  there  ;  and  that  he  actually  visited  the 
Tulpehocken,  preaching  and  performing  ministerial  acts.   This  early  connec- 
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tion  between  the  immigration  to  the  Tulpehocken  and  Henkel  and  van  Dieren 
has,  we  believe,  never  been  examined  into  or  pointed  out  by  any  previous  writer. 

Berkenmeyer's  testimony  is  clear  on  the  fact  that  van  Dieren 's  connection 
with  Henkel  and  visit  to  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  was  early,  and  was  prior 
to  the  latter's  application  for  ordination  to  the  Swedish  clergy  in  Philadelphia. 
His  application  to  Daniel  Falckner  in  New  Jersey  was  also  early,  and  asFalck- 
ner  had  been  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Falckner's  Swamp,  where  Henkel 
now  was,  the  fact  that  van  Dieren  applied  to  both  these  men  at  this  early  date 
may  hint  at  some  connection  between  these  two  places  of  which  all  traces  are 
now  lost.    The  following  is  the  language  of  Berkenmeyer  : 

"  He  has  also  been  in  Monataweile,  but  neither  was  he  ordained  there  as 
was  clear  from  this  that  when  he  returned  from  this  place  he  pleaded  and 
begged  Mr.  Lidman,  Prsepositum  and  Pastorum  at  Wicaco  in  the  sacristy,  to 
give  to  him  the  ordination."  As  to  the  reputed  ordination  by  Henkel,  Berk- 
enmeyer says  : 

"  Notwithstanding  one  named  Henkel,  who  exercises  the  pastoral  office  at 
Manatawny,  some  time  ago  permitted  himself  to  be  moved  to  state  that  he  had 
ordained  van  Dieren,  although  Mr.  Prsepositus  Lidman  is  ready  at  any  time  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  has  heard  it  out  of  Henkel's  own  mouth  that  he  had  not 
done  this."  (From  what  Berkenmeyer  says  it  is  clear  that  at  this  early  date 
van  Dieren  was  seeking  the  ordination  to  officiate  at  Schoharie.) 

Years  later,  during  the  Leubecker  controversy,  van  Dieren's  name  was 
again  connected  with  the  Tulpehocken,  and  we  close  this  recital  of  his  life 
with  a  narrative  of  this  episode. 

In  October,  1734,  Berkenmeyer's  orthodox  pastor  (Rev.  Knoll)  at  Hacken- 
sack  heard  that  van  Dieren  had  received  a  call  to  the  Lutheran  congregation 
at  the  Tulpehocken  in  Pennsylvania.  Knoll  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  a  Latin 
letter  to  the  Swedish  pastors  in  Pennsylvania  as  follows  :  "  Here,  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  neighborhood  of  Hackensack,  a  man  is  located,  who  was  formerly 
a  tailor,  who  is  now  a  miller,  and  who  has  assumed  the  Holy  Office.  His  name 
is  van  Dieren  and  his  reputation  is  no  doubt  known  to  you.  He  is  a  man  so 
ignorant  and  dumb,  that  he  is  unable  to  write  a  single  syllable  in  his  mother 
tongue  without  grammatical  errors.  For  we  have  three  letters  from  him  which 
bristle  with  twelve  hundred  mistakes,"  etc.  Knoll  also  wrote  a  similarly 
sharp  letter  to  van  Dieren  himself.  Van  Dieren  and  his  adherents  resented 
this  and  on  Christmas  day  Knoll  found  the  following  printed  announcement 
posted  in  Hackensack : 

"An  Announcement." 
"We  the  undersigned  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Lutheran  Congregations  in 
Hackensack  and  Remensback  hereby  declare  pastor  Knoll  to  be  a  liar  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  his  letter  to  be  a  lie,  until  he  makes 
good  before  the  magistrate  of  Hackensack  what  he  has  written  to  our  pastor 
van  Dieren.  "  December  7th,  1734. 

"John  Fox,  Jacob  Vanbuskirk  Peter  Wanemaker, 

Dieder  Wanemaker,        John  Teys,  Joost  Degrott, 

Matys  Kornese,  Conrad  Frederich,  Nicholas  Meysinger, 

Conrad  Fria. 


"  Printed  by  Peter  J.  Zengler." 

(Graebner's  Geschichte,  p.  212.) 
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Knoll,  with  the  consent  of  his  part  of  the  congregation,  printed  a  pamphlet 
in  reply,  and  then  the  "  Schoharie  Farmers  "  again  printed  a  reply  to  Knoll. 
As  a  result,  however,  Knoll  claimed  that  he  had  stopped  the  call  to  the  Tulpe- 
hocken,  that  van  Dieren's  credit  at  Hackensack  had  been  worn  out,  and  that 
van  Dieren  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Schoharie. 

Later  on,  van  Dieren  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Raritan,  visited 
Muhlenberg  several  times  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  charge  of 
Muhlenberg's  Pennsylvania  congregations  in  Upper  Milford  and  Saucon.  In 
New  Jersey  his  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Weygand,  and  van  Dieren  bought 
a  farm.    (Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  p.  274.)    His  later  activities  do  not  concern  us. 


HE  claim  has  been  made  that  the  Lutherans  of  the 
Tulpehocken  held  a  meeting  immediately  after 
their  arrival  in  1723  and  determined  to  erect  a  church. 
Again  the  statement  has  been  made  that  this  occurred  as 
early  as  17 25. 523  But  we  know  that  the  church  was  com- 
pleted by  or  before  1727.  For  in  that  year  these  pioneers 
presented  a  petition  to  the  court  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
laying  out  of  a  road  "from  their  church  at  the  Tulpe- 
hocken to  the  high  road  at  the  Quaker  meeting  house, 
near  Boone's  Mill  in  Oley."  524  We  learn  from  Dr.  Brown- 
miller  that  it  was  in  1727,  five  years  after  their  settlement 
here,  that  the  original  settlers  united  in  adopting  measures 
to  erect  a  church  of  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  in  which 

523  The  Oldest  Churches  of  Berks  County,  Rev.  J.  W.  Early. 

524  Ibid,  p.  4. 

Prof.  Hinke  in  his  "Early  History  of  the  Tulpehocken  Church,"  states  the 
matter  more  fully  as  follows  :  "Unfortunately  no  complete  list  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Tulpehocken  exists.  We  can  furnish  but  a  partial  list  of  28  names 
which  are  signed  to  a  petition  laid  before  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1727.  In  this  petition  the  subscribers  request  the 
court  to  lay  out  a  road  "  beginning  at  the  Lutheran  Meeting  House  at  Tulpe- 
hocken and  to  end  at  the  High  road  at  the  Quaker  Meeting  House  near 
George  Boone's  Mill  at  Oley.  It  bears  the  following  signatures:  Friedrich 
Schaeffer,  Adam  Lesch,  Clas  (Niclas)  Neves  (Neff ),  Niklas  Riem,  Martin  Stueb, 
Anthoni  Schadt,  Jacob  Korbell,  Johan  Henrich  Schuchert,  Niklas  Scheffer, 
Michael  Ernst  Herner,  Johannes  Christman,  Steffan  Wasserscheidt,  Adam 
Walborn,  Jacob  Klopf,  George  Lesch,  Abraham  Lauk,  Niklas  Ruell,  Conrad 
Diffebach,  Peter  Klop,  Sebastian  Fisher,  Lenhart  Riet,  Casper  Riet,  Martin 
Batdorf,  Lenhart  Feg,  Philip  Braun,  Martin  Zerbe,  Michel  Aemdrich,  Johan 
Entefelt." 
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the  Gospel  should  be  preached  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
their  children  be  baptized,  instructed,  and  confirmed  in 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  where  a  Gottes  Acker  should 
surround  the  edifice,  in  which  they  could  bury  their  be- 
loved dead.  The  record  at  Bethlehem  presents  direct  evi- 
dence for  the  year  1727. 

This  statement  agrees  well  with  what  is  said  in  Chris- 
topher Sauer's  paper  under  date  of  October  16,  1747  :525 

"  About  twenty  years  ago  the  Lutherans  built  at  Dolpe- 
hacken  a  small  church  and  there  laid  out  a  grave}rard,  in 
which  Lutherans  as  well  as  Reformed  buried  their  dead." 
This  date,  1727,  further,  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  Conrad 
Weiser's  well-known  narration.526  "I  began  to  dwell  at 
this  place  in  1729.  The  Lutherans  had  built  a  little 
church  or  meeting  house  there  a  few  years  earlier,  in 
which  Lutherans  and  so-called  Reformed  came  together 
and  were  served  in  divine  worship  by  a  reader." 

Professor  Hinke  concludes  from  these  last  two  statements 
that  "  The  property  was  owned,  it  seems,  exclusively  by  the 
Lutherans,  but  the  Reformed  people  had  secured  permis- 
sion to  hold  services  in  the  little  Lutheran  log  church,  per- 
haps because  they  had  made  some  contributions  towards 
building  it." 


ET  us  go  with  the  Tulpehocken  settlers  on  that  Sun- 
day in  the  spring  of  1727,  when  they  wended  their 
way  to  the  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  their 
primitive  church.  All  their  fellow  settlers  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  have  been  invited  to  attend.  They  pro- 
ceed to  the  common  center,  the  "  Indian  fort "  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mill  Creek,  near  Newmanstown.    This  sub- 


625  A  facsimile  of  Sauer's  account  as  printed  is  reproduced  on  p.  461. 

626  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  191. 


SXpebatfen  i)cn  10  (Dctobet\ 
rY\Orefn)au2o3fli>ren  l;aben  bie  2utljeraner  auf  £olpe{jrt ' 
cFeueintftrd)lciueri>aitet,  unb  einen  #trd)&off  babepan- 
geridjtet,  unb  ifere  Sobtert  fo  Wohl  Sutbecifdjcr  olo  SXefar* 
niirfcr  ©eiten  t>al>ttt  bcgroben  ;  nacfogcbenbs*  bourten  fie  eiri 
yfarpJpaufibfl6e»,unb  wwavtttexi  etnert  £utberifcl>en  Vrebu 
gerauS£eutfd)ffinb,  wetdjer  wit  fte  berid)tet  rcur&cti  atif  bem 
$?eet;geftorbenift ;  barauf  treunefe  fid)  tie  ©emeine  in 
SbetMcbienten  fid)  geinelberitif  d)e  unb£ircl)l)offS.  Sie^enett 
beooUmctdjtigten  oon  t>er  9)iannor  Pon  ^Jlumton  lieffen  etlu 
cbc  2<cf cr  }uber3?ird)emeffen,jum©cbraud)  gemelbar  2ut|>crw 
fd)er  ©emeine,  olmattgefeljett  ber  £reummg,  tvctdjc  gans  un& 
gar  nur  baiiit  beftunb,batf  ctltcfje  woltenuom  »eiftort>eneni£afp«r 
2eutbedjer ;  artbere  abet  eon  ©afpcr  ©touer  bebienet  feonr 
bif;bererfie|tarb,uubberlePtefeineu  3(n!;ang  pergroffcrt  falje/ 
tveldjc  8  bee  anbern^artbci)  obneSBort  ben@acaus~  b:0i;efe.$<id)f 
langebarauffam  ber  J?r.  ©raff  oonginjenborff  in  V«nft(D«nietl 
an,  weldier  (rote  manuiglid)  beFattt)  einen  2utl)ertfd)eu  95farrer 
aatrtcuubfeim  wolte,  ciclc  reb(td;e  £eutc  wcldje  bie  ticfe  be*5 
€5atan3 nod)  nid)terFatu batten  2(poc.2,  ».  24.  glaubten  if>ttty 
mtferanbeimaudjbieqemelbc'i.'utberifdje  ©entente  con  £>olpe* 
baJcn,  meldjen  ber  ©raff  oerfprad)  einen  treuen  unb  roahrenEuj 
tl)erifd)en  ^rebiger  au6  £eutfd)lanb  Ijerettt  su  brings  :3tem  er 
Iiflbe2utl;e.nfd)e  Wrebtgcrtn  <3et|)(ei)cnt,  er  wolte  ibuen  cincn 
pon  benfelben  fdjicFcn,  wan  er  ibnen  aber  ni  fit  genel,wolte  er  et; 
nen aubern  fdjicfen,  unb  wieber einen anbern,  unb  wieber  einen 
anbe?n.  bie  fte  einen  beFamert  ber  tfrnen  gefiel,  eber  einer  au$ 
Steutfcbjanb  Fame,  ©edjs  Planner aui gemelter  ©enteinc lie* 
fen  fid)  einen  £aufl^5rieff  mad)enuor  bas  $ird)en;2anb,  weU 
d)ee  wie  gefagt  uor  erne  2utljerifd)e  $ird)e  ouigemcfjen  watr 
tvelc5e@ec^s  banner  fleme!bcr0cmeineal(5Xrufief»biehetet^ 
rote  befant  tft :  Wadwbms  baben  uiele  2eute  angenfdjeinlid)  ge; 
fe&cn, barber  Binjenborff^fdje  ^rebiger  Fein  2utbert|d)er  tyre* 
bigern  ar-giengen  barum  con  ber  ©emeine  ;n  ber  anbertt  ©e* 
meine  fiber,  bit;  etlicbe  tventge  uberbliebcn^bte^taicnborffit'cbe 
^rebigertfcaten  was  ffeFonteri  bie  Sruftee^  an  fief)  ju  bringen, 
bod)  fmb  jwe!)  eon  ben  Sruftecs*  baruber  gefiorberf :  Sent  am 
leBttn^erjtorbenenroeltenbie^injenb6rferfeine2eid)t;?lrebigf 
t&un,aucl}tticf)terlaubenbafjein  naljc  bei)  roobnenber  £utberu 
feber  Prebtger  eine£eid)te<Ptebigt  in  berjtirdje  l;a!tcn  foltcborff* 
teaud)  nid)t  gefebeheu  ;  roorfiber  bie  3tnjetiborffifd)e  ^artf/ep 
fd)icrper(ofd)en  ware  :bann ben  2euten  gicngen  btc2iuscrt<juf, 
bie ^etl)l«I)einitcrforbertenibren Stumpier  gefdjwtnb  ab.  nnb 
BKCbillistfnfeineUnliefwBeniieitaUnnflefctjtfti  bann  fic  w 

tenoemommenbafibie  ?euie  fagfen,wrtnnbie  SSerbieljemtter 
barf  gut  ^ietff'u,  fo  molten  fte  nid)ttf  tuebr  mit  tfjnen  ju  tbun  t>a: 
ben,  fo  babhw fie m&ffen bie  ©egelnad)  bem  20inbe  ti(i)ttn,  bif 
«tro«n  bie  teiite  wicber  fd)!«ffengewiegetwfirben:  (Hi  gingen 
«ber  wieber  etlid)c  oon  ibnen  ab,  unb  t>ielten  fte  uor  Feme  Sutfee^ 
raiur,  fonbcrn'Sctruger.  2/1  fo  blieben  nod)  ffmffober  @ed)6 
tibrig,  Uc  ebcmaliJ  untcr;bie  obgemeibte  ©emeine  gebCreten* 
SEcil  nun  bag  ^farr--/paiiH  unb  bie.itird)e  leer  fiunb/  i;at  bie  Zu> 
tfecriTcbe  ©emeine  con  ©olpebadfen  gut  gebeud)t,  fo  woI;(  bag 
'JJfamJpau^  ale £ird)e  in  35efiK  ju  mibmen,  fcabetj bie@djl/tffel 
etltdje  mal)l  cergeblid)  geforbert,mu^ten^tah/eroflufbred?en; 
tod)l)<jbenfte  ben  Sinjenbfirffern  ben  Sag  gefagt,  wenn  fie  ei 
thun  molten  :Q;tn  X!;cif  ponbe-r^injehbwrferbaben  sugtfeben. 
<S:e  !)arteneiiifd)waeig2Deib  ba,  bag  batntitbem  s>ten©ebot 
ui»t  fid)  gemonfen;  aber  rtiemanb  nabm  ftd)  ibreran:  bieSutbe-- 
ratier  {mniaiiant  bafiwir wieber erobertl;aben, tft unfer 33a; 
terlidj^-be.iitibgebfiretfPHftniemanbjunfere  Seinbe  floer  ba- 
beiteeincieitlang  mit  ©emalb  nub  Unred)t  innen  gebabt.  ba; 
runt  Wen  roirle&t  bafillttfere  wieber  an  un»'  gebradjt,  uninie* 
manbbfleScinegetiommen.  1  Waceab.  ij.  ?4» 

t,@onfi  nnb  gcmeiniglid)  jroeo  ftrcitige  ipartbepen  einerlco 
Steltgton.j 
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stantial  building  of  logs,  erected  by  Benjamin  Spicker,527 
which  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren against  the  attack  of  enemies,  is  the  spot  where  the 
German  settlers  of  Mill  Creek,  Tulpehocken,  and  those 
residing  along  the  Blue  Mountains  are  accustomed  to  as- 
semble and  to  consult  in  reference  to  home  matters.  The 
cellar  beneath  is  well  provided,  with  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion, clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  in  case  any  be- 
driven  from  home  by  the  incursions  of  the  red  men.  As 
we  enter  the  building,  we  find  the  meeting  largely  at- 
tended, the  men  being  well  armed,  and  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children,  whom  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  un- 
protected at  home. 

The  meeting  opens  by  singing  the  battle  hymn  of  the 
Reformation,  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  Unser  Gott.  Adam 
Reith  presides  and  states  the  object  of  the  gathering. 
Adam's  two  brothers,  Leonhard  528  and  Michael,  are  pres- 

527  It  gave  place  in  1745  to  a  stone  fort  which  is  still  standing  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  William  Zeller. 

638  Leonard  Reith  was  one  of  the  Palatines  who  arrived  at  New  York  from 
England  in  the  spring  of  1710,  were  taken  up  the  Hudson,  and  later  penetrated 
to  the  Schoharie.  He  was  naturalized  in  1715  at  Albany,  and  his  naturalization 
paper,  still  in  existence,  bears  the  signature  of  Judge  Peter  Schuyler  and 
Philip  Livingston.  He  came  to  the  Tulpehocken  in  1723,  leaving  his  wife  tem- 
porarily behind  him,  and  took  up  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Millbach  with  the  Tulpehocken.  He  and  his  brothers  were  the 
leaders  in  the  infant  community.  His  descendants  have  been  tall  and  mighty 
of  frame,  many  of  them  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  a  few  of  them  are  said  to 
have  weighed  over  300  pounds.  His  homestead  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  and  is  still  standing  in  enlarged  form. 
He  erected  a  mill  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tulpehocken  about  twenty  yards 
west  of  the  junction,  and  here  he  was  caught  in  the  cog  wheels  and  met  his 
death  in  1747.  He  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Leutbecker  faction  and 
consequently  had  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Moravians  into  the  community, 
and  had  become  a  deacon  in  the  Moravian  Lutheran  Church.  He  held  this 
position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  funeral,  as  we  shall  see,  created  one  of 
the  greatest  sensations  ever  known  in  the  Tulpehocken,  the  family  desiring 
the  Lutheran  pastor,  Rev.  J.  N.  Kurtz,  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  and  the 
Moravians  attempting  to  exclude  Kurtz  from  their  church.  The  church  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  "The  Reith  Church,"  is  named  after  this  family. 
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ent,  together  with  Frederic  and  Michael  Sheafer,  Chris- 
topher Lechner  and  others.  The  Reith  brothers  now  offer 
a  tract  of  land,  some  miles  further  up  the  valley,  seven  or 
eight  acres  in  extent,  for  church,  school  and  burial  pur- 
poses.529 George  Scholl  makes  a  motion  to  erect  a  church 
building  on  this  central  piece  of  land.  The  motion  is 
unanimously  adopted. 

"  In  less  than  a  week  from  the  time  of  this  meeting  both 
old  and  young  were  busy  at  work  to  build  the  church, 
some  at  hewing  down  trees,  others  in  digging  the  founda- 
tion, and  some  in  preparing  the  stones  for  the  foundation, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  the  women  rendered  assistance  in 
carrying  water  from  the  Tulpehocken  Creek.  In  less  than 
five  months  the  church  was  ready  for  occupancy  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Christopher  Lechner,  who  super- 
intended the  entire  work." 

If  in  the  olden  time  we  had  been  permitted  to  approach 
this  building,  we  should  have  seen  it  standing  on  the  east 
side  of  a  prominent  elevation,  conspicuously  visible  from 
far  and  near.  It  is  small.  There  is  a  single  door,  and 
windows.  We  find  the  pulpit  to  be  made  of  rough  boards. 
The  seat  in  the  pulpit  is  a  block  of  a  tree.  The  pews  are  of 
logs  set  in  rows,  with  the  hewn  sides  for  seats.    The  altar  is 


S29 This  land,  like  all  the  farms  of  the  immigrants  at  this  time  (in  1727), 
had  not  yet  been  purchased  and  the  right  of  Reith  was  simply  the  right  of 
possession.  The  immigrants,  already  in  1724,  had  asked  for  titles  to  their 
properties,  for  which  they  were  ready  to  pay.  But  in  reality  the  Penns  did 
not  own  any  of  this  land  as  yet.  It  was  still  the  property  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  only  purchased  from  the  latter  in  1732.  The  church  tract  was  part  of  the 
5,061  acres,  which  in  September,  1735  (eight  years  after  the  church  was  built), 
was  sold  by  the  Proprietaries  to  John  Page,  London,  as  Plumpton  Manor.  On 
February  17,  1736,  John  Page,  through  his  attornies,  sold  said  land  to  Michael 
Schaeffer,  Frederick  Schaeffer,  Leonhard  Reith,  Michael  Reith,  George  Lesch, 
Herman  Walborn,  all  of  Tulpehocken  Creek,  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  £\  17s. 
The  deed  was  not  actually  made  out  until  May  15,  1742.  It  conveyed  eight 
acres  and  sixteen  perches  of  the  larger  tract  to  these  trustees  of  the  Church. 
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a  heavy  walnut  table,  in  which  not  a  single  iron  nail  can  be 
found,  4  feet  long,  2  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  6 
inches  high.    It  had  been  donated  by  one  of  the  Reith's.530 


FIRST  COMMUNION  TABLE-  THE  SOLE  SURVIVING  RELIC  OF  THE  ORIG- 
INAL TULPEHOCKEN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  1727.  THIS  IS  THE  ORIGINAL 
ALTAR  OR  COMMUNION  TABLE  USED  IN  THAT  BUILDING. 

The  account  of  Pastor  Kurtz,  who  lived  on  the  ground, 
written  in  his  diary  of  Sept.  13,  1744,  only  seventeen  years 
after  the  erection  of  this  building,  shows  that  the  money 
needed  for  its  construction  was  gathered  painfully.  Pastor 
Kurtz  says  :  "  When  Tulpehocken  was  settled  by  the  first 
inhabitants  —  this  is  now  almost  thirty  years  ago  —  when 
they  first  took  up  land,  they  chose  here  about  five  or  six 
acres  for  a  parish  building,  and  also  out  of  their  great 
poverty  built  a  block  church  or  house  for  their  assembled 
company.     The  money  they  gathered  with  pennies,  so 


630  The  communiontable  is  still  in  existence  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
Aaron  Snyder,  a  descendant  of  the  original  donor,  who  lives  at  Stouchsburg,  Pa. 
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that  one  contributed  to  it  six  pence,  another  eight  pence, 
and  another  a  shilling."  531 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1727,  the  church  was  con- 
secrated. Local  tradition  is  persistent,  even  bitter,  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever  officiated  on 
this  occasion.  But  this  is  impossible.  The  "  Rev.  Stoever  " 
was  still  in  Europe  and  did  not  arrive  on  the  American 
shore  until  the  following  fall.     His  first  baptism  at  the 
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Tulpehocken  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1729,  and  his  first 
marriages  in  1730.  If  John  Casper  Stoever  consecrated 
the  Tulpehocken  Church  it  was  not  consecrated  until  1729. 

Who  the  officiating  clergymen  were  is  a  question.  Pas- 
tor Henkel  had  preached  here  at  this  time  and  as  this  was 
at  least  a  year  before  his  death,  and  he  lived  not  far  off 
at  Falckner's  Swamp,  it  may  have  been  he  that  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  In  fact,  as  the  Moravian  chronicler  nar- 
rates that  the  erection  of  the  building  was  undertaken  at 
Rev.  Henkel's  advice,  it  would  have  been  extraordinary 
for  him  to  have  been  absent  from  the  service  of  consecra- 
tion, and  we  may  perhaps  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
he  who  officiated.532 

531  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  201. 

532  Since  our  account  of  Henkel  (pp.  144,  147  of  this  volume)  has  been  in 
print,  a  monograph  on  "  Rev.  Gerhart  Henkel  and  his  Descendants,"  which  is 
very  full  and  excellent  in  tracing  the  genealogical  descent  of  the  Henkel 
family,  and  in  giving  a  list  of  the  imprints  of  the  Henkel  press,  together  with 
a  picture  of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Henkel,  has  appeared  in  "The  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man "  (April,  1903).  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  descendant  of  Henkel  and  informs 
us  that  Henkel  came  to  America  with  his  entire  family  of  seven  adult  children, 
several  of  whom  were  married,  and  that  in  the  spring  of  1718  Pannebecker 
surveyed  250  acres  of  land  in  Falckner's  Swamp  for  Anthony  Henkel,  a  son 
(as  well  as  for  Geiger,  of  whom  we  have  spoken).    It  also  states  definitely  that 
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Rev.  J.  B.  van  Dieren,  who  was  reported  to  have  been 
ordained  by  Henkel  at  Falckner's  Swamp  in  1717,  and 

the  father,  Gerhart  Henkel,  lived  a  few  miles  farther  west,  in  Colebrookdale. 
It  tells  us  positively  that  Henkel  died  about  1732  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia.  Whether  this  statement  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  family  tradition  which  we  have  mentioned,  or 
whether  there  is  actual  and  positive  evidence  to  the  date  of  Henkel 's  death, 
outside  of  the  fact  mentioned  by  us,  is  not  stated. 

The  author  naturally  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  not  only  van  Dieren 's  but 
also  Henkel's  ordination  was  questioned  and  belittled  by  Berkenmeyer.  He 
also  says  rightly :  "  With  the  advent  of  the  Henkel  family  a  new  chapter  arose 
in  the  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  as  the  first  church  of  German 
origin  having  a  continuous  existence  was  organized  by  them  in  the  Swamp 
quite  soon  after  their  arrival."  But  he  is  ungenerous  toward  the  earlier  work 
of  Falckner  in  the  Swamp.  He  decides  arbitrarily  that  the  fact  that  "  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  had  a  small  house  of  worship  in  the  Swamp  as  early  as  1704," 
is  "  a  tradition  not  authenticated  to  our  satisfaction."  In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion he  does  not  give  a  single  reason.  Nor  does  he  say  how  he  would  dis- 
pose of  the  documentary  evidence  cited  on  pp.139,  J4°i  I4I  s<l-i  127>  I2^>  I3° 
and  132  of  this  volume.  In  fact  he  appears  not  to  know  of  this  evidence  or 
any  statements  outside  of  the  Hall.  Nachrr. 

Both  Daniel  and  Justus  Falckner  were  ordained  clergymen,  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Lutheran  clergymen.  Already  in  1698  Falckner  sailed  to  Europe  to  set 
forth  the  lamentable  religious  condition  of  the  province.  Justus  Falckner  was 
filled  with  the  same  idea,  and  his  published  letter  to  Europe  concerning  the 
religious  condition  of  Pennsylvania  in  1701  shows  his  deep  concern  for  the 
gathering  in  of  all  German  Lutherans,  and  also  a  very  intimate  connection 
with  the  Swedish  pastors  and  an  attendance  at  worship  in  the  Swedish  Church 
to  set  a  good  example  to  the  Germans.  Daniel  Falckner  settled  his  original 
Germans  in  the  Swamp  in  1700.  The  Swedes  settled  further  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill as  early  as  1697.  Bjorck  tells  us  that  the  whole  Swamp  region  was  named 
after  "  Pastor  Falckner."  The  Gemeindschaftliches  Schreiben  of  1754  men- 
tions Falckner  with  Henkel  and  Stoever  as  an  active  pastor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  activity  would  fit  in  between  the  years  1702  and  1708.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  documentary  evidence  as  late  as  1867,  that  the  Swedes 
from  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  ordained  a  pastor  at  the  Swamp  for  a  Ger- 
man Church  there  in  1703.  There  is  a  Swedish  account  of  a  visit  made  thither 
by  Sandel  in  company  with  Daniel  Falckner  in  the  autumn  of  1704,  wherein  it 
is  stated  that  Sandel  assisted  Falckner  at  the  church  services  on  Sunday  Oc- 
tober 15,  1704.  Corroborative  evidence  of  this  appears  in  Sandel's  Diary. 
The  editors  of  the  Hall.  Nachrr.  favor  the  early  date  and  say  that  undoubtedly 
the  Swamp  congregation  had  indelible  traces  of  an  organization  as  early  as 
Falckner's  time.  The  period  between  the  original  Falckner  Church  and  the 
Church  of  i7i9was  just  long  enough  to  have  the  former  go  into  decay.  All 
these  facts,  however,  the  author  of  the  article  sweeps  away  in  order  to  date  the 
origin  of  the  Swamp  Church  "  from  the  arrival  of  the  Henkel  party." 
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who  either  in  that  year  or  several  years  later  went  to  the 
Schoharie  and  acted  as  pastor  in  that  region  for  these 
very  immigrants  before  they  had  come  to  the  Tulpe- 
hocken,533  and  who,  if  the  clear  evidence  of  the  Moravian 
Record  is  to  be  credited,  came  occasionally,  at  least  once 
a  year,  to  the  Tulpehocken,  to  baptize  the  settlers'  children 
and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  also  have  been 
present.534 

It  was  not  only  for  church  service,  but  also  for  instruc- 
tion and  school  that  these  early  German  Lutherans  were 
concerned.  Probably  before  the  church  was  erected 
two  of  the  leading  laymen,  Christopher  Lechner,  and 
Adam  Reith,  established  a  private  school  535  at  the  house  of 
Lechner,  and  after  the  church  was  completed  a  parochial 
school  was  established  in  it.  The  first  teacher  was  Jacob 
Hanmer,  a  native  of  Manheim,  Baden,  who  had  just  im- 
migrated to  America.  Whether  he  was  there  before  the 
erection  of  the  church  and  was  (unlike  Boehm)  a  resident 
Lutheran  lay  reader  in  charge  of  the  consecration  service 
or  not,  we  do  not  know.536 

The  first  period  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Tulpe- 

633  He  baptized  Conrad  Weiser's  son  in  the  Schoharie  on  September  7, 
1722. 

534  It  is  just  possible  also  that  the  Lutheran  schoolmaster,  the  lay  elder, 
took  some  charge  of  the  service,  for  we  know  that  the  Reformed  congregation 
in  the  Tulpehocken  was  organized  in  October,  1727,  by  a  Reformed  lay  reader, 
John  Philip  Boehm,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  Falckner  Swamp,  and  who 
subsequently  was  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.  In  his  report  to  the  Synod 
of  Holland,  Boehm  stated  that  at  this  October  organization  the  Reformed  con- 
gregation had  thirty-two  communicants. 

535  Brownmiller's  Memorial  Discourse,  p.  4. 

536  The  writer,  believing  that  the  key  to  some  points  in  this  early  Tulpe- 
hocken history  might  be  found  in  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  Hanmer  — 
when  he  arrived  in  America?  when  he  arrived  at  Tulpehocken?  whether  he 
came  by  way  of  Falckner's  Swamp  ?  whether  he  was  sent  by  Pastor  Henkel  and 
appeared  under  his  instructions  ?  whether  he  inspired  the  beginning  of  the 
first  school  ?  and  the  subsequent  movement  to  organize  a  church  ?  —  has  made 
an  effort  to  search  out  the  facts  regarding  him  but  without  avail. 
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hocken  settlement  closes  thus  at  the  end  of  the  }^ear  1727 
with  a  new  church  building,  with  a  Lutheran  schoolmas- 
ter, an  occasional  Reformed  lay  reader,  and  two  small  but 
hopeful  congregations. 

The  Second  Period,  1728. 

Of  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  this  church, 
which  consists  of  the  time  embraced  in  the  year  1728,  we 
know  very  little.  On  the  Reformed  side  Boehm  unques- 
tionably was  there  at  least  twice,  in  spring  and  fall.  On 
the  Lutheran  side  van  Dieren  may  have  been  there  once, 
and  Henkel,  who  probably  officiated  since  1723,  may  have 
been  there  twice.  The  school  was  continued.  Most  prob- 
ably the  people  met  for  worship  under  local  leadership. 
It  is  to  the  first  and  this  period  that  Kurtz  refers  in  his 
diary  of  September  13,  1744,  say'mS  '•  "They  then  gath- 
ered themselves  on  a  Sunday  under  a  Vorleser  out  of  their 
own  midst,  until  they  at  times  called  a  minister  who  dis- 
tributed the  Lord's  Supper  to  them.  "  537 
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The  Third  Period,  1729. 
The  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  congregation  be- 
gins in  the  year  1729  with  the  arrival  of  both  of  the  prin- 


537 Hall.  Nachrr.,  L,  362. 
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cipal  characters  in  the  region,  Conrad  Weiser  and  Casper 
Stoever.  Conrad  Weiser,  then  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
probably  came  on  in  the  spring  and  remained  a  permanent 
resident  in  the  neighborhood.  Stoever,  who  was  still 
younger,  did  not  arrive  until  fall,  and  was  there  but  a 
very  brief  time. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  FRANCKE'S  POSTILS. 

Shortly  after  Weiser  reached  the  tiny  Tulpehocken  set- 
tlement, in  1729,  he  became  the  Vorleser  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  and  held  services  in  the  church  that  had  been 
erected  a  year  or  two  before  his  arrival.    In  addition  to 
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the  rich  fund  of  Biblical  texts  that  rose  so  pointedly  and 
pertinently  to  his  lips  on  every  occasion,  he  now  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  Lutheran  pietists, 
Spener  and  Francke,  and  on  Sundays  would  read  weighty 
passages  in  the  sermons  of  these  theologians  to  the  assem- 
bled people.  He  also  made  it  a  particular  point  to  gather 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  and  to  give  them  cate- 
chetical instruction.  Muhlenberg  in  his  account  of  1747 
says  : 

"  Many  years  ago  some  Lutherans,  among  whom  also  was  Mr.  Weiser,  had 
taken  up  a  piece  of  ground  and  built  thereon  a  church,  and  alongside  of  it  a 
schoolhouse.  In  the  church  they  were  accustomed  to  have  sermons  read  to 
them  on  Sundays  and  also  had  travelling  preachers  preach  to  them  occasion- 
ally in  it."  E3> 

The  new  congregation  seems  to  have  been  harmonious 
and  of  one  mind.  The  Ephrata  Chronicle  says:  "At 
that  time  Dulpehackin  was  settled  entirely  by  Protestants. 
These  had  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  suffer  any 
among  them  who  were  differently  minded,  so  that  many 
who  were  of  like  persuasion  came  to  them."  539  Muhlen- 
berg in  his  account  of  the  life  of  Weiser  states  that  the  first 
period  of  the  organization  of  the  congregation  was  one  of 
holy  simplicity,  and  that  the  report  of  their  beautiful  har- 
mony and  growth,  together  with  the  fruitful  character  of 
the  land  drew  more  and  more  settlers  thither.540 

Thus  news  of  the  settlement  spread  abroad.  John 
Caspar  Stoever  who  had  arrived  in  the  Province,  performed 
his  first  three  baptisms  in  the  Tulpehocken  region  in  Sep- 
tember, October  and  December,  1729.  They  are  recorded 
in  the  record  of  the  Little  Tulpehocken  Church,541  and  in 

iz*Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  362. 
539  page  70. 

640  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  remark  as  to  the  lack  of  harmony  in  civil 
affairs  in  Weiser's  autobiography  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
541  Manuscript  History  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Early. 
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1730  he  performed  several  marriage  ceremonies,  as  his 
own  private  record  states,  in  the  same  region.548 


AUTOGRAPH  OK  STOKVER. 


The  arrival  and  presence  of  Stoever  undoubtedly  had  a 
tendency  to  disturb  the  reigning  harmony  of  which  Muhlen- 
berg speaks.  Weiser,  the  Vorleser,  was  a  pietist,  and 
had  steeped  his  spirit  in  the  writings  of  Spener  and 
Francke.  Stoever  on  the  other  hand  was  a  Lutheran  of 
the  anti-pietistic  type,  and  would  be  inclined  to  lay  far 
more  weight  on  the  opus  opcratum  than  on  inward  experi- 
ences. Very  probably  an  antipathy  between  these  two 
men  quickly  arose.  But  Weiser  resided  in  the  field, 
whereas  the  presence  of  Stoever  was  occasional. 

From  Conrad  Weiser's  account  we  know  that  the  Luth- 
eran congregation  in  these  days  consisted  of  about  forty 
families,  and  from  Boehm  we  know  that  the  Reformed 
congregation  which  was  being  ministered  to  by  Boehm  at 
least  twice  a  year  consisted  of  thirty-two  communicants. 

The  Fourth  Period,  1730.   Arrival  of  Peter  Miller . 

We  turn  now  to  the  fourth  period  which  begins  very 
late  in  the  year  1730,  with  the  arrival  of  a  young  man 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  who  quickly  became  the  spiritual 

542  "May  31,  Heinrich  Bayer  and  Elisabertha  Maria  Zerwe,  Tulpehocken." 
"October  6,  Peter  Schell  and  Maria  Caterina  Walborn,  Tulpehocken." 
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leader  of  the  whole  community,  and  who  introduced  into 
it  a  turmoil  and  confusion  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  young  man  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Miller,  a  Reformed 
theological  student,  who  came  fresh  from  his  ordination  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1730,  to 
the  Tulpehocken,  the  Cocalico  and  the  Conestoga  Re- 


formed congregations,  which  he  now  won  away  from 
Pastor  Boehm.5'3  According  to  the  Ephrata  Chronicle 
Peter  Miller  served  the  Conestoga  Reformed  congrega- 
tions, which  he  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Boehm's  hand, 
and  which  included  the  Tulpehocken,  the  Cocalico,  the 
White  Oak,  and  the  Lancaster  churches,  for  about  four 
years.  He  also  served  at  Goshenhoppen  from  June,  173 1, 
to  July,  1734. 

643  John  Peter  Miller  was  a  native  of  Oberamt  Lautern  of  the  Electoral  Pala- 
tinate, and  was  a  student  of  theology  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Heid- 
elberg. He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1730,  and  was'ordained  after 
the  20th  of  November,  1730.  He  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  the  Tul- 
pehocken and  took  charge  there  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  protests  of  Pastor 
Boehm.  He  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  the  Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss,  the 
Reformed  minister,  who  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1726  and  who  also  had 
taken  congregations  away  from  Boehm.  He  reached  America  during  the 
period  when  Weiss  was  absent  in  Europe. 
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The  Fifth  Period,  1732-1734.    A  Short  View  of  the 
Leutbecker  Matter. 

There  is  no  evidence,  to  our  knowledge,  that  the  arrival 
of  Peter  Miller  and  his  occasional  services  to  his  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Tulpehocken  in  this  early  period,  attracted 
Conrad  Weiser  or  any  of  the  Lutherans  away  from  the 
Lutheran  congregation.  On  the  contrary  the  disclos- 
ures of  both  Muhlenberg  and  Weiser  himself,  show  that 
Weiser  was  in  active  and  uninterrupted  connection  with  the 
Lutheran  congregation  there,  and  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
until  the  Leutbecker  trouble  overwhelmed  the  Lutheran 
congregation  with  confusion.5"  Weiser  in  fact  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  movement  to  secure  an  orthodox  Lutheran  pastor 
through  Court  Chaplain  Ziegenhagen,  in  London,  from 
Halle  in  Germany  already  at  this  early  date,  and  had  sent 
a  call  to  Europe,  with  an  offer  of  a  regular  salary  for  such 
a  minister.  It  was  while  the  Lutheran  congregation,  with 
Weiser  at  the  head,  was  waiting  for  this  minister,  who 
never  came,  that  the  developments  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak,  overwhelmed  the  region.  Weiser's  own  words, 
identifying  himself  with  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Tulpe- 
hocken, are  :M5 

"  Here  I  must  give  a  sufficient  account  of  the  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church. 

"I  began  to  live  at  this  place  in  the  year  1729.  The  Lutherans  had  built  a 
little  church  or  house  of  assembly  there  a  few  years  previously,  in  which 
Lutherans  and  so-called  Reformed  [sic],  came  together  and  were  served  by  a 

644  It  will  be  well  to  insert  here  the  continuation  of  the  history  as  seen  by 
the  Moravian  chronicler  in  the  record  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  Bethlehem  archives.  After  opening  the  book  in  a  section  already  quoted, 
he  describes  the  present  period  as  follows  : 

"  Peter  Meuller,  a  Reformed  minister,  also  came  among  us  and  preached 
for  us  almost  two  years.  (Afterwards  he  went  over  to  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists.) Casper  Stiefer,  who  traveled  over  the  country  preaching,  also  came  to 
us  frequently,  beside  various  others  who  preached  in  our  church.  In  the  in- 
tervals we  had  sermons  read.  Finally  we  became  impatient."  {Translation 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Early.) 

64  5  In  reply  to  questions  proposed  by  Pastor  Brunnholtz.   Hall.  Nachrr.,  I. 
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'  Vorleser '  in  matters  of  worship.  Among  the  Lutherans  there  were  some 
painstaking  men  who  brought  matters  so  far  that  a  call  was  sent  to  Europe  for 
a  Lutheran  minister  for  the  congregation  at  Tulpehocken,  which  already  num- 
bered some  forty  families  at  that  time.  The  call  was  signed  by  the  Lutheran 
members  and  a  yearly  salary  of  ^30,  Pennsylvania  money  was  promised,  to- 
gether with  some  other  little  incidentals. 

"Monsieur  Casper  Leutbecker,  with  whom  I  had  acquaintanceship  [it  here 
seems  to  appear  that  the  original  point  of  communication  between  Leutbecker 
and  the  Tulpehocken  congregation  was  Weiser's  own  previous  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Leutbecker],  undertook  and  promised  to  send  that  writing  or 
call  to  Court  Preacher  Ziegenhagen  in  London,  together  with  other  information 
pertaining  to  the  affair.  I  delivered  the  said  writing  into  the  hands  of  the  said 
Leutbecker,  but  'a  year  and  days  '  passed  and  we  heard  nothing  from  Europe 
of  the  awaited  preacher.  Meanwhile  the  congregation  was  served  by  a  '  Vor- 
leser '  as  before,  and  there  came  also  at  times  ministers  of  both  kinds  of  re- 
ligions [Lutheran  and  Reformed] ,  who  served  the  congregation,  until  at  last, 
about  the  year  1734,  Casper  Leutbecker  reported  that  he  had  news  that 
there  was  a  preacher  on  the  way,  in  consequence  of  our  call.  The  congre- 
gation was  very  glad  on  this  account.  Leutbecker  proposed,  Whether  it 
might  not  be  good  that  meanwhile  a  parsonage  should  be  built ;  he  would 
remain  with  us  in  the  interim  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  congregation 
into  order,  and  would  begin  catechization.  This  was  cheerfully  acceded  to, 
and  the  house  was  finished.  Leutbecker  moved  in  and  the  supposed  preacher 
died  upon  the  water  —  so  Leutbecker  told  us.  The  latter  then  was  received  as 
preacher  by  the  majority  (some  few  excepted).  I  earnestly  protested  against 
this  step,  because  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  above  mentioned  call  had  ever 
been  sent  to  England.  Finally  I  staid  away  from  services,  and  remained  en- 
tirely at  home.    In  the  congregation  a  great  disturbance  arose." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  these  words  of  Weiser's. 
He  evidently  was  the  head  of  the  Lutherans  in  the  con- 
gregation, reading  sermons  to  the  people  on  Sundays. 
He  was  the  inspiring  spirit  in  sending  out  a  call  to  Ger- 
many to  the  pietistic  Lutherans  at  Halle  and  Court 
Preacher  Ziegenhagen,  with  the  appeal  that  a  Lutheran 
pastor  be  sent  to  the  Tulpehocken.  545    He  also,  as  he  sup- 

545  we  must  remember  that  at  this  time  Rev.  Schulze  had  already  returned 
to  Europe  from  Philadelphia  and  the  Trappe,  ostensibly,  at  least,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  help  there  for  the  Pennsylvania  congregations.  The  Reformed 
church  had  sent  Mr.  Reif  across  the  seas  from  the  Perkiomen  district  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  Weisiger  and  Schoener  (with  Rev.  Shulze)  had  also  gone 
to  collect  in  Europe  ;  the  New  Providence,  New  Hanover  and  Philadelphia  con- 
gregations were  beginning  to  expect  a  pastor  from  Halle,  and  were  in  corre- 
spondence till  1739,  when  all  word  from  Europe  ceased,  till  Kraft,  Zinzendorf 
and  Muhlenberg  actually  arrived. 
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posed,  found  a  competent  agent  for  the  delivery  of  this  call 
in  Leutbecker,  because  of  the  latter's  assumed  close  rela- 
tionship with  Court  Preacher  Bohme.  When  Leutbecker 
himself  came  on  after  several  years,  and  deceived  the  peo- 
ple in  this  matter,  Weiser  was  the  one  who  saw  through 
the  deception.  He  was  the  one  who  also  earnestly  pro- 
tested against  the  raising  of  such  a  man  to  the  Lutheran 
pastorate.  His  words  were  not  listened  to.  He  finally 
did  not  come  to  services.  "At  last  I  remained  at  home 
altogether." 

We  present  here  the  account  of  this  affair  given  by 
Muhlenberg,  and  also  that  of  the  Moravian  Lutheran  Rec- 
ord at  Bethlehem.  The  latter  is  a  continuation  of  the 
translation  whose  earlier  portions  were  presented  above. 


Muhlenberg's  Account. 

Muhlenberg's  account  of  this  same 
period  is  as  follows:  "After  some 
time  there  came  a  man  to  Tulpehocken 
by  the  name  of  Caspar  Leutbecker,  a 
tailor  by  profession,  who  had  been 
awakened  in  London  by  the  Court 
Preacher  Bohme  [it  will  be  noticed 
that  Bohme  was  the  one  who  sent  both 
van  Dieren  and  Leutbecker  to  America; 
that  both  were  pietists  and  both  were 
tailors  and  school-masters]  and  from 
there  had  journeyed  to  Pennsylvania, 
He  continued  the  reading  of  sermons 
in  the  church,  held  school  and  also 
catechised.  The  united  members  of 
the  congregation  made  out  a  call  for  a 
preacher  and  desired  that  Mr.  Leut- 
becker should  send  the  same  to  Court  > 
Preacher  Ziegenhagen  in  London,  and 
through  him  on  to  Halle.  In  the  same,  ! 
they  entreated  that  a  learned  and 
godly  preacher  be  sent  them,  whom 
they  would  support.  Mr.  Leutbecker 
said  that  this  call  had  been  properly 
forwarded.  As,  meanwhile,  some  time 
elapsed,  Leutbecker  himself  began  to 


Moravian  Account. 

"Finally  we  became  impatient  and 
determined  to  call  a  regular  pastor  for 
ourselves,  who  should  remain  with  us. 
This  was  then  done  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed below,  in  a  statement  which 
was  piinted  by  the  congregation  at 
Bethlehem  in  the  Forks,  A.  D.  1742, 
and  which  connectedly  reads  thus,  the 
title  of  the  document  being:  'The 
Confusion  of  Tulpehocken.  ' 

[Here  follows  matter  not  relevant 
at  this  point,  and  which  will  be  given 
later  on.] 

"  Before  we  knew  of  any  outward 
disturbance  concerning  matters  of  re- 
ligion at  our  place,  and  many  years 
ago  when  we  became  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  regular  pastor  among  us,  who 
should  preach  the  word  of  God,  we 
became  acquainted  with  a  certain 
preacher  named  Leeibbecker,  ordained 
in  London,  who  gave  us  information 
concerning  a  conscientious  pastor  in 
Germany  to  whom  we  sent  a  call  A.  D. 
1733,  under  seal  and  signature  by 
unanimous  consent.    Soon  thereafter 
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preach, and  made  public  that  a  preacher 
by  the  name  of  Bagenkopf  had  been 
sent  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  London, 
but  died  upon  the  sea.  This,  among 
other  things,  resulted  in  Mr.  Weiser 
and  others  separating  themselves  from 
Leutbecker's  congregation,  because 
they  suspected  that  the  call  had  not 
honestly  been  disposed  of,  and  that 
the  man  had  begun  to  exalt  himself 
and  to  undertake  a  matter  beyond  his 
ability.  About  ten  or  twelve  families 
clung  to  Mr.  Leutbecker  and  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  regular  minister, 
as  he  gave  out  that  Court  Preacher 
Bohme  had  ordained  !him. "  (Hall. 
Nachrr.,  I.,  p.  362.)  Not  to  do  Leut- 
becker  an  injustice  it  should  be  stated 
that  one  of  the  Ergdnzungen  to  the 
Fifth  Hall.  Nachrr.  (I.,  362)  shows 
that  the  original  MSS.  text  of  the 
Hall.  Nachrr.  contained  the  following: 
Leutbecker,  "  who  had  been  awakened 
in  London  by  Pastor  Bohm,  and  had 
removed  thence  to  Pennsylvania." 
Whether  the  Halle  authorities  excised 
this  because  it  was  not  a  fact,  or  be- 
cause it  was  a  fact  they  did  not  wish  to 
publish,  is  hard  to  say. 


we  received  a  reply,  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  same  and  that  he  was  al- 
ready on  the  way,  coming  to  us.  In 
the  meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  above-named  minister, 
Leeibbecker,  a  house  was  built  for  the 
pastor  who  was  on  the  way.  During 
this  time  (which  amounted  to  six 
weeks)  he  interested  himself  in  us, 
teaching  and  preaching:.  God  so 
blessed  his  labors  among  us  that  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  so  inclined 
to  him  that  they  would  rather  have  ac- 
cepted him  as  their  pastor  (Orts  Seel- 
sorger),  because  we  thought  we  could 
not  well  secure  for  ourselves  one  more 
faithful  and  more  suitable  than  he  — 
which  the  Reformed  at  that  time 
dwelling  with  us  also  testified.  " 
[Translated  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  who 
says  further :] 

The  document  then  proceeds  to 
state  that  L.  now  took  a  trip  to  Ma- 
bettcha  (Maktska)  where  he  had  his 
home,  but  returned  frequently  to  in- 
struct them.  After  the  lapse  of  almost 
a  year  they  received  word  that  the 
minister  coming  to  them  from  Ger- 
many had  died.  They  therefore  unan- 
imously called  Leeibbecker  to  become 
their  regular  pastor.  Being  acquainted 
with  each  other  he  readily  accepted 
the  call,  came  and  occupied  the  house 
built  for  the  pastor  and  preached  his 
Introductory.  This  occurred  1734.  The 
record  then  describes  how  he  pro- 
ceeded and  how  faithful  he  was. 


No  historian  of  the  Tulpehocken  has  as  yet,  we  believe, 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1734  it  was  re- 
ported in  New  York  state  that  Bernhard  van  Dieren  had 
received  a  call  to  the  Tulpehocken.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  he  was  at  least  about  to  receive  such  a  call,  if  it 
had  not  already  been  sent,  and  that  the  interference  of  the 
Rev.  Knoll  at  Hackensack,  who  wrote  to  the  Swedish 
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Lutheran  ministers  in  Philadelphia,  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  matter.  This  fact  raises  a  very  interesting  prob- 
lem. Who  sent  the  call  to  van  Dieren  ?  and  why  was  he 
thought  of  as  pastor  at  this  time?  The  time  of  the  call 
appears  to  have  been  just  when  Leutbecker  reported  that 
a  pastor  from  Germany  had  a'ccepted  the  call  sent  there 
and  was  already  on  the  way.  Now  it  may  be  that  Leut- 
becker, growing  alarmed  or  weary  at  the  persistency  of 
the  opposition  against  himself,  had  known  and  bethought 
himself  of  his  fellow  tailor-preacher  in  New  York  state, 
and  hoped  to  save  his  own  good  name  and  reputation  and 
to  demonstrate  that  he  did  not  actually  desire  to  usurp  the 
place  of  pastor  by  issuing  a  call  to  van  Dieren.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  call  was  contemplated  by 
those  opposed  to  Leutbecker,  particularly  by  Conrad 
Weiser ;  for  Weiser  had  known  van  Dieren  in  the  Sho- 
harie  and  had  had  two  of  his  children  baptized  by  van 
Dieren  half  a  dozen  vears  before.    And  van  Dieren  was 

ml 

a  pietist  like  himself.  Still  again,  van  Dieren  had  himself 
visited  the  band  of  immigrants  when  they  first  came  to  the 
Tulpehocken,  preaching  for  them  a  number  of  times,  and 
it  is  said,  actually  promising  to  remove  hither  and  become 
their  pastor.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  was  held  in  respect 
by  the  founders  of  the  Tulpehocken  colony,  and  by 
Weiser  himself,  and  that  Weiser  astutely  felt  that  the 
whole  strife  might  be  ended  if  the  original  intention  in 
calling  van  Dieren  could  now  be  put  into  effect.  But  the 
letter  of  Knoll  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  pastor  at  Philadelphia. 

We  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  unsatisfactory  and  anti- 
pietistic  attitude  of  Pastor  Stoever  together  with  the  fervent 
spiritual  preaching  of  the  Reformed  pastor,  awakened  in 
Weiser's  mind  the  desire  to  secure  an  equally  able  and 
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satisfactory  Lutheran  pastor  from  Germany  ;  that  during 
the  several  years  of  delay  the  congregation  with  Weiser 
at  the  head  waited  patiently,  meantime  listening  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  Reformed  pastor,  Peter  Miller ;  that 
the  non-arrival  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  and  the  deception 
of  Leutbecker  awakened  deep  feeling  in  Weiser's  mind  ; 
and  that  when  he  found  that  this  usurper,  whom  he  him- 
self was  the  unsuspecting  instrument  of  introducing  to  the 
Tulpehocken  Church,  had  been  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  Lutheran  congregation,  in  spite  of  Weiser's  pro- 
testing to  the  contrary,  Weiser  felt  that  he  must  be  done 
with  this  Lutheran  congregation. 

The  Fifth  Period,  1732-1734.   Miller,  Beissel  and 

Weiser. 

Meantime,  it  was  entirely  natural  that  Weiser  should  be 
drawn  personally  to  the  only  highly  educated,  cultured, 
and  the  most  genial  man  in  the  community,  the  young 
Reformed  minister,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his  majority. 
Conrad  Weiser  had  been  in  the  colony  only  a  little  over 
a  year  when  the  young  Reformed  pastor  arrived.  Weiser 
was  himself  still  a  young  man.  A  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween these  two  men,  the  one  in  the  twenties  the  other  in 
the  thirties,  which  bound  them  together  for  years  in  reli- 
gious affairs,  which  carried  them  together  into  a  religious 
change,  and  which,  after  they  separated  for  life,  (the  one 
becoming  the  head  of  a  heretical,  theosophical,  and  mysti- 
cal ascetic  movement  —  prior  in  fact  of  its  monastery  — 
and  the  other  returning  to  the  old  paths  of  his  fathers), 
still  continued  throughout  life. 

Peter  Miller  is  said  to  have  imbibed  sectarian,  if  not 
mystical  principles,  while  he  was  yet  in  Europe,  and  though 
he  came  to  Tulpehocken  as  an  orthodox  Reformed  min- 
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ister,  there  was  already  in  his  heart,  when  he  arrived,  a 
leaning  toward  Seventh  Day  Dunker  teachings,  if  not 
toward  the  esoteric  holiness  of  the  New  Born.  We  know 
that  already  as  early  as  1732  he  took  one  of  his  Goshen- 
hoppen  elders  into  the  house  of  a  Seventh  Day  Dunker, 
"where  he  allowed  himself  to  be  called  brother,  and  per- 
mitted the  man  to  wash  his  feet,  and  that  is  the  truth."  446 

Miller,  undoubtedly,  was  a  devout,  learned,  warm- 
hearted, and  perhaps  even  very  brilliant  preacher,  and 
some  of  the  pastoriess  Lutherans  at  the  Tulpehocken,  in- 
cluding Weiser  particularly,  were  drawn  to  look  up  to  him. 
The  pietistic  tinge  with  which  both  of  the  young  leaders 
were  imbued,  would  be  an  additional  bond  of  fellowship 
between  them,  and  would  cause  each  of  the  two  to  discover 
in  the  other  a  certain  kinship  of  spirit  that  united  them  in 
matters  of  heart  and  conviction.  The  involved  and  un- 
happy state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  among  the  Lutherans 
in  the  Tulpehocken  concerned  and  worried  them  both. 
With  some  of  the  dissatisfied  ones  among  the  Lutherans, 
and  with  the  approval  of  Miller,  it  is  probable  that  Weiser 
formed  a  little  inner  pietistic  circle  of  his  own,  embracing 
perhaps  also  some  of  the  Reformed  people. 

Meanwhile,  Conrad  Beissel  had  already  published  his 
Biichlein  vom  Sabbath  (in  1728)  ;547  and  his  Mystyrion  Ano- 
mias  in  1729,  and  the  latter  had  actually  created  a  great 
sensation  among  the  Germans  in  the  Tulpehocken  district. 
In  the  same  year  the  authorities  of  Lancaster  county 
arrested  and  imprisoned  some  of  the  Sabbatarians  of  the 
Conestoga  valley  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by 
the  law  against  laboring  on   Sunday.    Two  of  them, 

546  Boehm's  Report  to  the  Holland  Synod  of  October  18,  1734.  In  this  Re- 
port Boehm  calls  him  an  "  Oleypresser,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had 
sympathies  with  the  sect  of  the  New  Born  at  Oley. 

547  Supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  Bradford. 


MrsTTRION  Anomias 

THE 

Mjfliry  of  Lavvlefne/s : 

O  R. 

Lawlefs  ANTICHRIST 

DISCOVERED  and  DrSCt-OS'D 

Shewing  that  ALL  thole  do  belong  to  that 
Lavrlefs  Attictrift,  who  wilfully  reici 
the  Commandments  of  GOD,  amongft. 
which,  is  his  holy,  and  by  himfeir  bledcd 
Sevetsth-Dni-SMath,  ot  his  holy  Red, 
of  which  the  fame  is  »  Type. 

For  thus  faith  the  Lord,  Exod  xx.  vcr.  to. 

Tie  Seventh  Day  is  the  Salijtb  of  tbs 
Lord  tbi  God. 

Written  to  the  Honour  ot  the  Cmt-.C  0  D 
and  his  Holy  Commands. 

By  CVNB.AD  SETSEIL. 

COTTLICHE 

Liebes  und  Lobes  getbone 

Welchc  in  den  hcrrzen  da  tinder 
der  wcifzheit  zufammen  etn. 

Vtid  von  da  wider  aufzgeflofliii 

ZUM  LOB  GOTTES, 

Und  nun  denen  fchillem  der  himlifcherj 
wcifzheit  zur  erweefcung  und  auf- 
munterung  in  ihtcm  Creutz  und 
leiden  aus  hertzlicher  lie* 
be  mirgethcilet 

D     A     N  N 

Uti  Hi  tfflhl       ttttp  Chi  <4»fc/!w  P*f] 
VrigltU  un  Jttpan  ON,  d*  aUrr/MsJti  Ortiz. 

iuiniuiu\tnnmmn.\(ivmmim*m 

liKjfolii  cut  of  fa  High-Dotcb,  b)  M.  W. 
Printed  in  too  Yeat  17*9 

lufhihielfbia:  Gcimcktbey  Bee/emit 
franklin  in  der  Morrk-flro/,.  1730, 

ZIONITISCHER 

ODtr: 

"JBorinnm  oOtrkn  HMiS>tt  unt>  Wohl  tkix» 
C(5  no*  CipDihtTir .  Srniii  iabttuitits 
3laud)  1  ISnt  ju  futttn. 
Seflehcnb 

3n  nlltrltn  titbrt.SBurtfunaen  twin  QOtt 
S<tim<gr(ii  Oeeltn,  otlittfiit  in  tmltr  un&  maiiAttlca 
otiOlnttn  uno  litMiittn  tutm  ouigtbilttt. 
Wt  uotirtiim 

Set  Itiste  Soff  ju  otm  abmOmaW  5es  gte-C 
fen  <5<Dnu  ouf  unterfitieMnfic  tPtife 
trtffhd)  ous  geometer  ill , 
3na  SitnD 

X)a  in  Dim  Slbcnti .  f dnOiTt^en  'JBdt  s-Thtil  alt 

ben  btm  Uiiltrgang  ctt  ©onnm  erDtcFlut  Stirc&t 
ISDnts.  unb  ju  three  ennantcrung  oirf  Die 
1Siuooaiti"«i3ulonUi  Miereurigami 
ana  flubi  gegrbtn. 

tStrvmoci  1  fflttwtft  09  Qrifois)  ©Mtr  nit) 

griflrddje 

@ebett)C; 

aof  jeDcn  lag  ber 
SBocbe. 

(Srp  f)rata> 

©ecruch:  unb  311  ba-- 
ben  in  £anca|ler  bev 
jbenrid)  £>orn  in  oer 
5)onfgal--(ira^ 

The  MysTyrion  Anomias,  which  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
Tulpehocken,  printed  by  Bradford  in  1729;  together  with  the  Earli- 
est Beissel  imprints  from  the  Franklin,  Sauer  and  EphraTa 
presses.    All  these  titles  are  very  rare.    Originally  in  the  Collection  of 

Julius  F.  Sachse.  480 
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Wohlfahrt  and  Beissel,  had  made  a  pilgrimage,  as  perse- 
cuted upholders  of  the  truth,  to  Philadelphia,  and  had 
addressed  a  Quaker  meeting  there  and  the  populace  from 
the  court-house  steps.  Here  Beissel  had  singled  out  and 
met  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  from  that  time  became  the 
publisher  of  his  works.  In  1730  Beissel  had  issued  his  Mys- 
tische  Spriichc.  Beissel's  hymn  book  and  his  Ehebiich- 
lei'n,  in  which  he  advocates  the  heretical  doctrine  that 
44  matrimony  is  the  penitentiary  of  carnal  man,"  appeared 
in  the  same  year.  Pastor  Boehm  was  opposing  these 
strange  doctrines  before  his  Reformed  people  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability,  but  Christopher  Sauer's  wife  had  already 
left  her  husband,  been  rebaptized  in  the  Ephrata  congre- 
gation, and  entered  the  sisterhood  there,  before  Miller  ar- 
rived. In  1 73 1  more  women  deserted  their  husbands  and 
families  to  lead  the  ascetic  life  at  Ephrata.  Beissel  and 
Wohlfahrt  traveled  on  pilgrimages  through  the  Province, 
organizing  Dunker  and  mystical  revivals.  In  1732  Beissel 
retired  to  his  cabin  in  the  wilderness.  In  1733  families 
came  from  all  over  the  Province  to  follow  Beissel  and 
occupied  all  the  land  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles 
of  his  buildings. 

Meanwhile,  the  highly  educated  Rev.  Peter  Miller  was 
preaching  to  his  charge  on  the  very  scene  of  all  this  excite- 
ment. He  himself  tells  us,  "  I  never  had  any  inclination 
to  join  with  it,  because  of  the  contempt  and  reproach 
which  lay  on  the  same."  But  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
some  of  the  doctrines  taught  at  Ephrata,  and  both  he  and 
Weiser  in  the  midst  of  the  external  ecclesiastical  strife  and 
difficulties  at  the  Tulpehocken,  would  be  likely  to  regard 
with  favor  any  new  movement  that  professed  superior  holi- 
ness and  that  upheld  the  predominacy  of  the  inner  life. 

How  powerfully  the  teaching  of  Beissel  was  to  affect 
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Peter  Miller,  and  how  deeply  the  persistent  and  plausible 
argumentation  of  Miller  would  affect  a  mind  like  Weiser's, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  written  by  Miller  from  Eph- 
rata  to  a  Lutheran,  a  member  of  Handschuh's  congrega- 
tion, at  a  later  date.548 

In  this  letter  Miller  says  to  his  friend  : 

"  As  I  understand  it,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  not  attained  to  the  gospel  in 
full  measure  ;  for  both  its  doctrine  and  its  practice  thoroughly  fail  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  testimony  of  our  chief  Teacher,  since  the  entrance  into  the  church 
through  baptism  in  childhood  is  already  a  mistake  of  no  small  order.  For  it 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  baptism,  if  used  in  the  evangelical  sense  as  or- 
dained by  Christ,  is  at  once  the  letter  of  dismissal  which  we  give  to  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  and  also  the  plighting  of  our  troth  with  Christ,  our  heavenly 
Bridegroom.  *  *  *  Now  my  dear  friend,  what  have  they  done  with  this  highly 
important  mystery?  To  whom  (among  the  Lutherans)  is  his  infant  baptism 
a  letter  of  dismissal  separating  himself  and  the  world  ?  Does  not  every  one 
of  them  go  according  to  the  order  of  the  world  from  childhood  even  to  old 
age  ?  Are  not  the  scenes  of  Sodom  in  full  swing  in  nearly  all  places,  namely, 
a  sense  of  security  and  peace,  yea  the  sin  of  the  world.  To  buy  and  sell,  to 
eat  and  drink,  to  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage,  which  according  to  my  view 
proves  sufficiently  that  a  member's  entrance  into  the  church  is  not  of  a  proper 
kind. 

"  Now  let  us  go  a  step  further:  *  *  *  Where  is  the  communion  of  saints, 
through  whose  communion  I  can  be  helped  on  in  the  denial  of  the  world  and 
of  myself  ?  Is  it  not  much  rather,  that  the  constitution  of  Lutheranism  has 
remained  fast  under  the  dominion  of  the  Beast,  and  therefore  has  not  yet  come 
under  the  Shepherd's  staff  of  the  Lamb  ?  *  *  * 

"  Now  I  come  to  the  second  sacrament,  namely  of  the  holy  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.  '  Truly  my  dear  friend  what  God-devoted  soul  can  use  this 
sacrament  without  offending  his  conscience  ?  For  who  is  so  inexperienced 
that  he  does  not  know  that  the  mystery  of  the  bread-breaking  says  that  we 
thereby  become  one  body  ?  But  there  is  no  distinction,  in  this  place,  between 
people,  so  that  a  minister,  if  he  wished  to  act  according  to  his  conscience, 
would  very  soon  have  few  of  his  congregation  left.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
sins  which  the  law  punishes,  but  of  the  sins  that  the  Church  permits,  namely  of 
carrying  on  war,  of  seeking  vengeance,  of  standing  up  for  one's  rights,  of 
taking  interest  for  borrowed  money,  etc.  *  *  *  Therefore  we  are  told,  go  out 
from  them  !  *  *  *  who  live  according  to  the  way  of  the  world.  For  who  wishes 
to  be  God's  friend,  he  must  be  hated  by  the  world.  *  *  *  ' 

"Further  as  to  what  concerns  the  Lutheran  Church  I  stand  by  my  first 
statement,  that  she  has  not  attained  to  the  full  measure  of  the  Gospel  either 
in  life  or  in  teaching,  and  there  must  be,  even  when  we  have  attained  to  the 
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highest  point  in  this  church,  still  an  additional  conversion  in  which  we  become 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  in  which  all  religious  forms  under  which  we  have 
been  brought  up,  come  to  an  end.  *  *  *  It  is  certain  that  the  nature  of  divine 
worship,  as  it  is  carried  on  to-day,  is  an  abomination  to  God,  and  that  no  soul 
that  loves  God  can  participate  in  it.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  world  is  rather 
strengthened  in  its  unrepentant  position,  than  made  better  by  pious  preachers  ; 
for  no  pious  man  can  associate  with  wicked  people  in  their  worldly  life  with- 
out becoming  participants  in  their  sins.  Therefore  are  we  told :  Go  out 
from  among  them.  If,  my  dear  friend,  your  soul  should  become  uneasy 
through  my  words,  consider  that  I  have  written  well,  for  I  have  not  yet  done 
justice  to  the  matter,  no  not  by  far.  As  for  the  balance,  we  at  Ephrata  have  no 
other  articles  of  belief  than  those  which  Jesus  Christ  has  revealed,  namely 
the  way  of  self-denial  and  holiness,  together  with  the  holy  institutes  of  the 
first  church,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  baptism,  washing  of  feet,  breaking  of  bread, 
etc.,  in  which  we  use  diligence  in  exercising  uncolored  love  toward  God,  our 
brother  and  our  neighbor." 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  underlying  spirit  of  this 
letter  is  monastic  separation  from  the  world.  The  Luth- 
eran Church  [and  all  other  external  ecclesiastical  denomi- 
nations would  be  condemned  similarly  by  Miller,  but  here 
he  happens  to  be  writing  to  a  Lutheran]  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good,  even  in  the  case  of  her  pious  preachers, 
because  she  does  not  compel  her  members  to  separate 
from  every  fellowship  with  the  wicked  world.  Both  the 
example  of  our  Saviour,  "Who  came  eating  and  drink- 
ing," (in  contra-distinction  to  John  the  Baptist) ;  and  also 
the  verdict  of  history,  show  the  untenableness  of  Beissel's 
and  Miller's  monastic  principles.  But  the  effect  that 
this  constant  and  persistent  urging  that  he  separate  from 
the  world  must  have  had  upon  Weiser's  peculiar  mind, 
which  was  at  once  pietistic  and  also  exceedingly  philo- 
sophic, practical  and  rational,  could  almost  be  imagined, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life. 
Emotional  enthusiasm  would  first  overpower  him.  Then, 
when  he  came  to  see  its  hollowness,  and  particularly  when 
he  noted  that  the  same  principles  of  worldliness  were  prev- 
alent in  the  human  heart  even  within  the  Ephrata  Monas- 
tery, as  in  the  world  without,  there  would  be  an  intense 
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reaction  and  a  conviction  that  duty  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the 
exercise  of  one's  natural  gifts,  and  not  in  the  devotion  of 
one's  energies  to  fastings,  vigils,  and  negative  attempts  at 
repression. 

Beissel  had  heard  of  young  Miller  not  long  after  he  had 
arrived,  and  he  had  also  heard  that  Miller  had  approved 
at  least  of  some  of  his  teachings.  So  he  shrewdly  schemed 
to  entrap  the  retiring  and  genial  young  pastor  in  his  net. 
Beissel  thought  «*  that  his  work  would  be  better  carried  out 
if  God  would  provide  one  of  these  young  preachers  for 
him,  for  which  also  he  bended  his  knees  before  God. 
This  led  to  important  matters."  549  For  he  "soon  after 
found  occasion  to  make  a  visit  to  Tulpehocken  with  several 
of  his  disciples  where  he  was  received "  by  Rev.  Miller 
and  "  elders  of  the  Tulpehocken  church  with  the  consider- 
ation due  to  him  as  an  ambassador  of  God."5*9 

Of  Beissel's  movement  Muhlenberg  says  : 

"New  settlers  arrived,  among  which  were  all  kinds  of  partei-geister 
awakened  in  Germany,  who  united  and  desired  to  build  up  a  pure  congrega- 
tion in  the  spirit  with  which  the  Interpreter  [Weiser]  also  at  last  was  impli- 
cated. In  the  beginning  the  souls  remained  pretty  much  in  simplicity  and 
humility  on  the  foundation  of  the  true  Word  of  God.  They  read  devotional 
writings,  they  sang,  they  prayed,  they  exhorted  and  proved  each  other  among 
themselves.  But  it  did  not  long  remain  thus  in  simplicity  and  self-examina- 
tion. For  they  forgot  themselves,  came  to  be  beside  themselves,  and  began 
to  set  themselves  up  in  judgment  against  the  devotions  of  the  Papal,  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches.  And  when  they  were  done  with  the 
matter,  they  fell  into  mutual  suspicion  of  each  other,  and  strove  who  should 
be  the  greatest  among  them  in  their  new  Kingdom  of  Heaven?  He  who 
understands  the  thinking  and  contriving  of  the  human  heart  will  readily  con- 
clude that  each  candidate  stood  first  for  himself.  The  strongest  spirits  cun- 
ningly forged  their  various  plans,  went  out  and  also  sent  their  aids  into  all  the 
settled  regions  in  order  to  gain  people  as  converts.  They  brought  them  by 
groups  to  the  region  where  the  New  Jerusalem  was  already  laid  off,  and  the 
preparations  were  made,  and  then  baptized  them  into  the  new  congregation  of 
the  spirit. 

"  In  the  beginning  their  arrangement  seemed  to  be  an  anarchy  in  miniature. 
The  more  they  secured,  the  more  zealously  the  candidates  pushed  themselves 
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to  bring  their  various  plans  to  maturity.  But  since  such  institutions  demand 
not  alone  much  outlay  for  their  establishment,  but  also  for  their  continuance, 
there  was  for  the  time  being  the  form  of  a  small  democracy.  This  was  as  long 
as  the  proselytes  gave  up  their  worldly  possessions  and  laid  them  at  the  feet 
of  the  new  congregation's  treasury. 

"  So  the  sect  grew  further  to  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  until  finally  Simon  Ma- 
gus [Beissel]  raised  himself  up,  reduced  the  other  competent  ones  to  subjec- 
tion, and  was  himself  to  be  the  master.  From  various  unclean  pools  of  eirors 
he  formed  a  miserable  sect  which  truthfully  neither  tends  to  the  highest  ma- 
jesty of  God,  nor  its  fellow-creatures." 

Meantime,  while  the  tides  of  the  holiness  agitation  were 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Tulpehocken  district,  and  were  already  threatening  to  en- 
gulf the  all  too  willing  Miller  and  his  friend  Weiser,  the 
denouement  of  the  Leutbecker  matter  came  to  the  little 
Lutheran  congregation  on  the  Tulpehocken,  still  waiting 
for  the  Lutheran  pastor  from  abroad,  who  never  arrived. 

The  Sixth  Period,   1734-1735-     A  Drowned  Pastor 
and  a  New  Parsonage. 

In  1734,  Leutbecker,  as  we  have  seen,  reported  that  a 
pastor  named  Bagenkopf  had  accepted  the  call  and  was 
already  on  the  journey.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  that 
a  house  for  the  use  of  the  pastor  should  be  erected  imme- 
diately. He  also  stated  that  he  would  instruct  the  young 
people,  preparing  them  for  confirmation. 

When  the  parsonage  was  completed  it  was  given  out 
that  Bagenkopf  had  died  during  his  passage  across  the 
ocean.  Leutbecker,  who  now  represented  that  he  had 
been  ordained  by  Court  Preacher  Bdhme,550  the  predeces- 
sor of  Ziegenhagen,  London,  was  elected  as  pastor  and 
moved  into  the  parsonage. 

The  Moravian  account  of  Leutbecker's  establishment  in 
the  Tulpehocken,  as  is  natural,  is  quite  favorable  to  the 
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latter,  regarding  him  as  a  regularly  ordained  minister  who 
set  affairs  in  order  in  the  Tulpehocken  in  the  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  manner.  It  accepts  the  death 
of  the  new  minister  at  sea  as  an  actual  fact.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows r551 

"  These  Palatines,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  regular  church  organiza- 
tions and  abhorring  sectarianism  which  threatened  to  make  inroads  in  their 
settlements,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs  and  desired  to  see 
a  regularly  ordained  minister  settled  in  their  midst  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
therefore  applied  to  Pastor  Caspar  L,eutbecker,  in  Skippach,  who  had  been  or- 
dained in  London,  and  often  visited  them,  and  by  his  advice  they  sent  a  call  to  a 
minister  in  Germany  in  1733.  He  accepted  the'call  and  the  Palatines  set  about 
building  a  parsonage,  under  L,eutbecker's  direction.  After  a  year's  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  ascertained  that  the  new  minister  had  died  at  sea  on  his  voyage 
from  Germany,  and  in  1734  the  Rev.  Caspar  L,eutbecker  was  appointed  and  ac- 
cepted the  call  as  minister  of  the  Tulpehocken  Church,  which  he  served  with 
great  faithfulness,  insisting  on  practical  Christianity,  and  observing  a  strict 
conscientiousness  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.'' 

The  Sixth  Period,  1734-1735.  Conversion  and  Re- 
baftism  of  Miller  and  Weiser  by  Beissel  in  1735. 
We  turn  now  from  the  passionate  embroilment  of  the 
Leutbecker  and  Stoever  parties  in  church  matters,  to 
which  we  are  coming  shortly,  to  the  other  sensation  of  the 
year,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  Reformed  pastor,  the 
Lutheran  elder  and  at  least  ten  families  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken Communion  to  Anabaptist  teachings  and  practice. 

The  Ephrata  Chronicon  552  informs  us  that  the  Tulpe- 
hocken Germans  "  had  agreed  among  themselves  not  to 
suffer  among  them  any  who  were  differently  minded ;  so 
that  many  who  were  of  like  persuasion  came  to  them." 
"  But  shrewdly  as  they  contrived  it,"  Conrad  Beissel  was 
shrewder  still.  —  Or,  as  the  Chronicon  puts  it,  "  God  yet  at 
last  set  up  his  candle  on  a  candlestick  in  that  then  dark 
region." 

56i  Reichel's  Early  History  of  the  Unilas  Fratrum,  p.  28. 
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Beissel  made  a  visit  to  Miller,  and,  on  his  return,  both 
Miller  and  Weiser  accompanied  him  back  over  the  moun- 
tains for  six  miles.  The  result  according  to  the  Chron- 
icon was  that  Rev.  Miller,  the  elders,  and  several  others 
withdrew  from  the  Tulpehocken  Church  ;  "  whereupon  a 
venerable  Pietist,  by  the  name  of  Casper  Leibbecker,  took 
the  teacher's  [Rev.  Miller's]  place  in  the  Church." 

Thus  the  Chronicon  considers  Leibbecker's  pastorate  in 
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the  Tulpehocken  as  a  consequence  of  Miller's  and  Weiser's 
withdrawal ;  but  Weiser  tells  us  expressly  that  his  with- 
drawal from  the  church  is  a  consequence  of  Leibbecker's 
pastorate.  Truth  appears  differently  with  the  angle  from 
which  we  behold  it.  And  in  this  case  both  the  divergent 
statements  are  true  in  a  sense.  Viewed  in  its  root,  origin 
and  organic  development,  Weiser's  statement  is  the  correct 
one.  Viewed  as  an  external  result,  the  Chronicon  is  cor- 
rect. 
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(The  Chronicon  goes  on  to  state  at  this  point  that  Weiser 
was  "  an  elder  of  the  Lutheran  [not  Reformed]  faith,  a 
man  who  had  received  from  God  remarkable  natural  gifts 
and  sound  judgment,  and  therefore  carried  great  weight 
with  him  into  whatever  sphere  he  might  turn,  whether  that 
of  nature  or  of  the  church.  He  was  the  teacher's  mainstay, 
for  they  were  on  intimate  terms  together,  which  death  itself 
did  not  destroy.") 

Having  left  the  Tulpehocken  Church,  according  to  the 
Chronicon,  the  question  with  Miller  and  Weiser  was  what 
"to  do  further."  Weiser  made  a  visit  to  Beissel  at  the 
latter's  solitary  settlement.  During  this  visit  Beissel  —  or 
as  the  Chronicon  says,  "  Wisdom  —  finally  drew  him  into 
her  net."  Beissel  promised  Weiser  a  visit  and  he  came 
soon  after,  though  in  this  visit  he  went  only  to  Weiser's 
house  and  to  Miller.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he 
made  another  extended  visit  to  the  Tulpehocken  region, 
during  which  the  spirit  of  revival  spread  itself  over  that 
entire  region,  so  that  all  doors  were  opened  unto  him; 
though  it  was  remarked  that  this  awakening  was  confined 
within  certain  limits.  "  As  everybody  hoped  from  its  fail- 
ures and  mistakes  that  the  new  awakening  in  Conestoga 
would  come  to  nothing,  so  many  were  now  concerned  as  to 
what  would  come  out  of  this  movement  in  Tulpehocken  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that,  wherever  "  Miller  and  Weiser 
"  might  land,  they  would  bring  great  weight  with  them. 
But,  good  God  !  a  great  hill  had  yet  to  be  surmounted." 553 

The  Chronicon  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  through  the 
prudence  and  practical  spirit  of  Weiser,  the  "difficulties" 
were  overcome.  Weiser  organized  "a  great  visitation" 
to  Beissel's  settlement.  Among  those  who  came  was  Mil- 
ler.   Beissel  took  Miller  into  his  house  and,  after  beating 
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around  the  bush  for  a  little  while,  at  last  came  to  the  point 
and  told  Miller  he  should  let  himself  be  baptized.  Miller 
did  not  know  what  to  answer.  "  But  here  it  was.  Nothing 
ventured  nothing  won.  After  they  had  settled  this  impor- 
tant point,  all  difficulty  about  the  others  was  soon  overcome. 
Accordingly  they  were  baptized  together  under  the  water, 
after  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  which  was  done  on  a  Sabbath 
in  May  of  the  year  1735.  Thus  the  teacher,  schoolmaster, 
three  elders,  besides  various  other  households,  went  over 
from  the  Protestants  to  this  new  awakening."554 

This  news  was  received  with  consternation  at  Tulpe- 
hocken.  Some  charged  Beissel  with  bewitching  their 
pastor  and  church  council.  Others  attributed  the  whole 
affair  to  Satan.  Still  others  proposed  to  prosecute  the 
Seventh  Day  Dunkers  by  due  process  of  law.  Word  was 
at  once  despatched  to  Pastor  Boehm.  The  moment  he 
heard  of  the  sad  and  pitiable  condition  of  the  congregations 
in  the  Tulpehocken,  Cocalico  and  Conestoga,  he  came 
hither  post-haste,  and  found  the  tidings  to  be  only  too  true. 
He  attempted  to  re-inspire  the  congregations  with  courage 
and  held  his  first  service  at  Muddy  Creek  on  May  11,  1735. 

Thus  Boehm's  prediction  as  to  Miller  had  come  true, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  Amsterdam  Synod  : 

"  Endlich  [ist]  der  betrug  wofiir  ich  sie  [the  Tulpehocken  people]  so  ge- 
traulich  gewarnet  an  den  Tag  gekommen,  unddieser  Miller  zu  derwusten  sieb- 
entager  Tumpler  Secten  offentlich  iibergangen  ist,  und  sich  zu  Conestoka  im 
monat  April,  1735,  hat  Tumpeltaufen  lassen,  und  hat  bei  zehn  Familien  Refor- 
mirt  un  Lutheriseh  aus  der  Gemeinde  Tulpehocken  mit  sich  genomen,  die 
thaten  wie  er." 

A  few  days  after  the  baptism,  Miller  and  Weiser  burnt 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Luther's  large  and  small  cate- 
chisms, the  Psalter,  Arndt's  Paradies  Gartlein,  and  other 
orthodox  devotional  writings.    Toward  the  end  of  May 
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or  early  in  June,  Beissel  visited  the  Tulpehocken  region 
and  attempted  to  organize  a  Seventh  Day  community 
there  with  Miller  as  elder.  Perhaps  shame,  perhaps 
a  sense  of  fear,  and  certainly  the  mistaken  feeling  of 
a  superior  holiness  of  one  who  retires  from  all  earthly  as- 
sociation led  Miller,  after  one  night's  consideration,  to  de- 
cline the  appointment,  and  to  determine  that  he  would  live 
as  an  anchorite. 

During  the  summer  he  built  his  secluded  cabin  on  the 
Millbach,  and  became  known  as  Peter  the  Hermit. 555 
Meantime  Beissel  had  set  first  one  and  then  another 
head  over  the  new  Tulpehocken  community,  but  neither 
could  maintain  his  position.  Finally  Weiser  himself, 
assuming  the  pilgrim  garb  and  mortifying  his  flesh,  took 
the  position  of  teacher  and  head  of  the  Anabaptist  Tulpe- 
hocken Community.  But  now  the  large  community  build- 
ing at  Ephrata,  to  whose  erection  Weiser  gave  liberally, 
was  nearing  completion,  and  before  winter  both  Miller, 
Weiser  and  his  family,  and  several  other  households — 
constituting  the  Tulpehocken  Sabbatarian  Community  — 
came  to  Ephrata  to  reside.556 

665  Forty  years  later  Miller,  speaking  of  these  days,  wrote  the  following: 
"  I  .  .  did  setup  my  hermitage  in  Dulpehakin  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  a 
limpid  spring.  The  house  is  still  (Decembers,  179°)  extant  there,  with  an  old 
orchard.  There  did  I  lay  the  foundation  of  solitary  life,  but  the  melancholy 
temptations  which  did  trouble  me  every  day  did  prognosticate  to  me  misery 
and  afflictions.  However,  I  had  not  lived  there  half  a  year  when  a  great 
change  happened  ;  for  a  camp  was  laid  out  for  all  solitary  persons  at  the  very 
6pot  where  now  Ephrata  stands,  and  where  at  that  time  the  president  [Beissel] 
lived  with  some  hermits.  And  now,  when  all  hermits  were  called  in,  I  also 
quitted  my  solitude  and  exchanged  the  same  for  a  monastic  life,  which  was 
j  udged  to  be  more  subservient  to  sanctification  than  the  life  of  a  hermit,  where 
many,  under  a  pretence  of  holiness,  did  nothing  but  nourish  their  own  selfish- 
ness. For,  as  the  brethren  now  received  their  prior,  and  the  sisters  their  ma- 
tron, we  were  by  necessity  compelled  to  learn  obedience,  and  to  be  refractory 
was  judged  a  crime  little  inferior  to  high  treason."    Germ.  Secil.,  I.,  247,  248. 

566  Weiser's  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  eight  children.  As  we  have 
seen  three  of  the  four  oldest  had  been  baptized  in  the  Schoharie  by  van 
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Weiser  was  now  wearing  himself  down  to  haggardness 
by  fasting  and  vigils  and  was  repeating  the  old  errors  of 
the  secret  and  solitary  sects  from  the  days  of  the  Essenes 
and  Donatists  down.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  within 
the  sacred  cloister,  sequestered  from  the  world,  things 
were  not  as  hoi}'  as  they  should  be.  He  found,  as  Luther 
did  after  he  entered  the  monastic  orders,  that  the  world  is 
in  the  heart  of  man  and  not  in  his  surroundings.  Fric- 
tion, differences,  misunderstandings,  imputations  of  evil, 
ambitions,  the  desire  to  rule,  prevailed  within  the  monas- 
ter}', no  less  than  without.  The  temptations  of  his  inner 
man  also  did  not  decrease.  Beissel  and  he  did  not  get  on 
well  together,  and  Beissel  was  glad  to  permit  him  to  go 
back  into  the  world  again  and  officiate  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  when  Governor  Thomas  came  to  press  the  position 
upon  Weiser  in  1741. 657 

Dieren  and  Berkenmeyer  ;  one  daughter  had  been  baptized  by  a  Reformed 
pastor.  Of  the  three  living  children  born  between  1730  and  1734  at  Tulpe- 
hocken,  no  record  has  been  found. 

The  two  eldest  children  became  celibates  in  the  Ephrata  community. 
Weiser's  wife  did  not  remain  long  at  Ephrata,  but  returned  with  some  of  the 
children  to  the  family  farm. 

557  jjoxe  ON  xhe  Character  and  Motives  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

Whatever  the  failings  and  sins  of  Conrad  Weiser  may  have  been  at 
this  period,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  him  to  attribute  his  return  to  active  life  to  un- 
scrupulous and  dishonorable  ambition.  He  had  by  natural  gift  a  genius  for 
practical  affairs  and  for  molding  the  current  of  events  on  a  large  scale,  which 
found  a  very  cramped  and  meager  field  in  the  little  community,  ruled  so 
sternly  by  one  who,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  was  not  a  whit  less  ambitious  in 
his  way  than  Weiser  was  in  his.  Weiser  had  gained  by  bitter  experience  a 
knowledge  of  the  selfishness  and  weakness  that  obtained  within  the  cloister 
no  less  than  without.  He  had  a  nature  and  training  which  at  some  time  would 
be  sure  to  recoil  against  the  unworthy  doctrines  of  life  which  prevailed  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  monastery. 

In  our  judgment,  Weiser  was  no  more  ambitious  in  accepting  the  position 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  than  are  many  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  to-day  who 
accept  political  preferment  and  ecclesiastical  position,  when  it  comes  to  them 
unsought. 

Muhlenberg  expressly  tells  us  (Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  117)  that  Weiser  left  the 
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During  all  these  five  or  six  years  Weiser  had  entirely 
dropped  out  of  the  leadership  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Tulpehocken.  But  sensations  were  not  absent  there.  To 
these  we  now  turn. 

Eplirata  community  "when  they  began  to  reject  Christ."  "  At  first  they  had 
used  the  '  Hallische  '  writings  diligently  and  then  turned  to  the  writings  of 
Dippel.  Then  Weiser  left  them."  Certainly  the  authority  of  Muhlenberg, 
even  though  it  be  partisan,  is  of  a  more  sober  and  historical  character  than  the 
naive  allegorical  and  almost  romancing  tales  and  reports  of  the  Chronicon. 

Weiser  evidently  —  and  this  may  have  had  its  root  in  his  early  Indian 
training — was  a  man  to  be  strongly  touched  and  greatly  influenced  by  per- 
sonal friendships.  (See  remarks  made  earlier  in  this  chapter  in  connection 
with  the  letter  written  by  Peter  Miller.)  To  the  end  of  his  life  Peter  Miller 
and  other  friends  at  the  Ephrata  monastery  had  a  large  share  of  his  heaTt  and 
they  even  set  up  the  claim  to  the  whole  of  his  soul.  His  heart  always  was 
very  wide,  and  open,  and  accommodating  on  all  sides,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
find  his  friends  dealing  with  him  deceitfully.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Weiser  for  square  dealing,  uprightness,  and  particularly,  veracity,  is 
unquestionable.  Both  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  Five  Nations  of 
Indians  considered  his  word  to  be  as  good  as  his  life,  and  abundantly  sufficient. 
He  believed  in  truthfulness  and  integrity  as  a  fundamental  principle.  And 
he  was  very  quick  to  note  and  to  turn  against  those  in  ecclesiastical  circles 
who  made  light  of  their  own  word,  or  who  tried  by  ways  of  darkness  and 
crookedness  to  gain  their  own  secret  ends.  We  feel  that  these  facts  should 
weigh  in  any  discussion  of  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  Conrad 
Weiser ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  sad  condition  of  religious  affairs  in  his  own  com- 
munity and  of  the  questionable  progress  religion  was  making  in  the  Ephrata 
community,  it  is  fair  to  Weiser  to  impute  honorable  motives  in  the  religious 
changes  of  his  life,  to  this  man  of  more  than  ordinary  prudence.  Instead  of 
saying  that  he  turned  "religious  somersaults, "  it  would  probably  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  he  was  several  times  engulfed  by  the  whirlpools  and 
maelstroms  of  religious  passion  that  swept  over  the  early  Pennsylvania  terri- 
tory, and  only  with  greatest  difficulty  succeeded  in  turning  back  and  regain- 
ing his  feet  again.  And  as  for  his  friendliness  and  aid  willingly  given  as  a 
public  man  of  position  to  religious  communions  other  than  his  own  and  to 
which  he  was  brought  into  local  or  temporary  relationship,  it  is  but  fair  that 
those  who  credit  themselves  with  the  same  large -heartedness  to-day  toward 
other  communions,  should  be  willing  to  credit  him  with  the  same  loyalty  to 
his  hereditary  convictions,  which  they  believe  themselves  to  possess. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  "  Tulpehocken  Confusion"  and  its  Consequent 

Developments. 

The  Seventh  Period,  i 735-1738.     The  Tulpehocken 
Confusion.     Contest  Betzi-ecn  Leutbecker 
and  St 0 ever. 

HFTER  the  abandonment  of  the  Tulpehocken  church 
by  Miller  and  Weiser  in  1735,  before  it  was  ten 
years  old,  events  quickly  ripened  to  a  bitter  head.  Leut- 
becker  was  seated  in  power  as  pastor  of  the  church.  His 
party  maintained  the  ascendency.  But  his  opponents 
called  the  Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever  to  become  their  pastor, 
and  from  thenceforward  Stoever  was  a  most  positive  ele- 
ment in  the  controversy.  He  was  active  in  this  struggle 
from  1735  to  1743. 55S  Services  were  held  on  the  Lord's 
Day  alternately  by  Leutbecker  and  Stoever.  Weiser 
says  : 559  "In  the  congregation  a  great  split  soon  arose. 
The  minority  remained  true  to  Leutbecker ;  the  majority 
adhered  to  Casper  Stoever  who  now  had  a  rather  large 
following." 

558  Stoever  still  resided  in  New  Holland  in  1735.    But  in  1737  he  began  his 
house  and  mill  on  the  Quitopahilla  and  removed  to  it  in  1740. 
358  Letter  of  Mr.  Conrad  Weiser  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunholtz. 
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The  two  parties  were  in  continual  conflict  with  each 
other  concerning  the  possession  of  the  church.  The  strife 
continued  for  three  years,  from  1735  to  1738,  that  is,  until 
the  death  of  Leutbecker.  The  proceedings  of  these  years 
are  detailed  to  us  in  a  small  octavo  pamphlet,  printed  in 
Roman  letters  entitled,  "The  Confusion  of  Tulpe- 
hocken."660 The  pamphlet  ascribes  the  entrance  of 
Stoever  into  this  field  to  a  case  of  infant  baptism.  It 
appears  that  "  a  drunken  man  "  brought  his  child  to  Leut- 
becker to  be  baptized.  When  the  latter  refused  to  admin- 
ister the  sacrament,  the  parent  called  in  Stoever  from  the 

ss0  The  pamphlet  was  printed  in  1742  as  an  answer  to  "  a  Protestation  of  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Religions  —  about  the  bad 
Commotion  which  happened  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  July,  1742." 

The  original  manuscript  account  of  "  The  Confusion  of  Tulpehocken  "  is 
a  part  of  the  Record  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Tulpehocken,  now  in  the 
Archives  at  Bethlehem.  It  says:  "  Latterly  a  letter  printed  in  English,  en- 
titled '  A  Protestation  '  [etc.]  has  come  into  our  hands.  In  it  are  found  several 
accusations  against  the  so-called  Moravian  people,  who  they  are  and  what  they 
are  said  to  have  done.  And  since,  among  other  things,  a  confusion  which 
they  are  said  to  have  caused  here  about  Tulpehocken  is  referred  to,  we  desire 
herewith  to  present  plainly  to  those  interested  in  the  matter,  The  Confusion 
at  Tulpehocken  —  how  it  began  and  how  it  has  been  continued."  The  pamph- 
let is  in  favor  of  Leutbecker  and  against  Stoever.  It  states  that  Leutbecker 
was  a  minister  who  had  been  ordained  in  London  by  Court  [Preacher  B6hme 
and  that  his  preaching  was  so  acceptable  to  the  people  that  they  believed  that 
they  could  never  get  a  better  clergyman,  and  that  the  Reformed  also  agreed  in 
their  testimony  to  this  fact :  that  Leutbecker  removed  from  the  parsonage  to 
his  old  home  at  Matescha,  but  came  at  times  and  held  service  :  that  after  a 
year  the  news  of  the  dead  pastor  arrived  and  that  then  he  was  promptly  called 
by  the  congregation  and  moved  into  the  parsonage  in  1734;  that  then  it  hap- 
pened that  a  drunken  man  brought  his  child  to  be  baptized  and  that  Leut- 
becker declined  to  do  so.  The  man  is  then  said  to  have  immediately  turned 
to  Caspar  Stoever  in  Conestoga  who  a  short  time  before  had  been  irregularly 
ordained  by  a  deceiver  by  the  name  of  Schulze '(whom  afterward  he  had 
learned  in  person  in  Germany  as  a  deceiver)  in  a  tavern  named  Trappe.  The 
man  applied  to  have  the  child  baptized.  Stoever  baptized  the  child  without 
giving  the  pastor  of  the  parish  [viz.  Leutbecker]  information  of  the  same. 
"  This  was  the  first  attack  and  occasion  for  the  Tulpehocken  Confusion."  For 
since  "our  pastor  insisted  upon  a  righteous  life  there  soon  attached  them- 
selves to  the  afore-mentioned  man  [Stoever]  those  who  were  not  pleased  and 
who  wished  to  remain  as  they  had  been." 
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neighboring  Conestoga  region.  Stoever  baptized  the 
child,  and  at  once  gained  friends  in  the  Tulpehocken.561 
These  friends  were  not  only  such  persons  as  would  not 
submit  to  Leutbecker's  discipline  (as  the  pamphlet  would 
have  us  believe)  ;  but  some  were  from  the  party  dis- 
satified  with  the  claims  and  promises  of  Leutbecker 
himself.  Thus,  it  very  naturally  happened  that  Stoever 
began  to  come  over  frequently  from  Conestoga,  as  the 
pamphlet  states,  and  secure  more  adherents  for  himself. 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  in  the  "Tulpehocken 
Confusion  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  one  party 
[represented  to-day  yet  by  the  Rieth  family,  and  by  the 
pamphlet  under  discussion,  as  well  as  by  the  manuscript 
Moravian  Tulpehocken  Record]  regarded  Leutbecker  as 
the  regular  pastor  of  the  charge,  with  full  rights  there ; 
while  Stoever  was  set  down  as  an  unprincipled  interloper, 
who  was  not  only  himself  lacking  in  pious  character,  but 
used  unscrupulous  methods  to  gain  a  personal  hold  on  the 
parish.  On  the  other  hand  Stoever  claimed  that  he  had 
been  called  thither  by  a  large  party  dissatisfied  with  Leut- 
becker, whom  they  on  their  part  viewed  as  an  irregular  and 
unordained  incumbent  who  should  be  ousted  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

But  Stoever  and  his  party  had  at  first  only  met  in  barns 
and  houses,  Leutbecker  being  still  the  sole  preacher  in  the 
church.  Stoever's  next  step  was  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
right  to  serve  these  people  in  the  church  itself.    This  was 

561  The  Moravian  Tulpehocken  Record  says  that  Leutbecker  had  another 
appointment  to  meet  the  man  who  wanted  his  child  baptized.  Satisfied  that 
the  man  had  not  amended,  he  again  refused.  But  the  man  now  applied  to 
Caspar  Stoever  at  Conestoga.  Here  the  pamphlet  repeats  the  unsavory  his- 
tory of  Shultz  and  proceeds  to  narrate  how  Stoever  made  an  appointment  with 
the  man  and  baptized  the  child,  without  Leutbecker's  knowledge  or  consent. 
This  was  Stoever's  first  interference  and  thus  he  secured  adherents.  For  a 
time  Stoever's  party  met  in  barns  and  houses. 
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rendered  all  the  more  easy,  according  to  the  pamphlet, 
because  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of  Leutbecker.  Stoe- 
ver  seems  to  have  effected  an  entry  without  battle.  But 
when  —  in  the  quaint  view  of  the  pamphlet  —  a  lock  was 
placed  on  the  church  door  against  Stoever  in  order  to 
"  prevent  the  former  running  of  cattle  upon  God's  Acre  "  ;  it 
was  torn  off  a  number  of  times  by  Stoever's  adherents  ;  and 
at  last  Stoever's  party  crowded  the  Leutbecker  party  out  of 
church.  The  latter  now  held  services  in  the  parsonage. 
This  was  in  1736. 

It  was  inevitable  after  a  series  of  exciting  incidents  like 
these,  in  which  extreme  measures  were  resorted  to,  that  a 
desperate  struggle  for  the  legal  possession  of  the  church 
should  arise.  But  who  owned  it?  Not  either  party. 
Though  the  land  had  been  given  by  the  Rieths,  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  here  that  when  they  donated  the  land  in 
1727,  they  could  claim  no  right  to  the  tract,  except  the 
right  of  possession.  It  really  belonged  to  the  Indians  at 
that  time.  In  1732  or  33  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  then  the  church 
people  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  effort  to  satisfy  the 
claim  of  the  Proprietaries  and  the  land  was  still  not  legally 
in  possession  of  the  congregation,  as  late  as  the  month  of 
September  (17),  1735,  when  the  Proprietaries  sold  it  to  John 
Page,  who  on  February  17,  1736,  constituted  William 
Allen,  William  Webb  and  Samuel  Powell,  his  attorneys,  to 
convey  and  sell  it  in  turn. 

Now  the  original  builders  of  the  church,  the  Rieths, 
Sheafers,  the  Walborns,563  almost  to  a  man  were  satisfied 
and  pleased  with  Leutbecker  and  members  of  his  party. 

662  We  find  on  the  list  of  founders  of  the  Christ  Tulpehocken  Church,  John 
George  Lechner,  Christian  Walborn,  Anna  Barbara  Riedin,  and  Gottfried 
Fiteler  ;  the  only  names  out  of  over  150  which  we  recognize  as  having  possibly 
had  any  original  affiliation  with  the  old  Reith  Church  . 
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When,  therefore,  it  became  highly  important  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  of  legal  possession,  these  founders  and 
original  supporters  of  the  church  hied  themselves  to 
William  Webb,  who  lived  in  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
County,  and  who  was  Page's  attorney  for  the  whole  tract. 
They  received  a  document  dated  January  22,  1735,  from 
Page  in  which  Leutbecker  was  granted  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  church.  But  this  did  not  allay  the  confusion  in  the 
congregation,  and  Webb  himself  was  obliged  to  come  on 
to  the  Tulpehocken  and  examine  into  the  difficulties  later 
in  the  season.  As  a  result  of  this  examination  he  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1735,  authorized  and  empowered  Leonhard 
Rieth,  Frederick  Sheafer,  Michael  Rieth  and  Michael 
Sheafer  or  any  of  them  to  keep  in  possession  the  keys  of 
the  church,  and  that  no  one  was  to  molest  or  disturb 
"Casper  Leibbecker,  now  the  minister  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,"  and  that  the  house  "  shall  be  kept  and  pre- 
pared for  the  use  and  services  of  the  religious  society  of  the 
Lutherans,  among  whom  Casper  Leibbecker  is  now  the 
minister."563 

563  ^e  present  herewith  a  copy  of  the  document,  obtained  for  us  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Early  : 

' '  Power  of  Attorney  in  the  Lithbecker  and  Stiever  Difficulties 
at  the  Reed's  Church.  1736." 
"I,  Wm  Webb  of  Kennett,  in  Chester  county,  lawful  Attorney  of  John 
Page  Genl.  of  the  city  of  London  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  Leonard 
Reed,  Frederic  Schaeffer,  Michael  Reed  and  Michael  Schaeffer,  or  any  one 
of  them  of  Tulpehocken  in  my  stead  and  place  and  in  my  absence  to  keep  in 
possession  the  key  of  the  church  and  three  acres  of  ground  for  the  free  use, 
service  of  religiously  assembling  to  serve  God  at  such  days  and  times  as  may 
be  by  the  minister  and  persons  above  mentioned  thought  proper,  with  free  ac- 
cess, for  all  persons  behaving  peaceably  when  there  assembled,  noways  mo- 
lesting or  disturbing  Casper  Lithbecker,  now  the  minister,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty,  constituted,  appointed  and  approved  of  by  the  church  wardens  and 
congregation,  or  such  other  as  the  church  wardens  and  the  congregation  shall 
hereafter  approve,  with  the  allowance  of  their  minister  which  the  house  shall 
be  kept  and  prepared  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  religious  society  of  the 
Lutherans  amongst  whom  Casper  Lithbecker  is  now  the  minister,  and  also  free 
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But  Stoever,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  large  majority  of 
members,  would  not  abide  by  this  decision,  for  he  was 
now  enjoined  from  using  the  church  by  a  justice's  injunc- 
tion.   This  was  in  1736. 

Squire  Webb  probably  found  it  safe  to  defer  somewhat 
to  the  influences  which  powerful  members  of  Stoever's 
party  were  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him.  Before  long 
he  proposed  a  compromise  and  desired  to  confer  with  both 
Leutbecker  and  Stoever.  Stoever  was  not  willing.  He 
is  said  to  have  become  rude  and  violent  and  departed  in 
anger.  And  as  yet  there  was  no  deed.  Neither  party 
had  actually  purchased  the  property. 

Webb  had  the  church  locked  by  the  trustees.  It  did 
not  remain  closed.  Stoever's  people  pushed  a  girl  in 
through  the  window,  and  she  and  another  girl  who  re- 
mained outside  now  sawed  a  hole  in  the  wooden  wall 
downwards  from  the  window.  Here  Stoever's  friends  en- 
tered and  were  holding  services  —  Preparatory  services  and 
communion  at  that !  according  to  the  Moravian  Tulpe- 
hocken  Record  —  when  the  others  came.  For  Stoever's  ad- 
herents had  been  allowed  to  hold  service  there  once  every 
four  weeks.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  others  should  have 
the  right  of  service.    It  was  with  this  arrangement  that 

liberty  for  the  burial  of  all  persons  disposed  to  lay  their  dead  within  the  said 
ground  until  such  time  or  times  as  further  orders  shall  be  given  by  the  said 
John  Page  or  his  lawful  attorney  constituted  &  approved. 

"In  witness  whereof  I,  the  above  said  Wm  Webb,  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  13  day  of  Sept.  1736. 

"Wm.  Webb. 

"  I  also  further  direct,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  presume 
to  molest  the  minister  Lithbecker  now  approved  or  hereafter  to  be  approved 
by  the  church  wardens,  or  their  successors  or  the  congregation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  also  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  Burying  Ground,  or 
anything  thereunto  belonging,  shall  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law, 
therefore  it  is  desired  that  all  persons  may  take  notice  and  behave  themselves 
peaceably  to  avoid  further  trouble. 

"Wm.  Webb." 
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the  Stoever  party  was  dissatisfied.  The  bitterness  at  last 
became  so  great  that  at  night  Leutbecker's  windows  were 
broken.  His  life  was  not  safe,  and  his  friends  kept  noc- 
turnal watch  over  him.  Finally,  for  safety,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  parsonage,  and  in  1738  died  564  in  George 
Lescher's  house,  under  this  persecution.  Now  his  friends 
were  without  a  pastor,  but  they  set  up  a  shoemaker  as 
school-master. 

For  four  years  Stoever  continued  to  conduct  his  services, 
and  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as  the  Rieth  party 
were  now  without  a  minister.  But  in  1740  the  Moravians 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  as  we  shall  see,  and 
as  friends  of  the  Leutbecker-Rieth  party  and  as  enemies 
of  Stoever.  They  supplied  the  congregation  with  pastors. 
Again  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  became  still 
more  intense  and  bitter. 

All  this  time  the  property  was  not  in  the  legal  ownership 
of  either  party,  but  on  May  15,  1742,  Webb  conveyed  the 
property  by  a  deed  of  that  date  to  Michael  Sheafer,  Fred- 
erick Sheafer,  Leonhard  Rieth,  Michael  Rieth,  George 
Lesch  and  Herman  Walborn,  all  of  Tulpehocken  Creek, 
for  the  stipulated  sum  of  £4,  17s.  This  placed  the  Leut- 
becker  or  Moravian  party  in  control  of  the  church  and 
shut  out  the  Stoever  party  for  once  and  all.  The  next  year 
the  ousted  party  founded  the  Christ  Church. 

The  whole  conflict  of  which  the  Tulpehocken  was  the 
center  was  the  greatest  disaster  that  could  have  befallen 
the  religious  interests  of  the  region.  "  Its  influence  was 
felt  for  miles  and  miles  beyond,  particularly  to  the  north, 
the  northeast  and  the  northwest,  and  continued  with  more 

564  "  A{  iast  Leutbecker  died.  Before  his  death  the  wearing  of  the  priest's 
cap  became  rather  heavy  for  him.  He  also  had  again  sought  my  friendship 
before  his  end  and  found  it." — Letter  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  Brunholtz. 
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or  less  vehemence  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  first 
church. 


The  Eighth  Period.     The  First  Seed  of  Moravianism, 
1 738-1 74-1 .     The  LciUbecker  Party  Perplexed 
and  Hopeless^  1738-1740. 

Who  should  preach  poor  Leutbecker's  funeral  sermon? 
Certainly  not  his  most  bitter  enemy,  Casper  Stoever  ;  nor 
that  pillar  of  Reformed  orthodoxy,  John  Philip  Boehm. ^ 

565  Manuscript  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Early. 

566  THE  REFORMED  IN  TULPEHOCKEN. 

The  Reformed  congregation  in  Tulpehocken  began  its  development  at 
this  time,  and  built  itself  a  church  (1738).  The  Reformed  had  doubtless 
worshipped  in  the  Rieth  church  from  1727  to  1738.  But  after  John  Peter  Miller 
forsook  them  in  1734,  and  the  population  increased  in  1735,  and  after  Webb's 
first  decision  in  1736,  they  evidently  wearied  of  the  strife  in  the  old  church  and 
withdrew,  whether  first  to  the  Leinbach's  (as  Professor  Hinke  demonstrates) 
or  to  the  Host's  or  elsewhere.  The  Rieth's  has  ever  been  Lutheran,  as  was  the 
Little  Tulpehocken,  Stoever's  original  "Tulpehocken,"  for  about  a  century. 
Leinbach's  (Trinity)  has  always  been  Reformed,  and  the  Host  was  so  until  1855. 
The  distance  between  the  Little  Tulpehocken  and  Rieth's  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  between  Host  and  Trinity  —  viz.,  about  six  miles.    (Rev.  J.  Early.) 

Already  in  October,  1734,  Boehm  "informed  the  Synods  that  he  expected 
to  restore  Tulpehocken  soon  to  its  former  order"  (Professor  Hinke).  He 
came  to  them  twice  a  year  and  held  services.  "  Since  Miller  has  become  such 
a  disgrace  to  us,  I  visit  them  according  to  their  desire  once  every  half  year 
and  administer  the  communion  to  them"  {Letter  of  Boehm  in  1739  to  the 
Classis,  quoted  by  Professor  Hinke).  If  Boehm  took  charge  in  1735,  he  was 
disturbed  in  1736  and  later  by  the  visits  of  the  youthful  preacher  Goetschy. 
In  '737  Boehm's  communion  lists  begin  and  he  reports  103  communicants 
(Professor  Hinke).  In  1738  a  new  church  was  built.  "On  the  19th  and  22d 
of  last  October"  [1738],  Boehm  reports  "there  communed  at  two  places  134 
people."  He  says  further:  "At  Tulpehocken  a  cemetery  has  been  laid  out, 
but  not  in  the  centre,  and  a  little  log  church  has  been  built  on  it,  but  it  is  not 
well  adapted  for  worship  "  (Professor  Hinke). 

In  1739  Boehm  proposed  to  organize  Quitopahila,  Swatara  and  Tulpehocken 
into  one  charge,  and  asked  Classis  to  send  them  a  minister.  In  1740  Quitopahila 
agreed  to  unite  with  the  two  Tulpehocken  places.  In  1740  Boehm  got  the 
Tulpehocken  elders  and  deacons  to  pledge  ^"15  and  50  bushels  of  oats  towards 
a  minister's  salary  (Professor  Hinke). 

In  1741  B.  Rieger  created  a  disturbance  in  the  Reformed  church,  and  in 
1742-1744  Jacob  Lischy,  whom  we  have  already  met,  was  active  in  the  Tulpe- 
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Who  should  it  be?  Whither  should  the  helpless  party  turn 
for  consolation  ?  To  Bishop  Spangenberg  !  It  was  no  other 
than  the  forerunner  of  Count  Zinzendorf  who  preached 
Leutbecker's  funeral  sermon.  Spangenberg  had  been  in 
Pennsylvania  for  about  two  years  previous  to  this  time,  and 
"  visited  repeatedly  in  Tulpehocken,"  567  until  his  departure 

hocken.  Boehtn  writes  (May  19,  1743):  "The  same  [Lisehy]  pretended  at 
Tulpehocken  this  spring  in  the  presence  of  two  Reformed  elders  to  be  a 
Reformed  minister  from  Switzerland,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Zinzendorf  or  the  Moravian  doctrines,  but  had  come  to  this  country 
last  summer  with  a  merchant  ship.  They  were  induced  by  his  smooth  words 
to  appoint  a  time  for  a  congregational  meeting  in  order  to  accept  him  if  the 
other  members  would  be  satisfied.  But  when  they  came  together  some  knew 
him  better,  that  he  was  a  true  Moravian  and  sent  him  away." 

In  1743,  Boehm  reports  as  follows:  "  1743,  May  6th,  at  Tulpehocken  in  the 
new  church  68  men  and  59  women  communed. 

"  May  8th,  ditto,  in  the  old  church  66  men  and  63  women  communed. 

"Sept.  23  at  Tulpehocken  in  the  new  church  38  men  and  57  women  com- 
muned. 

"  Sept.  25,  ditto,  in  the  old  church  62  men  and  64  women  communed. 

"There  were  also  9  catechumens  confirmed  in  May  and  7  in  September. 

"  [Note] — The  old  church  is  at  present  called  the  new,  because  the  con- 
gregation there  has  built  a  new  church  this  year." 

In  July,  1744,  Boehm  reports  :  "The  one  congregation  bought  several  years 
ago  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  built  a  little  church  upon  it,  which  is  now 
too  small  for  them.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  I  heard  that  they  still  have 
thirty  pounds  of  debt  on  church  and  land. 

"  The  other  congregation  at  Tulpehocken  has  received  as  a  gift  a  small  tract 
of  land,  consisting  of  four  acres,  and  has  erected  upon  it  a  large,  beautiful  and 
well-built  frame  church.  I  heard  when  I  was  with  them  the  last  time  and  held 
the  first  services  and  Lord's  Supper  in  it  (May  6th,  1743)  that  they  have  about 
sixty  pounds  of  debt,  although  no  chairs  and  benches  were  as  yet  in  it.  These 
two  steadfast  congregations  are  indeed  worthy  of  getting  an  honest  and  faithful 
pastor.  In  the  first  congregation  they  have  a  faithful  reader  and  schoolmaster, 
Franciscus  Layenberger,  who  has  been  thus  far  a  true  watchman  against  the 
sects.  In  the  second  congregation  one  of  the  elders  is  the  reader,  and  thus 
they  continue  in  the  fear  of  God,  living  in  good  hopes  that  God  will  graciously 
help  them." 

In  1745-46,  Rev.  C.  L.  Schnorr  was  pastor,  but,  after  fighting  with  Christo- 
pher Sauer,  left  the  region.  On  September  25,  1746,  "Schlatter,  Weiss  and 
Boehm  were  at  Tulpehocken.  Schlatter  preached  to  an  audience  of  more  than 
600  persons,  and  administered  the  Lord's  supper  to  more  than  100  communi- 
cants. After  the  services  the  people  pledged  themselves  to  give  fifty  pounds 
to  a  minister's  salary."  (Professor  Hinke.)  In  1748  Rev.  D.  Bartholomaeus 
settled  here  as  their  first  resident  pastor. 

so?  Reichel,  p.  71. 
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for  Europe  in  1739.  He  was  in  Tulpehocken  shortly  be- 
fore the  death  of  pastor  Leutbecker,  and  he  officiated  at 
the  funeral.  He  had  gained  a  hold  on  the  heart  of  George 
Loesch.  In  Loesch's  house  "he  held  many  an  edifying 
and  instructive  meeting.  Among  the  Mennonites  and  Tun- 
kers,  also,  he  had  many  friends  and  acquaintances."563 
Thus  Stoever  who  then  lived  at  Conestoga,  preached  in 
the  church  once  in  four  weeks  :  while  Spangenberg  held 
at  least  occasional  meetings  for  the  anti-Stoever  party  in  the 
house  of  George  Loesch.  Now  that  Leutbecker  was  dead, 
Conrad  Weiser  began  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  congregation,  with  the  desire  of  a  peace- 
maker. He  had  become  reconciled  to  Leutbecker  before 
the  latter's  death.569  Weiser  says  :  "  After  his  death  I  again 
had  intercourse  with  both  parties,  whose  earnest  desire 
now  was  that  they  might  again  be  able  to  unite."  Though 
Spangenberg  left  America  in  1739,  in  1740  Andrew  Esch- 
enbach  arrived.  Eschenbach  had  settled  not  far  off  in 
Oley,  and  was  an  eloquent  speaker.  Eschenbach  landed 
in  Pennsylvania  in  October,  1740,  and  visited  the  Tulpe- 
hocken congregation  from  time  to  time,570  exercising  an 
influence  in  the  church  strife  there.  Thus  the  two  years 
1739  an^  I74°  dragged  slowly  away.  The  Leutbecker 
party  were  preplexed  and  hopeless,  except  for  the  occa- 
sional encouragement  afforded  by  the  newly  introduced 
Moravian  influences.  Stoever,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
also  appears  to  have  confined  himself  to  monthly  ministra- 
tions. 

1741,  A  Quiet  Year. 

After  emerging  from  the  first  whirlpool  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken Confusion,  it  is  a  wonder  that  Lutheranism  sur- 

568  Reichel,  p.  71. 

569  Leutbecker  "had  again  sought  my  friendship  before  his  end  and 
found  it." — Weiser's  Letter  to  Brunnholtz. 

670  Memoirs  of  Moravian  Church,  p.  79. 
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vived.  Not  only  had  the  Anabaptist  revival  at  Ephrata 
left  the  black  traces  of  conflagration  upon  this  field,  Conrad 
Weiser  himself  removing  temporarily  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cocalico  and  subsequently  becoming  the  leader  of  an  anti- 
church  movement  in  the  Tulpehocken  ;  but  the  hopeless 
Leutbecker  party  were  now  looking  to  Bethlehem  as  their 
only  hope  ;  while  the  fierce  and  bitter  Stoever  party  had 
many  a  burden  to  carry  in  matters  of  outward  life  and  char- 
acter. Nevertheless  there  was  now  some  sign  of  an  attempt 
to  knit  together  the  parted  strands.  Weiser,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  made  his  peace  with  Leutbecker  in  1738.  He  had 
met  Spangenberg  as  early  as  1736  among  the  Schwenck- 
felders  at  Towamensing.  Here  Weiser  had  awakened  in 
Spangenberg  an  interest  in  the  Christianizing  of  the  Indians, 
and  Spangenberg  had  awakened  in  Weiser  an  interest  in  the 
Moravians,  as  being  a  devoted  class  of  pietistic  Lutherans. 
Not  knowing  that  the  Moravians  were  entirely  out  of  con- 
nection with  the  Lutherans  at  Halle,  Weiser  was  now 
again  thinking  of  settling  the  Tulpehocken  trouble  by  se- 
curing a  good  minister  from  Halle,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Moravians. 

Meantime  Stoever  preached  during  the  year  1741  as 
heretofore,  and  Eschenbach  came  over,  occasionally  at 
least,  and  kept  up  the  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  Leut- 
becker party,  and  with  Weiser,  which  had  been  established 
by  Spangenberg. 

Kurtz  in  his  diary571  sums  up  this  whole  period  in  the 
following  words:  "Leutbecker  died  in  the  midst  of 
great  persecution.  But  his  party  did  not  wish  to  hold  to 
Stoever  and  therefore  remained  for  a  time  without  a 
preacher,  until  at  last  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  great  re- 
former, came  to  Penns3'lvania." 

571  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  201. 
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The  Ninth  Period.    The  Great  Struggle  with 
moravianism.  1742. 

Zinzendorf  Comes.  February,  1742. 

BtixTNER  Bursts  the  Hopes  for  Unity.  March,  1742. 

Struggle  for  the  Property.  May,  1742. 

Stoevek  Deposed.  June,  1742. 

Meurer  Placed  in  Charge.  September,  1742. 

Kraft  Visits  the  Region.  November,  1742. 

Weiser  firings  Zinzendorf  as  a  Halle  Lutheran  to  the 

Tulpehocken.    Feb.  2jf  1742. 

Zinzendorf  himself  arrived  in  this  Western  World  late 
in  1 74 1,  and  in  1742  Weiser  met  him  personally  for  the 
first  time  at  the  first  "  Conference."  In  Reichel's  History 
Weiser's  name  heads  the  list  of  the  delegates,  as  repre- 
senting the  Lutheran  Church.    Weiser  himself  says  :572 

"  I  was  at  the  first  Conference  at  Germantown  from  the  beginning,  but  not 
to  the  end  ;  and  at  the  Conference  in  Oley  not  from  the  beginning,  but  to 
the  end.  *  *  *  I  was  not  there  as  a  magistrate.  *  *  *  I  also  was  present  entirely 
without  any  invitation  and  without  having  been  sent  for  but  from  my  own 
curiosity  as  a  private  person.    Nor  was  there  any  other  magistrate  present." 

Speaking  of  his  mention  of  the  affairs  in  the  Tulpe- 
hocken  to  Zinzendorf,  Weiser  proceeds  as  follows: 

"Those  [in  the  congregation]  with  the  best  insight  wished  that  they  might 
receive  a  good  preacher  from  Halle.  I  promised  to  give  them  all  the  help  in 
my  power.  Finally  the  Count  came  into  the  country  whom  I  looked  upon  as 
such  a  one  [a  good  preacher  from  Halle] ,  and  he  also  related  much  that  was 
good  of  Halle,  and  that  he  had  studied  there.  In  particular  he  praised  to  me 
the  sainted  Prof.  Francke.    (Comp.  Muhlenberg,  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  363.) 

"I  thought  now  the  time  had  come  to  help  the  congregation  at  Tulpehocken 
and  opened  the  matter  with  the  Count  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  how 
to  bring  a  preacher  from  Halle  hither.  He  saw  no  difficulty  whatever  in  this, 
since,  as  he  stated,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  men  of  Halle.  He 
journeyed  with  me  from  the  Oley  Conference  to  Tulpehocken  in  order  to  see 
the  congregation  itself.  He  preached  the  following  Sunday  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  yet  not  with  any  too  large  attendance." 

These  are  Weiser's  words.  Kurtz  573  tells  us  just  what 
Zinzendorf  said  on  that  day.    He  writes  as  follows  : 

B'2  Letter  to  Brunnholls.    While  here,  on  Aug.  3,  Zinzendorf,  at  Weiser's, 
had  a  meeting  with  the  Iroquois. 
673  Diary,  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  201. 
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"And  since  he  [Zinzendorf]  gave  himself  out  as  a  Lutheran  preacher,  he 
was  called  to  the  Tulpehocken.  He  came  and  preached  on  the  Second  Article 
[of  Luther's  Catechism]  and  read  out  that  he  was  a  good  Lutheran.  He  also 
said  a  number  of  times  '  Is  not  that  Lutheran,'  and  since  he  stated  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Fathers  in  Halle,  was  in  correspondence  with  them,  etc., 
a  call  was  entrusted  to  him  to  call  a  preacher  from  Halle  for  this  congregation. 
He  promised  to  attend  to  it,  and  incidentally  offered  one  of  his  Brethren  until 
such  a  preacher  should  come." 

Weiser  says  :  "He  proposed  Gottlieb  Biittner,  at  least 
for  a  time,  as  long  as  he  should  please  the  people,  or  pos- 
sibly until  some  one  out  of  Germany  could  be  brought 
over."  Biittner  had  just  been  ordained  by  Zinzendorf 
at  the  Conference  at  Oley.  It  was  agreed  that  he  was  to 
serve  the  congregation  without  compensation,  and  until 
Zinzendorf  could  bring  over  a  pastor  from  Europe.  Before 
Zinzendorf  said  farewell  to  Weiser  at  the  Tulpehocken,  a 
regular  call  for  a  pastor  was  made  out  and  handed  to  Zin- 
zendorf, which  he  was  to  forward  to  Court  Chaplain  Zie- 
genhagen  and  to  Francke  at  Halle,  with  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  most  intimately  acquainted. 

The  Pastorate  of  Biittner.  1742. 

At  last  the  anti-Stoever  Lutherans  had  an  ordained  pas- 
tor, whose  chief  business  it  was,  in  Weiser's  view,  to  unite 
the  whole  parish.  Leutbecker's  friends  now  became  Biitt- 
ner's  parishioners.  "They  informed  the  Stiever  party 
that  they  now  had  another  pastor  and  that  still  they  might 
hold  services  every  fourth  Sunday.  Biittner  preached  his 
introductory  sermon  on  Estomihi  Sunday,  and  urged  them 
to  live  peaceably.  They  told  him  that  he  did  not  know 
Stiever."  574  This  was  in  February,  1742.  And  before  six 
weeks  had  passed  away,  the  new  pastor  and  peace-bearer 
was  up  in  arms  and  in  hot  and  heavy  pursuit  of  his  antagonist 
Stoever.  He  was  actually  trying  to  drive  Stoever  out  of 
the  field.575    Under  date  of  April  17,  1742,  he  wrote  a  letter 

574  From , Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church  Record  in  Archives  at  Bethlehem. 
Translated  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Early. 

575  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  192. 
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to  Stoever,  and  addressed  him  the  questions,  Who  then  made 
him  to  be  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  How  he  could  prop- 
erly prove  that  he  had  taken  the  examination  necessary 
for  such  a  clergyman,  Why  he  could  boast  of  a  regular 
ordination,  Where  and  by  whom  was  he  ordained,  Did  he 
who  ordained  him  have  the  right  to  do  it,  Yes,  was  he  or- 
dained himself,  Whence  has  he  the  right  to  instal  a  church 
council?576  This  naturally  did  not  tend  to  the  unification 
of  the  parish.  And  in  six  weeks  more  the  poor  peace 
preacher  had  reached  the  end  of  his  policy.  "  As  the  dis- 
turbance continued  to  increase  Biittner  already  on  May  30 
resigned,  and  left  the  same  day."577 

The  Struggle  for  the  Property.  1742. 

The  resignation  of  Biittner  doubtless  was  chiefly  due  to 
his  entire  failure  to  unite  the  parish.  Stoever's  party,  in 
fact,  was  actually  gaining  in  size  through  the  increasing 
number  of  new  settlers.  But  the  resignation  was  hastened 
by  the  commission  of  what  appeared  to  many  as  a  piece  of 
legal  maneuvering  if  not  of  actual  trickery,  on  the  side  of 
Biittner's  adherents.  It  will  be  remembered  that  both 
parties  claimed  the  right  to  the  church,  although  Squire 
Webb  promised  it  to  Biittner's  people,  who  however  were 
to  allow  pastor  Stoever  to  preach  there  every  fourth  Sunday. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  Weiser  himself,  as  the  adviser  of 
Biittner's  people  (having  confidence  in  his  new  friend  Zin- 
zendorf),  who  counselled  the  Biittner  party  to  quickly  get 
possession  of  the  deed  for  the  church  land  which  had  been 
promised  them.  So  they  hastened  to  Squire  Webb,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  of  May  Webb  conveyed  the  land  and  made 
out  the  deed  in  the  names  of  the  Biittner  party.  It  must 
be  said  that  these  men  who  now  received  the  deed  had 

Hall.  Nachrr.  I.,  192. 
677  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Record,  in  Bethlehem  Archives. 
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some  right  to  feel  that  they  were  actually  entitled  to  the 
real  possession  of  the  property.  For  the  Buttner  party,  in- 
cluding the  Reiths  and  others,  were,  almost  to  a  man,  the 
ones  who  had  originally  organized  and  built  the  church  in 
1727. 

However,  there  was  another  piece  of  sharp  dealing 
which  soon  burst  upon  the  little  community  as  a  great  sen- 
sation. It  was  discovered  that  the  men  who  had  gone  to 
Squire  Webb  as  the  friends  of  Buttner,  and  had  thus  stolen 
the  march  on  the  Stoever  party  by  securing  the  deed,  had 
had  the  deed  made  out  to  themselves  as  owners  and  not  as 
trustees  of  the  property.  This  so  incensed  the  opposite 
side  that  when  Zinzendorf  visited  the  region  in  August  or 
September  of  1742,  he  was  threatened  with  bodily  violence. 
The  men  who  secured  the  deed,  in  order  to  set  themselves 
right,  now  explained  in  a  formal  way  that  when  the  deed 
was  being  made  out  for  them,  they  bore  witness  that  they 
were  only  to  be  looked  on  as  trustees  of  the  same.  To 
prove  this  they  showed  this  Declaration  of  Trust  which  was 
still  in  existence.578    Unfortunately  for  them  it  proved 

578  We  here  reproduce  in  print  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
Document  "Species  Facti,"  which  testifies  to  this  matter,  and  also  to  some 
very  interesting  later  developments  in  the  Moravian  Tulpehocken  church. 

Document  Marked  "Species  Facti  die  Kirche  in  Tulpehocken 

betre." 

On  the  15  day  of  May  1742  Michael  Schaeffer,  Friedrich  Schaeffer,  Leon- 
hard  Rieth,  Michael  Rieth,  George  Loesch  and  Hermanus  Walborn  purchased 
of  Wm  Allen,  Wm.  Webb  and  Samuel  Powel  jr.  [Attornies  of  Mr  John  Page  of 
Austin  Fryars  London  Gentleman]  a  Tract  of  Land  being  part  of  the  Manor 
of  Plumton  lying  on  Tulpehocken  Creek  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  ;  whereon 
they  had  before  built  a  Loghouse  for  a  church  by  the  permission  of  the  same 
Wm  Webb. 

A  Declaration  was  signed  &  sealed  on  the  15th  day  of  April  1743,  by  the 
said  Michael  Schaeffer,  Friedrick  Schaeffer,  Leonhard  Rieth,  Michael  Rieth, 
Georg  Loesch  and  Hermanus  Walborn  setting  forth,  that  though  the  said  Land 
was  purchased  in  their  own  Names  and  tho  their  Heirs,  according  to  the  Cus- 
tom of  the  Country,  yet  they  were  altogether  before  agreed  that  it  should  be 
for  the  Use  of  the  Poor  and  for  a  burying  Ground  of  that  very  church,  whereof 
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iust  what  they  did  not  wish.  It  bears  the  date  of  the 
deed,  May  15,  1742. r'79  It  says  that  they  have  bought  the 
land  with  a  clear  understanding  that  it  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation  of  the 
Tulpehocken,  namely,  for  that  congregation  of  which  J. 
Philip  Maurer  is  the  present  preacher.    But  as  a  matter 

John  Philip  Meurer  was  then  Minister  and  Hermanus  Walborn  and  Caspar 
Rieth  wardens,  and  that  they  purchased  the  said  Lands  as  Trustees  for  the 
said  Church  and  renounced  any  Right  or  Property  therein  each  for  themselves 
and  their  Heirs  respectively.  — This  Declaration  was  executed  by  all  the  said 
Trustees  excepted  George  Loesch  in  Presence  of  Conrad  Weisser  Esq.  one  of 
Majesties  Justices  of  the  Piece  [Peace],  and  Loesch  afterwards  executed  the 
same. 

The  Church  aforesaid  being  in  a  ruinous  Condition  the  Lutheran  Congre- 
gation of  Tulpehocken  aforesaid  unanimously  agreed  the  27th  Febr.  1745  to 
build  a  new  church  on  the  Land  above  mentioned  and  the  Summer  following  it 
was  erected  and  finished  at  the  charge  of  the  whole  Congregation  and  on  the 
first  Advent  Sunday  'twas  consecrated  according  to  the  Usage  of  the  Lutheran 
Religion,  several  Lutheran  Ministers  being  present. 

Since  the  Time  of  the  aforesaid  Purchase  there  has  not  any  Question  been 
moved  concerning  the  Right  of  Possession  of  the  Premises  until  the  Month  of 
January  1747,  when  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Congregation  suddenly  died 
and  Kurtz  a  strange  Minister  from  Hall  as  it  is  said,  who  had  never 
preached  there  before,  offered  himself  to  preach  the  deceased  Funeral-Sermon  ; 
whose  Relations  requested  of  the  Church  wardens  the  Key  for  that  Purpose  ; 
but  they  as  well  as  the  Minister  incumbent,  Johannes  Brucker,  suspecting  some 
clandestine  Design,  both  refused  the  Key  and  Admittance  into  the  Church. 

After  this  Fredrich  Schaeffer  (one  of  the  Purchasers  to  the  said  Deed  of 
Trust)  and  his  son  Johannes  both  being  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Tul- 
pehockin  aforesaid  and  Contributors  to  the  Building  of  the  Church  were 
discontented  and  formed  a  Party  unto  whom  adhered  certain  others,  who 
althou'  they  had  not  the  least  Interest  or  Connexion  with  the  Congregation 
as  of  the  same  Parish  pretend  a  Right  to  the  Church  or  Land  belonging  to  it 
asserting  that  the  present  Possessors  thereof  are  not  Lutherans. 

And  these  Men  with  there  [their]  Adherents  and  the  Aid  or  Council 
[Counsel]  of  M.  Justice  Weisser  took  the  Opporty  (when  the  aforesaid  Min- 
ister and  Schoolmaster  Johannes  Brucker  had  left  his  charge  and  before  a 
Successor  was  appointed)  to  break  into  the  Schoolhouse  at  Tulpehockin  afore- 
said and  having  so  taken  Possession  they  leased  it  to  a  Tenant  (as  'tis  said) 
for  5  shillings  a  year. — It's  moreover  said  they  have  also  appointed  a  new  set 
of  Trustees  for  the  said  Church  and  Schoolhouse.  They  have  also  got  Pos- 
session of  the  Church  by  a  forcible  Entry,  the  Wardens  of  the  said  Congrega- 
tion being  present  and  protesting  publicly  against  it. 

579  Note  that  Species  Facti  declares  the  date  to  be  April  15,  1743. 
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of  fact  Maurer  was  not  yet  in  Pennsylvania  in  May,  he 
having  arrived  only  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  having  been 
appointed  pastor  by  Zinzendorf  in  Tulpehocken  in  Sep- 
tember ! 

John  Casper  Stoever  Deposed,  June,  1742. 
Following  hard  upon  this  visit  to  Webb  (May  15,  1742), 
Zinzendorf  held  a  Religious  Conference  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  God  in  the  Spirit  in  Philadelphia  on  June  3,  at 
which  Biittner  of  Tulpehocken  was  present.    Here  and 

Now  as  an  Act  has  been  maid  in  this  Province,  which  relates  to  the  case 
beforementioned,  it  may  be  of  Service  to  insert  a  Part  thereof  ;  'tis  entitled  : 
An  Act  for  the  enabling  Religious  Societies  of  Protestants  within  this  Province 
to  purchase  Lands  for  burying  Ground,  Churches,  Houses  for  Worship, 
Schools  etc. 

"Whereas  some  Trustees  or  their  Heirs  having  afterwards  changed  their 
Opinions  and  joined  themselves  to  other  Religious  Societys  of  a  different 
Persvasion  from  the  People,  by  whom  the  said  Persons  were  at  first  intrusted 
and  upon  Pretext  of  their  having  the  Fee-simple  of  the  Lands  so  purchased  in 
their  Names,  vested  in  them,  have  contrary  to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of 
the  first  Grant  or  Gift,  attempted  (by  granting  away  the  said  Lands,  House  of 
religious  worship  and  burying  Grounds)  to  deprive  the  Society  of  People  in 
Possession  of  the  same  of  the  Right  &  Use  of  the  said  House  of  Worship, 
and  Burying  Grounds,  to  the  great  Disquiet  and  Uneasiness  of  many  of  the 
good  People  of  this  Province. — 

"Beitinacted — That  all  Sales,  Gifts  or  Grants  made  of  any  Lands  or 
Tenements  within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  any  Person  or  Persons  in 
Trust,  for  Scites  of  Churches,  Houses  of  Religious  Worship,  Schools,  Alms 
Houses  and  for  Burying  Grounds,  or  for  any  of  them  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  to  the  Person  or  Persons,  to  whom  the  same  were  sold, 
given  or  granted  their  Heirs  and  Assigns,  in  Trust  nevertheless,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  respective  Religious  Societys  for  whose  use  the  same  were  at  first 
sold,  given,  granted  or  purchased  according  to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of 
such  Gifts  or  Grants  —  and  no  other. 

"  It  is  therefore  asked 

"  1st.  Whither  the  said  Fredrich  and  Johannes  Schaefferand  their  Adherents 
Proceedings  are  not  a  Breach  of  the  Peace  and  a  riotous  Trespass? 

"2d.  How  the  right  Possessors  of  the  said  Lands  etc  may  proceed  in  order 
to  have  their  Property  and  to  prevent  such  wicked  Practices  for  the  future  ?  " 

[This  "Statement  of  Fact,"  is  given  just  as  found.  It  is  evidently  the 
lawyers  brief  drawn  up  in  their  suit  to  recover  the  Property.  It  has  evidently 
escaped  him  and  them  that  it  is  a  two-edged  sword,  in  that  it  also  proves 
that  it  was  Lutheran  property  and  they  were  admittedly  not  Lutherans. — J.  W. 
Early.] 
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now  Zinzendorf  and  Biittner,  with  Pyrlaus  and  Bryzelius 
formed  themselves  into  a  "Consistory  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  added  another  to  the  numer- 
ous Tulpehocken  sensations  by  deposing  John  Casper 
Stoever  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.580 

The  Tulpehocken  Church  Recalls  Biittner. 
The  sunny  days  of  June  and  July  passed  away,  and  on 
the  nth  of  August,  1742,  "  The  Deacons  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Congregation  in  Tulpehocken  "  are  able  to 
record  in  their  Church  Book  that  their  former  pastor  Biitt- 
ner was  back  again  in  triumph,  that  Stoever  was  shut  out 
from  the  church  and  was  now  preaching  in  a  Reformed 
Church  in  the  neighborhood.  The  following  is  what  they 
say : 581 

"  We,  the  deacons  called  the  congregation  together  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  recall  Biittner  and  notice  was  served  on  Stiever  and  his  party,  that 
if  they  would  keep  the  peace  they  might  still  use  every  fourth  Sunday  *  *  * 
and  that  sometime  before  we  had  secured  right  and  title  to  the  church,  parson- 
age and  land  by  purchase.  If  Stiever  and  his  party  did  not  accept  our  offer 
we  would  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  these  disturbances  by  an  appeal  to  the 
civil  authorities. 

"A  few  days  after  we  received  word  from  our  pastor,  Biittner,  that  by  the 
advice  of  other  Evangelical  ministers  [*.  e.,  Zinzendorf,  Pyrlaeus,  and  Bry- 
zelius], he  had  again  accepted  the  call  and  would  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  continued  our  services  of  singing,  prayer  and  reading  [of  sermons]  until 
after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks  our  pastor  again  entered  upon  his  duties.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  did  not  allow  Stiever  to  preach.  He  preaches,  as  we  hear,  in  a 
Reformed  church,  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

"This  then  is  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  unhappy  Confusion  here,  con- 
tinuing for  years,  through  which  indescribable  sins  have  been  brought  about 
and  committed.  This  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  anew  these 
ancient  things,  but  because  they  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  publica- 
tion spoken  of,  to  make  an  additional  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  All 
that  is  here  stated  can  be  substantiated,  if  necessary,  as  actual  facts,  partly  by 
written  proofs  and  partly  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses  in  town  and 
country." 

"The  Deacons  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Cong,  in  Tulpe- 
hocken, Aug.  11,  1742." 

680  We  have  the  evidence  of  the  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church  Record  at 
Bethlehem  that  this  was  done  before  and  not  after  the  arrival  of  Maurer. 

681  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church  Record  in  Bethlehem  Archives.  Trans- 
lation by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Early. 
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The  Church  Record  continues  : 

' '  July  1 2, 1742.  The  above  named  pastor  Gottlob  Biittner,  whom  we  called  as 
our  regular  pastor  arrived  safely  from  Bethlehem.  He  preached  the  first  time 
July  4,  and  after  the  sermon  he  announced  to  the  congregation  that  Casper 
Stiever  had  been  deposed  in  the  Religious  Conference  of  the  Congregation  of 
God,  held  in  the  Spirit,  in  Philadelphia,  June  3d,  at  which  various  Lutheran 
ministers  were  present ;  and  that  we  desired  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
because  people  of  that  kind  are  a  disgrace  to  the  ministerial  office.  Our  above- 
named  pastor  also  brought  a  brother  along  from  the  congregation  at  Bethlehem, 
named  John  Philip  Meurer,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  school  for  boys,  in- 
structing them  in  reading,  writing,  and  in  the  Christian  religion. 

"  The  school  was  opened  July  5th.  *  *  * 

"Aug.  9.  The  Deacons  and  several  others  of  the  congregation  came  to  our 
pastor  and  desired  that  he  should  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  replied 
that  whenever  he  found  the  [proper]  persons  in  the  congregation,  he  would 
most  cheerfully  administer  it.  But  for  the  present  he  could  see  no  solution." 
He  also  explained  how  he  expected  to  proceed  with  regard  to  infant  baptisms 
and  marriages.  It  was  also  decided  that  there  should  be  preaching  on  Sunday 
in  the  afternoon  and  on  Wednesday  in  the  forenoon.  "  Finally  the  deacons 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  wished  to  fix  the  salary  for  their  pastor  and  their 
schoolmaster.  But  both  replied  that  they  would  accept  no  salary,  but  that 
they  would  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  as  did  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  that  if  men  were  converted  by  the  labors  of  a  servant  of  Christ,  that 
would  be  sufficient  reward. 

"15th  Aug.  The  first  Sunday  afternoon  service  was  held  by  our  pastor 
Gottlob  Biittner  and  on  the  18th  of  Aug.  the  first  Wednesday  afternoon  service." 

The  Pastorate  of  Meurer,  September,  ij,  1742. 

"  But  the  split  in  the  congregation  was  not  healed,"  says 
Conrad  Weiser. 

"  At  last  the  Count  demanded  Biittner  back  and  pre- 
scribed one  of  his  people,  Philip  Meurer,  who  before  that 
time  had  served  as  schoolmaster,  as  the  Lutheran  pastor 
here.  *  *  *  At  that  time  I  had  been  travelling  among  the 
Indians  and  knew  nothing  of  this  exchange,  until  it  was 
told  me  on  my  return. 

"This  Philip  had  orders  from  the  Count  to  leave  all 
untouched  in  teaching  and  ceremonies,  and  continue  as  it 
had  been  in  Leutbecker's  time,  among  the  same  little  flock 
who  had  followed  Leutbecker.  The  majority  ranged 
themselves  with  Caspar  Stoever,  until  at  last  only  several 
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families  remained  over.  But  these  latter  capitulated  to  the 
so-called  Moravians  as  follows,  that  they  would  be  Lutheran 
as  before  in  all  points,  that  on  the  other  hand  the  congre- 
gation at  Bethlehem  should  give  them  a  preacher  who 
would  preach  for  nothing,  and  thus  it  remains  to  this  day." 

The  Moravian  Lutheran  Tulpehocken  Record  at  Bethle- 
hem under  date  of  September  13,  1742,  tells  us.  "  Our 
pastor  [Biittner]  was  sent  to  the  heathen  for  a  time. 
Andrew  Eschenbach  was  placed  here  as  his  substitute. 
But  as,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Indian  work  was 
very  much  enlarged  and  our  pastor  could  not  return  to  us 
again,  *  *  *  and  the  above  named  Andrew  Eschenbach 
also  could  not  remain  with  us,  the  above  named  John  Phil. 
Meurer,  who  had  charge  of  the  school  hitherto  here,  upon 
request  of  the  Deacons  and  the  congregation  was  made 
our  pastor  by  written  ordination  of  his  Reverence  Sept. 
15,  1742,  and  afterwards  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  pub- 
licly in  the  church  Nov.  29,  by  John  Christopher  Pyrlaeus, 
■pastorem  adjunctum,  in  Philadelphia  by  direction  of  his 
Reverence,  H.  V.  Thuernstein,  hitherto  the  Inspector  of 
the  Ev.  Lutheran  Church  (Religion)  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  Record  continues  : 

"Nov.  12.  The  night  school  was  held  for  the  first  time,  three  times  a 
week,  viz.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

"  Nov.  18.  His  Reverence,  H.  V.  Thuernstein,  demands  of  our  pastor  Phil. 
Jac.  Meurer,  a  declaration  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  expects  to  conduct  his 
Lutheran  pastorate.  He  explained  himself  in  all  points  as  being  willing  to 
administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  other  matters  to  proceed 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  Ev.  Luth.  Church  [Religion].  His  Rev.  as 
inspector  of  the  Luth.  Church  [Religion]  in  Penn.  declared  himself  fully 
satisfied. 

"Nov.  24.  His  Rev.  H.  V.  T.  preached  in  our  church  on  the  words  Matt. 
25:  6,  'At  Midnight,'  etc.  After  the  sermon  the  deacons  were  installed  to 
remain  in  their  office  and  not  to  be  removed  except  for  weighty  reasons. 

"  Nov.  6.  A  schoolmaster,  of  the  name  of  Joh.  Geo.  Harden,  together  with 
his  wife,  was  sent  to  us  by  the  congregation  at  Bethlehem  through  Rev.  H.  V. 
Th.    They  are  to  teach  the  boys'  as  well  as  the  girls'  school. 

"Dec.  20.  The  Rev.  H.  V.  Thuerstein,  together  with  his  companions, 
took  his  departure  for  Europe." 
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That  this  installation  of  Meurer  was  not  an  unimportant 
event  we  learn  from  Reichel,  who  says:982 

"John  Philip  Meurer  was  nominated  by  Zinzendorf  as  minister  of  this 
congregation,  and  as  such  ordained  December  9,  at  Tulpehocken. 

"Thereupon  both  these  Lutheran  congregations  acknowledged  Zinzendorf 
not  only  as  a  Lutheran  minister,  but  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  investing  him  for  the  time  with  the  right  of  instal- 
ling and  recalling  ministers  according  to  his  judgment. 

"  But  though  he  wished  to  be  considered  a  Lutheran  minister  only,  he  was 
a  man  of  too  liberal  principles  to  suffer  himself  to  be  restrained  in  serving  his 
Lord  and  Master  in  any  way,  and  therefore  he  cheerfully  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  crucified  Redeemer  of  the  world,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever opportunity  offered." 

A  New  Sensation  in  November. 

The  valley  of  the  Tulpehocken  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  for  one  year.  A  successor  to  Leutbecker  had 
been  installed.  Though  intending  to  breathe  a  spirit  of 
peace,  he  had  quickly  closed  in  on  his  antagonist.  He 
resigned.  A  few  weeks  later  he  had  secured  the  deposition 
of  Stoever  by  an  authority  which  Stoever  did  not  recognize. 
He  then  came  back  and  was  reinstated.  Then  he  was 
removed,  and  Meurer  was  ordained.  And,  now  before 
Zinzendorf's  hand  was  laid  on  Meurer's  head,  there  is  a 
new  stir  in  the  Tulpehocken.  On  the  fifth  of  November 
there  appeared  in  that  region  an  elderly  and  unknown 
clergyman,  with  smooth  ways  and  an  air  of  authority. 
His  name  was  Valentine  Kraft. 5S3  He  had  only  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  from  Germany  in  the  month  of  August. 
Kraft's  ostensible  purpose  was  to  secure  harmony  between 
all  the  parties  and  pastors.  He  came  as  the  friend  of 
Stoever,  for  Stoever's  violent  temperament  had  alienated 
a  number  of  his  adherents.584 


bi-Early  History  of  ihc  Moravians,  p.  115. 
583  For  Biography  of  Kraft  see  Chapter  XV. 
™*Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  304. 
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It  has  been  thought  that  Kraft's  secret  intention  was  to 
form  a  third  party  of  his  own.  This  may  be  put  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  by  saying  that  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  con- 
tention by  uniting  all  parties  around  himself.  Meurer  has 
left  us  a  report  of  this  attempt,  which  he  sent  in  "to  the 
Consistory  at  Philadelphia."  According  to  this  report  Stoe- 
ver  had  again  been  employed  by  his  congregation  for  one 
year.  4 '  Kraft  had  spoken  good  words  for  him,  namely, 
that  Stoever  had  promised  to  turn  a  new  leaf,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  much  that  he  had  done,  etc.,  for  severe  com- 
plaints were  made  against  Stoever.  Both  earlier  charges 
and  also  those  printed  in  the  Tulfehocken  Confusion  testified 
against  him.  Stoever  assented  to  some  of  the  charges,  but 
said  that  Leutbecker  had  never  been  ordained,  but  that  he 
himself  had  not  been  ordained  in  a  tavern,  but  in  a  barn. 
There  was  much  said  back  and  forth  between  Kraft,  Stoe- 
ver and  Meurer,  and  some  representatives  of  the  parties. 
Stoever's  friends  also  said  that  they  would  build  a  church 
as  they  had  been  shut  out  from  the  old  one.  The  whole 
interview  led  to  no  result.585 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Moravian-Lutherans 
no  longer  suffered  Stoever's  party  to  use  the  church.  By 
securing  the  deed  or  certificate  of  purchase,  they  com- 
pelled Stoever's  party,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  to 
retire.586 

The  Tenth  Period,  1743.     The  End  of  the  Stoever- 
Rieth  Struggle,  and  the  Rise  of  Christ  Church. 
The  Moravian  Lutherans  under  Meurer. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  January  the  whole  Moravian  Lu- 
theran congregation  assembled.    The  twenty-four  male 

sss  See  FreSenius'  Bewahrte  Nachrr.,  III.,  548.    Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  193. 
586  See  Kurtz's  Diary,  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  201. 
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members  held  a  love-feast  all  by  themselves.  The  next 
day  the  women  were  together  alone  and  held  a  love-feast. 
There  were  about  thirty-eight  of  them.  On  the  following 
day  the  unmarried  men  and  women  held  a  love-feast,  each 
sex  separately.  The  unmarried  numbered  thirteen  males 
and  sixteen  females. 

"Upon  these  occasions  there  was  much  edifying  conversation.  The  three 
love-feasts  were  furnished  by  our  brother  Michael  Schaeffer  who  resides  here 
in  Tulpehocken.  On  the  sixteenth  the  single  persons  in  the  congregation  were 
examined  the  first  time  on  Luther's  Catechism."  587 

But  by  April  the  love-feasts  of  the  congregation  could 
hardly  be  held  with  the  same  serenity.  New  clouds 
loomed  up  on  the  horizon.  The  shut  out  party  of  Stoever 
were  not  only  becoming  stronger  every  day,  but  they  had 
determined  to  found  an  entirely  new  congregation. 

"The  assertion  of  the  Moravian  party,  namely,  that  they  were  the  true 
Lutherans,  was  believed  less  and  less  and  so  many  of  the  Lutherans  were  not 
willing  to  place  themselves  under  the  Moravian  government.  Although  the 
Moravians  offered  all  their  service  without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  the 
opponents  of  Maurer's  party  became  so  strong  that  as  they  were  not  able  to 
bring  the  existing  church  within  their  power,  they  resolved  to  build  a  church 
for  themselves. "58s 

We  have  come  across  what  seems  to  be  a  final  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Moravian  Lutheran  party  in  possession  of 
the  Rieth's  church  to  stem  the  rising  tide  against  them. 
A  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held,  perhaps  under 
the  inspiration  of  Conrad  Weiser  and  apparently  an  offer 
was  thrown  out  for  the  last  time,  although  too  late,  to  open 
the  church  building  to  all  parties.  The  record  in  the 
Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church  Book  reads  as  follows : 

"Apr.  5. — A  congregational  meeting  with  Conrad  Weiser  present  as  a 
Justice. — It  was  resolved,  &  reduced  to  writing  that  our  church  together  with 
the  land  thereto  belonging  shall  be  for  the  use  &  benefit  of  all." 

Offsetting  the  beginning  of  the  new  Lutheran  Church 
on  May  12,  of  which  we  shall  speak  a  little  later  on,  a 

587  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church  Records.  Translation  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Early. 

™%Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  304. 
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Moravian  synod  was  held  at  Millbach  on  June  8,  and  at 
Michael  Schaeffers  house  on  June  9.  The  wide  spread- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
in  Pennsylvania  was  the  theme  of  the  synod. 

Things  were  quiet  during  the  summer,  but  toward  the 
end  of  September  the  schoolmaster,  George  Harden,  and 
his  wife,  left  Tulpehocken  and  returned  to  Bethlehem. 
Hereafter  Pastor  Meurer  was  to  do  the  teaching  himself. 
But  on  the  first  of  October  Meurer  left  for  Cohensy  and 
did  not  return  until  December  12,  John  Bernhart  Rahner, 
the  pastor  at  Philadelphia,  meantime  taking  his  place. 
Meurer's  days  were  numbered.  This,  in  fact,  finished  his 
career.  He  had  failed  in  holding  the  Lutherans  to  the 
Rieth's  church  and  in  preventing  the  rise  of  another 
organization.  He  preached  his  farewell  sermon  from 
Acts  20 : 20  on  January  29,  1744.  Meantime  school- 
master George  Nicke  arrived  from  Bethlehem  to  take 
charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  little  congregation. 

The  Rise  of  Christ  Church,  1743. 

The  year  1742  decided  sharply  that  the  old  school 
Lutherans  were  cut  off  from  the  Rieth  church.  "  One 
party  shut  the  other  out,  until  at  last  Stoever's  people  were 
compelled  to  look  for  a  church  plot  of  their  own  "  (Kurtz's 
Diary).  Meanwhile  the  country  was  swarming  with  them. 
Not  only  what  is  now  Berks,  but  Lebanon  and  north  Lan- 
caster counties  were  filling  up  with  immigrants.  Stoever 
himself  had  removed  to  Lebanon  County  in  1740.  His 
adherents  were  very  numerous.  Events  developed  rapidly. 
Three  men,  Sebastian  Fischer,  Christian  Lauer  and 
George  Unrah  each  offered  five  acres  of  adjoining  land  vol- 
untarily as  a  gift  for  a  new  church  building.  Lutherans 
throughout  the  surrounding  country  assumed  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  building.  Among  those 
subscribing  to  the  principles  of  the  new  congregation  were 
such  men  as  George  Steitz,  afterward  the  founder  of  Leb- 
anon, and  John  Peter  Kucher  on  the  west;  residents  of 
Womelsdorf  on  the  east,  and  members  of  Stoever's  Bricker- 
ville  congregation  on  the  south.    Weiser's  name  is  absent. 

The  statement  they  made  of  their  position  is  the  follow- 
ing : 

"After  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  in  Tulpehocken  had  by 
God's  blessing  grown  considerably  and  had  also,  on  land  secured  for  Lutheran 
services  near  the  mill  where  Mill  Creek  flows  into  the  Tulpehocken,  erected 
a  church  built  of  wood,  and  secured  the  vessels  for  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  etc.,  the  land  and  Church  Building  passed  unexpectedly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moravian  brethren.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation 
was  thus  obliged  to  look  for  another  place  for  a  new  church,  for  which  purpose 
Sebastian  Fischer,  Christian  Lauer  and  George  Unrah,  each  gave  five  acres  of 
his  own  free  land  voluntarily  and  with  Christian  liberality  as  recorded  in  our 
Church  Account  Book.  The  members  of  the  congregation  in  the  surrounding 
country  assumed  the  cost  and  commenced  in  the  name  of  God  the  erection  of 
the  present  stone  building  of  Christ  Church.588 

The  congregation  promptly  appointed  a  building  com- 
mittee of  two  members,  Abraham  Lauk  and  Michel 
Mueller,  and  work  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1743, 
when  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  on  the  foundations 
of  what  was  to  be  a  substantial  stone  structure.  The  out- 
lines of  these  original  foundations  can  still  be  traced  in 
the  road  between  the  plot  on  which  the  present  church  is 
erected  and  the  burial  ground  bordering  the  western  edge 
of  the  road. 

By  the  1 2th  of  May  the  cornerstone  was  ready  to  be 
laid.  It  was  Ascension  Day.  A  large  concourse  gathered 
from  far  and  near.  The  services  were  held  "  in  the 
presence  of  our  own  as  well  as  a  great  multitude  of  other 

588  This  is  found  on  the  third  page  of  the  Church  Book  of  Christ  Church- 
commeuced  in  1743,  and  given  by  Dr.  Schantz  on  p.  7  of  his  Historical  Dis- 
course at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  Christ  Evangelical  Church  on  the  Tulpe- 
hocken, Lebanon,  Pa.,  1894. 
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people."  S;:9  A  paper  was  there  drawn  up  and  signed  by  no 
less  than  165  subscribers  declaring  in  clearest  terms  the 
object  for  which  this  church,  "  on  the  south  side  of  Tulpe- 
hocken,  southeast  by  south,  is  to  be  built,"  was  read,  sub- 
scribed, and  placed  in  the  cornerstone  for  the  knowledge 
of  those  present,  "  as  well  as  our  future  descendants."590 


flu 
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FACSIMILE  OF  FIRST  PAGE  OF  SIGNA- 
TURES TO  STATEMENT  IN  CHRIST  TULPE- 
HOCK.EN  RECORD  AS  TO  FOUNDING  THE 
CHURCH.     (LIST  OF  ORIGINAL  MEMBERS.) 


(if~         '  -  Jffy  'J  Jt 

FACSIMILE  PAGE  OF  THE  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  DOCTRINAL  FOUNDATION  IN  RECORD 
OF  CHRIST  TULPEHOCKEN  CHURCH.  DUPLI- 
CATE IN  CORNER-STONE.  1743* 


From  the  document  we  learn  that  in  this  church  the 
Scriptures  shall  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  life  : 

589  Cornerstone  document. 

690  The  paper,  like  so  many  similar  documents  in  cornerstones,  doubtless 
perished  long  ago,  but  the  founders  had  the  good  sense  to  preserve  a  copy  in 
the  Church  Record,  which  is  translated  and  given  in  full,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  165  signers,  in  Dr.  Schantz's  Sesqui-Centennial  Discourse. 
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"  The  Word  of  God  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  particularly  on 
Sundays  and  Festival  days  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  appointed  in  the  Christian 
churches  in  ancient  days,  shall  be  purely  read  as  God's  Word  and  explained 
and  presented  to  the  congregation,  according  to  the  express  command  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  for  this  day,  Mark  16:  'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  In  like  manner  shall  the  holy  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  be  administered  according  to  the 
words  of  institution  without  adulteration." 

This  was  the  Scripture  foundation.  But  in  addition, 
the  church  was  to  stand  on  an  indubitable  confessional 
basis.    The  document  declares  : 

"  That  at  all  times  in  the  future  no  other  service  shall  be  held  in  the  same, 
than  it  was  customary  to  hold  since  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  according  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  Symbolical  Books  and  the 
two  Catechisms  of  Luther,  in  our  true  and  pure  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
for  the  information  of  old  and  young  for  the  preservation  of  the  ground  of 
their  salvation." 

Moreover,  the  preacher  himself  must  be  a  sound  and 
undoubted  Lutheran.  And  no  other,  even  if  he  be  an 
angel  from  heaven,  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
pulpit : 

"  Therefore  it  is  also  our  unanimous  agreement  and  will,  that  no  other 
teacher  and  preacher  than  one  who  with  heart  and  confession  adheres  to  the 
pure  Evangelical  Lutheran  Doctrines,  shall  teach  or  perform  any  ministerial 
acts  in  the  same  according  to  Galatians  I.:  'If  any  man  preach  any  other 
Gospel  than  that  which  the  apostles  preached,  let  him  be  accursed,  and  even 
if  it  be  an  angel  from  heaven  he  shall  not  be  permitted  in  our  time  nor  in  the 
time  of  our  descendants  to  do  so.'  " 

Finally,  the  members  themselves  must  through  all  future 
generations  remain  sound  and  genuine  Lutherans  if  they 
wish  to  escape  the  perils  of  exclusion  : 

"Should  any  one  of  our  number  or  any  of  our  descendants  soon  or  later 
depart  from  this  true  and  pure  Evangelical  Lutheran  Religion  based  upon  the 
word  of  God  and  in  accord  with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  not 
remain  steadfast  in  the  same  to  his  end,  he  shall  have  no  part  whatever  in  the 
same,  but  shall  have  lost  all  his  rights  to  the  same  without  any  further  strife, 
dispute  or  process  for  rights.  For  all  time  to  come,  he  shall  be  entirely  excluded 
from  all  use  of  the  same  and  shall  never  again  seek  and  secure  the  least  part 
of  the  same." 

The  document  closes  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the 
Triune  God  : 
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"  May  He  remain  among  us  and  our  descendants,  and  preserve  the  Word 
and  Sacraments  pure  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  save  all  of  us  through  the 
same  !  Amen  !  " 

To  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  church  was  estab- 
lished on  the  pure  Word  and  Sacraments,  an  octavo  Bible 
containing  the  Gospels,  bound  in  leather,  a  bottle  containing 
some  water,  itein  Weiss  Broedlein"  and  a  bottle  containing 
wine,  were  placed  in  a  box  of  walnut  wood  and  deposited 
in  a  cavity  made  in  two  stones,  one  laid  upon  another. 

Who  officiated  at  this  cornerstone  laying?  Who  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement?  Who  was  the  pastor 
of  the  new  flock?  John  Caspar  Stoever  was  present. 
But  it  looks  very  much  as  though  already  here  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  an  inconspicuous  position.  His  name 
is  on  the  list,  but  not  at  the  head,  nor  with  its  customary 
bold  announcement  of  his  pastorate.  It  is  found  in  the  last 
third  of  the  list,  and  is  seen  simply  among  the  laymen  as 
"Johan  Caspar  Stever."591  There  is  no  statement  that  he 
or  any  other  pastor  held  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
cornerstone  laying.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Stoever  had  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  document. 
There  is  much  in  the  paper  that  sounds  like  his  workman- 
ship. Those  who  know  the  Hill-Church  and  other  docu- 
ments in  Stoever's  style,  will  recognize  the  ring  of  clear 
and  determined  orthodoxy.  And  he  was  a  ready  scribe 
for  any  public  meeting.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
handwriting  of  the  original.  » 

Though  this  church  was  built  by  Stoever's  party,  Stoever 
himself  never  became  its  pastor.  If  not  at  this  time,  then 
shortly  thereafter,  he  had  been  dropped  by  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  congregation.  Weiser  says:  "  Pastor  Stoever 
had  fallen  out  with  his  party."    Kurtz  in  his  Diary  592  says  : 

^  It  is  barely  possible  that  Wagner,  in  copying  the  list  into  the  Record, 
altered  the  order  of  Stoever's  name. 
592  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  201. 
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"  But  soon  Stoever  also  had  spoiled  everything,  as  he  did 
at  all  places,  so  also  here,  by  his  disorderly  and  ungodly 
life.    The  congregation  dismissed  him." 

"  The  State  of  the  Case,  "written  some  years  later,  says  : 
"  Casper  Stoever,  with  his  party,  now  quit  this  church  [the 
Rieth's]  and  laid  a  foundation  for  a  new  church,  about 
three  miles  higher  up,  but  before  they  finished  it  Casper 
Stoever  was  discharged,  and  another  minister  called." 
Muhlenberg  says  :  "  Stoever  conducted  himself  badly,  so 
that  in  part  he  was  obliged  to  resign  of  his  own  accord,  in 
part  was  deposed  by  his  deacons." 593 

The  Eleventh  Period,  1 743-1 746.     The  Unexpected 

Coming  of  the  Long  Expected  "  Hallcnser ',"  1743. 
The  Tobias  Wagner  Pastorate,  1744-1746. 

The  fact  is  that  "Andreas  Kraft"  signed  the  Christ 
Church  corner-stone  document,  the  third  one  above 
"  Stever."  The  language  of  the  Halle  Reports  seems  to 
indicate  clearly  that  both  the  Kraft  and  the  Stoever  party 
were  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  Both 
parties  may  have  been  present  in  force  at  the  corner-stone 
laying.  And  now  unexpectedly  after  the  corner-stone 
laying,  one  arrived  in  the  region  who  spoiled  the  prospects 
of  both,  and  took  the  rudder  with  firm  hand.  It  was 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.594 

What  followed  is  best  told  in  Muhlenberg's  own  lan- 
guage : 

"  Mr.  St.,  and  toward  the  last  V.  K.,  were  the  leaders.  When  I  came  into 
the  country,  V.  K.  hied  himself  to  Lancaster  and  St.  became  so  ugly  that  in 
part  he  was  obliged  to  resign  of  himself,  and  in  part  he  was  deposed  by  his 

591  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  363. 

5 94  The  annotatorsto  the  Hall.  Nachrr.  say,  I.,  304 :  "  General  dissatisfaction 
arose  with  Stoever  and  Kraft,  and  the  congregation  resolved  unanimously  to 
turn  to  Muhlenberg  for  a  pastor  from  Halle  who  would  be  able  to  unite  all 
Lutherans." 
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deacons.  With  affairs  in  this  condition,  I  was  called  the  first  time,  1743,  to  the 
Tulpehocken,  59s  and  found  there  three  parties.  Ten  or  twelve  families  clung 
to  the  old  Church  and  had  Moravian  brethren  as  pastors.  Another  little  flock 
adhered  to  Mr.  St.    The  third  party  adhered  to  the  newly  begun  Church,  but 

had  no  pastor. 

"  This  latter  party  desired  help  from  my  superiors  and  me.  But  I  could 
not  yet  promise  them  anything,  since  I  was  entirely  alone  and  Tulpehocken 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  my  congregations." 

Such  lack  of  harmony  in  the  young  Christ  Church  was  not  improved  by  the 
arrival  of  its  first  shepherd. 

This  was  Muhlenberg's  first  visit  to  the  Tulpehocken. 
It  bore  consequences  of  which  he  himself  little  dreamed, 
viz.,  ihe  establishment  of  a  life-friendship  and  a  blood- 
relationship  between  Conrad  Weiser  and  himself.  "  Muhl- 
enberg became  acquainted  with  Weiser  when  he  visited 
the  Tulpehocken  in  1743,  and  two  years  later  married  his 
daughter."  596 

The  Call  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  1743. 
In  July  or  August,  1743,  a  new  personality  of  a  very 
positive  and  disturbing  character  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
field.  It  was  the  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner  who  had  come  from 
New  England  to  seek  a  congregation.  Muhlenberg  writes  : 
"  I  received  him  as  one  should  receive  a  stranger  and 
promised  to  journey  with  him  to  several  places  and  seek 
congregations,  if  he  would  labor  with  me  to  a  common 
end.    Wagner  was  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  of  whose 

695  This  is  corroborated  in  full  by  Kurtz'  Diary  {Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  201 ):  "  But 
soon  Stoever  also  had  spoiled  everything,  as  he  did  at  all  places,  so  also  here, 
by  his  disorderly  and  godless  life.  The  congregation  dismissed  him,  called 
Pastor  Muhlenberg,  who  preached  to  them  several  times,  until  following  this, 
Mr.  Wagner  arrived  in  the  country  from  Wuertemberg  and  sought  a  charge. 
He  accepted  the  congregation  and  was  its  preacher  several  years.  But  as  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  congregation,  he  resigned.  The  con- 
gregation again  addressed  itself  to  Messrs.  Muhlenberg  and  Brunnholtz." 

Weiser  says  that  Stoever's  party  "had  addressed  itself  to  Pastor  Muhlen- 
berg to  get  a  preacher  in  accordance  with  the  original  determination  and  call 
that  had  been  sent  to  Court  Preacher  Ziegenhagen." 

596  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  181. 
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credentials  and  character  there  was  no  question.  I  travelled 
with  him  to  Indianfield  and  Old  Goshenhoppen.  But  no 
congregation  wishes  to  receive  him,  since  his  '  gifts'  —  as 
the  people  say  —  do  not  please  them.  From  thence  Mr. 
Wagner  597  journeyed  alone  to  Lancaster  and  sought  an  open 
door,  but  complained  to  me  after  his  return,  that  he  had 
had  differences  with  Mr.  Kraft  and  Mr.  Stoever,  which 
Mr.  Stoever  confirms  in  his  letter.  At  last  I  consulted 
with  Mr.  Wagner,  promising  to  write  to  him  in  New  Eng- 

697  Ancestry,  Early  Life  and  Family  of  the  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner. 

The  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  who  reached  Pennsylvania,  via  New  England, 
in  the  year  1743,  was  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished  ancestry  in  Wurtemberg. 
The  founder  of  the  Wagner  family  lived  in  the  town  of  Hildenheim,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  name  was  H.  G.Wagner.  He  was 
a  coppersmith  and  justice.  His  son  Tobias,  who  was  born  in  1598,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  ability  was  sent  to  his  grandfather,  Tobias  Wagner,  the 
coppersmith  at  Nordlingen,  in  order  to  attend  the  Latin  School.  Rising  stead- 
ily, he  studied  theology  in  the  Stipend  at  Tubingen  in  1621.  In  1624  he  was 
called  as  pastor  to  Esslingen,  and  in  1653  became  the  "Dekan  of  the  Tubingen 
Diocese."  From  there  he  became  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Tubingen 
University  and  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Theology.  He  finally  died  as  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen  on  August  12,  1680,  leaving  sixteen  children  and 
forty-four  grandchildren.  Among  his  writings  were  polemics  against  Jacob 
Bohme  and  against  the  prevailing  scepticism  connected  with  the  Carthusian 
Philosophy.  One  of  his  grandchildren  wrote  a  Latin  poem  lamenting  his 
death.    This  was  the  father  of  our  American  Tobias  Wagner. 

Our  Wagner  probably  became  pastor  at  Horkheim  in  1733  and  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1733,  married  a  daughter  of  Franciscus  de  Georgiis,  professor  of  French 
and  Italian  in  the  Fiirstliches  Collegium  at  Tubingen.  In  1742  he  emigrated 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  with  a  band  of  colonists  to  New  England,  set- 
tling in  Waldoboro,  now  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but  then  in  Massachusetts. 
(For  information  concerning  this  German  colony  in  Maine  see  Hall.  Nachrr., 
I.,  433,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Sachse  in  Lutheran  Church  Review.  See  also  for  infor- 
mation on  the  history  of  the  colony,  Deutsche  Pioneer,  Cincinnati,  1882,  Volume 
XIV.,  No.  1.) 

Pastor  Wagner  had  five  children  when  he  came  to  America.  One  of  these 
subsequently  married  G.  Heintzelmann  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
came the  ancestor  of  Major  General  Heintzelman,  who  was  born  September 
13,  1835,  at  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  at  Washing- 
ton, May  1,  1880,  and  was  buried  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  His  youngest  son, 
born  June  26,  1738,  in  this  country,  whose  daughter  married  John  Stille,  Decem- 
ber 19,  181 1,  became  the  ancestor  of  Alfred  J.  Stille,  M.D.,  and  Provost  Charles 
Stille,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  433,  434). 
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land,  when  and  as  soon  as  a  door  should  open  to  him  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  therefore  returned  again  to  his  family 
in  New  England. 59S 

The  folks  at  Tulpehocken  by  this  time  had  caught  some 
wind  of  Wagner,  partly  from  Lancaster  and  in  part  from 
Muhlenberg  himself,  who  had  spoken  well  of  him.  Mean- 
while the  impatient  Mr.  Wagner  did  not  wait  for  the 
promised  letter  that  should  be  sent  to  New  England,  but 
unexpectedly  arrived  once  more  in  Philadelphia  with  his 
family.  As  moreover  the  notorious  Andrea  had  come  to 
Pennsylvania  just  at  this  time,  and  had  gotten  an  inkling 
that  there  was  a  place  open  in  the  Tulpehocken,  Muhlen- 
berg warned  the  Tulpehocken  folks  against  this  dissolute 
Andrea  and  recommended  Wagner  highly.  The  latter 
shortly  thereafter  journeyed  thither. 599 

On  Muhlenberg's  recommendation,  the  congregation  at 
Tulpehocken  elected  Wagner,  and  he  entered  into  his 
office  on  October  25,  1743.  600  The  agreement  was  first 
that  he  was  to  serve  for  one  year. 601 

The  records  of  Christ  Church  were  begun  by  Pastor 
Wagner  in  1743,  and  are  contained  in  a  stout,  well-bound, 
small  size,  quarto  volume.  The  title-page  has  already 
begun  to  fade,  but  most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  volume 
are  still  quite  legible.  The  book  opens  with  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  old  church  and  the  rise  of  the  new  church. 
The  copy  of  the  document  deposited  in  the  corner-stone, 
to  which  we  referred  above,  follows.  Then  comes  Wag- 
ner's account  of  his  call  and  of  the  consecration  of  the 


598 Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  435. 
5»9  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  435. 

600  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  304. 

601  Wagner  did  not  serve  Northkill  congregation  during  his  stay  in  the  Tul- 
pehocken, nor  the  Muddy  Creek  congregation  while  he  served  New  Holland. 
Both  of  these  stood  loyal  to  Stoever. 
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church.  The  baptisms,  the  marriages,  the  confirmations 
and  the  communicants  are  then  recorded. 

There  is  also  a  list  of  the  deacons,  and  a  final  brief  en- 
try made  by  Pastor  Wagner  at  the  end  of  the  volume.602 

The  records  of  Christ  Church  tell  us  that  on  the  same 
day  in  October  on  which  Wagner  entered  into  his  pastorate 
Andreas  Wolf  and  John  Nicolus  Schwengel  were  made 
deacons.  The  records  also  show  baptisms  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  that  on  the  25th  of  December  George  Graef 
and  Adam  Lasch  were  made  deacons. 

Five  weeks  later,  on  Christinas  day,  the  building  which 
had  gone  up  so  steadily  during  the  summer  months  of  1743, 
under  the  direction  of  the  building  committee,  was  solemnly 
consecrated. 

"After  the  above  named  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  completed  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  Building  Committee,  Abraham  Laukand  Michel  Mueller, 
appointed  by  the  Congregation,  that  the  same  could  be  occupied  for  the  first 
time  on  the  high  festival  of  Christmas,  1743,  the  Congregation  requested  a 
pastor  from  the  Most  Reverend  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a  Lutheran 
Minister  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  As  M.  Tobias  Wagner  had  come  as  a 
Lutheran  Minister  from  Wuertemburg,  via  New  England,  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
promised  the  Congregation  that  he  [Wagner]  would  move  up  and  serve  this 
church  and  Congregation.  He  followed  in  God's  name  and  not  only  solemnly 
consecrated  the  Church  on  Holy  Christmas  Day,  with  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
basis  according  to  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  set  it  apart  for  the 
holy  service  of  God  with  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  that  many  souls  might 
be  edified  in  the  same  and  led  to  eternal  life  ;  but  he  also  performed  the  follow- 
ing ministerial  acts  by  preaching,  catechetical  instruction,  baptizing,  admin- 
istering the  Lord's  Supper,  marriages,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  God  Grant 
His  Blessing  on  the  same  that  we  may  find  the  fruits  of  the  same  with  joy  in 
eternal  life."603 

Thus  pastor  Wagner  had  the  satisfaction  on  this  most 
joyous  day  of  all  the  year  of  beginning  his  work  in  the  new 
held  with  the  joyful  act  of  setting  apart  a  new  church  for 

602  An  English  translation  of  important  parts  of  these  records  will  be  found 

n  Dr.  Schantz's  Sesqui-Ceuiennial  Discourse. 
60?From  The  Christ  Church  Record. 
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the  work  of  God  in  that  region,  of  opening  its  Church 
Record,  and  of  standing  at  the  head  of  an  organization 
which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  male  supporters. 

But  this  joy  was  external  and  short-lived.  In  addition 
to  the  difficulties  in  Wagner's  nature  and  disposition,  of 


A  PAGE  FROM  CHRIST  TULPEHOCKEN  RECORD.     CHRISTMAS,  1743. 

which  we  shall  speak  shortly,  there  was  his  large  f amity, 
highly  cultured,  and  accustomed  to  many  comforts,  now 
thrown  upon  this  new  flock  in  the  wilderness,  which  was 
not  prepared  to  support  them  as  they  desired.  Moreover 
his  call  to  them  was  only  ad  interim.  But  worst  of  all, 
the  party  spirit  and  confusion  in  the  Tulpehocken  had  by 
no  means  subsided  with  the  arrival  of  Wagner,  and  Wagner 
himself  was  not  the  man  to  conciliate  the  various  elements 
of  opposition.    One  large  portion  still  clave  to  pastor 
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Stoever ;  the  old  Rieth  Church  was  still  connected  with  the 
Moravians,  and  Muhlenberg  says  that  the  party  of  the 
new  stone  Christ  Church  was  "very  weak."  604  Rev. 
Stoever  and  his  party  were  bitter  against  Rev.  Wagner. 
Muhlenberg  begged  Stoever  to  withdraw  from  his  party 
and  to  turn  his  adherents  over  to  Rev.  Wagner,  but 
received  a  rambling  and  contrary  reply. 

Wagner  himself,  who  was  of  violent  and  irascible  tem- 
perament, and  who  was  obliged  to  see  his  party  becom- 
ing too  weak  to  support  his  strong  family,  plainly  showed 
disappointment  and  appeared  to  vent  it  on  whomsoever 
came  across  his  path. 

"  He  had  no  regular  written  call  from  our  party,  and  the  elders  and  deacons 
were  continually  lamenting-  the  state  of  affairs,  and  after  a  little  time  per- 
sistently complained  that  too  few  services  were  held.  I  begged  Rev.  Wagner 
again  and  again  to  have  patience  with  the  poor  conditions  and  not  to  desert  the 
post,  and  also  at  his  desire  promised  to  write  our  patrons  and  the  fathers  in 
Europe  and  to  see  whether  help  could  not  be  had  there.  The  reply  came,  but 
I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  show  it  to  Rev.  Wagner,  because  I  pitied  his 
wretched  condition.  He  himself  saw  very  well  that  in  the  long  run  he  would 
not  be  able  to  subsist  at  Tulpehocken  and  that  the  little  flock  was  becoming 
more  and  more  involved  in  difficulty.  The  elders  and  deacons  begged  that  I 
should  remove  pastor  Wagner,  and  better  his  condition.  But  that  was  more 
than  I  could  do.  For  one  cannot  here  force  any  one  upon  free  people.  Yet  I 
still  hoped  to  find  a  better  situation  for  Rev.  Wagner  but  I  could  not  force  the 
thing.  I  wished  to  receive  him  into  my  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown,  New  Providence  and  New  Hanover  but  could  not  gain  the  consent 
of  my  elders.  I  proposed  him  to  the  congregations  on  the  Raritan,  but  they 
did  not  want  him."  605 

Meanwhile  the  Tulpehocken  people  were  begging  Muh- 
lenberg to  give  them  one  of  the  newly  arrived  ministers, 
who  had  no  family.606 

The  Rev.  Wagner  had  gotten  the  idea  into  his  head,  and 
would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise,  that  Muhlenberg  was 
salaried  by  the  Anglican  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

604  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  435. 

605  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  435. 
so*  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  363. 
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Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  A  number  of  times  he  gave 
Muhlenberg  to  understand  that  he  should  write  to  Halle 
and  beg  for  a  stipend,  that  he  might  be  able  to  remain  at 
Tulpehocken  and  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

After  the  first  year  of  wretchedness  had  passed,  the  con- 
gregation accepted  him  for  the  second  year  in  the  same 
temporary  manner.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1744  and  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1745.  In  1744  ne  confirmed  a  class 
of  ten  catechumens.  He  celebrated  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion three  times  a  year,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
communicants  participated. 

In  the  summer  of  1745  Muhlenberg  himself  arrived  in 
the  Tulpehocken  with  a  new  pastor  sent  him  from  Halle. 
Another  very  joyous  event  took  place  in  this  year  1745, 
namely,  the  marriage  of  Muhlenberg  to  the  daughter  of 
Conrad  Weiser.  Rev.  Wagner  performed  the  ceremony 
and  entered  it  as  follows  upon  the  church  record:  ii  Se 
Wol.  Ehr-wuerden  Herr  Heinrich  Melchior  Muehlenberg, 
best  verdienter  Lutherischer  Prediger  des-,  mit  Jungfer 
Anna  Maria  Weiser  in,  des  Hoch  Edlen  H.  Justus,  Con- 
rad Weiser's  allhier  H.  ledige  Tochter,  -proclamirt  und 
copulirt  Freitags  nach  Ostern." 

In  this  year  1745,  Pastor  Wagner  confirmed  thirteen 
persons.  The  total  number  of  baptisms  during  his  pasto- 
rate was  seventy-two. 

But  the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg  in  this  region,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  marriage,  now  became  the  occasion  of  re- 
newed supplication  on  the  part  of  the  Tulpehocken  elders. 
They  came  and  told  him  that  if  only  he  would  send  one  of 
the  newly  arrived  men  from  Halle  to  Tulpehocken,  both 
the  Stoever  party  and  the  Moravian  congregation  would 
again  unite  with  Mr.  Wagner's  people.  They  were  so 
strongly  possessed  of  this  idea  that  they  could  scarcely  rest. 
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Therefore,  says  Muhlenberg:  "One  Sunday  when  Mr. 
Wagner  was  absent  on  a  visit  I  made  this  experiment.  I  took 
our  Order  of  call  and  the  articles  ;  and  said,  after  the  close 
of  the  service,  that  those  present  should  sign  their  names 
to  the  same,  that  I  might  be  able  to  see  how  many  of  the 

(iW    JkuAi  ivy  ,  -l^/i^Jc.^^  ^ 

FACSIMILE  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  MUHLENBERG'S  MARRIAGE  MADE  BY 
WAGNER  IN  CHRIST  TULPEHOCKEN  RECORD. 

two  other  parties  would  join  us,  and  would  with  those  who 
were  still  remaining  to  us  hold  to  our  Order."  Muhlenberg 
felt  that  he  had  the  right  to  do  this,  since  he  had  placed 
Wagner  in  the  field,  and  since  the  congregation  had  not 
received  him  permanently,  and  still  accorded  to  Muhlen- 
berg a  higher  pastoral  authority  and  supervision.  Mu- 
hlenberg says  : 

"The  congregation  had  agreed  only  temporarily  with  Wagner  for  another 
year,  and  I  was  told  repeatedly  that  all  three  parties  in  the  Tulpehocken 
would  again  unite  if  one  from  us  would  be  their  preacher."  Therefore, 
"After  the  service,  I  laid  a  written  call  before  the  congregation  and  promised 
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to  secure  one  of  our  preachers  for  them  if  all  three  parties  would  unite  and 
would  support  the  said  pastor  in  a  very  economical  and  yet  sufficient  manner. 
They  were  to  subscribe  their  names  and  indicate  what  each  of  them  would 
contribute  annually.  But  not  a  single  one  of  the  other  two  parties  came  near. 
They  permitted  the  third  party  to  subscribe  the  document  alone.  Then  I  said 
to  them,  '  You  see  that  none  of  the  others  have  come,  and  those  who  have 
signed,  are  pastor  Wagner's  parishioners.  Therefore  I  cannot  help  you.  You 
must  retain  pastor  Wagner  until  he  finds  another  opportunity  which  will  place 
him  in  better  circumstances  ;  and  you  must  give  us  time  to  report  to  the  Fath- 
ers at  Halle  607  and  to  await  the  indications  as  to  the  ways  and  means  which 

607  The  following  is  the  report  that  Muhlenberg  made  to  the  Fathers  at 
Halle  :  "In  connection  with  the  circumstances  surrounding  my  marriage  I  have 
been  obliged  to  visit  the  Tulpehocken  three  times  this  year.  The  first  time  it 
was  to  visit  the  congregations  there,  where  Mr.  Wagner  is.  The  second  time 
it  was  to  go  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Brunnholtz  to  the  wedding.  The  third 
time  it  was  to  visit  the  congregations  again  because  they  had  to  some  extent 
gotten  into  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wagner,  and  also  on  this  account,  because  I  was 
to  prepare  my  wife's  brothers  and  sisters  for  confirmation  ?.nd  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  congregations  were  not  fully  satisfied  with  Mr.  Wagner 
and  desired  that  I  should  write  to  our  honorable  Fathers  and  request  a  faith- 
ful preacher  from  them,  I  accordingly  drew  up  an  English  petition  in  the 
form  of  a  call  and  bound  the  congregation  by  signature  that  if  Mr.  Wagner 
left,  I  or  my  colleagues  would  help  them  in  the  interim  until  our  honorable 
Fathers  should  send  an  efficient  preacher. 

"  Inasmuch  then  as  the  congregation  is  bound  to  me  and  Mr.  Brunnholtz  we 
can  give  a  call  to  such  a  faithful  servant  whom  the  Fathers  elect  containing 
the  following  articles  :  We,  the  Church-wardens  and  members  of  the  Congre- 
gation, desire,  call  and  denominate  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Muehlenberg  to  be  our  law- 
full  and  true  Minister  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Augsb.  Confession  as 
long  as  he  pleaseth  and  continues  to  be  a  true  Minister  upon  the  following 
Articuls  vid :  i)  We  will  assist  in  every  good  direction  the  Rev.  Muehlenberg 
or  his  successor  or  whom  he  sendeth  to  be  our  Minister  etc.  2)  Our  lawfull 
Minister  H.  M.  Muehlenberg  shall  have  liberty  to  send  another  Minister  of  the 
College  etc.  3)  No  other  Minister  shall  be  admitted  to  preach  or  to  administer 
the  ordinances  in  our  new-built  Church  without  the  consent  of  Mr.  M.  4)  We 
promise  to  build  a  house  upon  that  piece  of  ground,  belonging  to  our  Congre- 
gation for  the  use  of  our  Minister,  and  leave  the  whole  church  land  to  him  to 
improve  etc.  and  to  feed  and  furnish  him  with  all  necessaries — as  our  sub- 
scription witnesseth  — etc.  5)  For  every  funeral  sermon  shall  be  payed  5  shill- 
ing and  for  a  coupel  to  join  6  shilling. 

"  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wagner  again  came  to  an  understanding  with  them  I  was 
quiet.  But  now  they  have  given  Mr.  Wagner  up  again  and  he  them  so  that  he 
will  remove  to  another  place  next  spring.  What  shall  we  now  do?  The 
church  now  stands  here  forsaken.  According  to  my  contract  we  should  now 
come  to  their  help.  If  we  do  not  the  Moravians  are  here  and  offer  inducements 
and  on  the  other  side  the  naughty  Stoever  is  active. 
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God  may  show  through  them.  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  such  mechanical 
arguments,  or  else  I  would  have  had  no  rest."    Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  364. 

"  But  after  Mr.  Wagner  had  learned  from  others  and  from  myself  that  I  had 
made  an  experiment  608  of  getting  signatures  in  Tulpehocken,  he  became  vio- 
lently angry,  supposing  that  I  had  done  it  with  false  and  treacherous  intent."  609 
"He  said  I  had  wished  to  dispose  of  him  secretly,  though  he  should  have  re- 
membered that  the  little  congregation  had  appealed  to  me  before  he  came  into 
the  country  and  had  only  accepted  him  ad  interim,  and  had  left  the  oversight 
in  my  hand  up  to  this  time,  and  had  sought  help  through  me  of  our  authori- 
ties. In  addition  Mr.  Wagner  can  show  no  regular  call  to  come  into  this  land, 
but  came  here  from  his  own  impulse,  and  offered  himself.  I  have  been  neces- 
sitated both  to  examine  into  and  unravel  the  intricate  conditions  of  this  land, 
until  the  Lord  in  His  providence  Himself  makes  matters  less  complicated  and 
opens  the  door."  610 

"  Some  doubtless  would  do  something  toward  the  payment  of  passage  as  also 
my  father-in-law,  but  the  people  would  like  to  see  the  man  first.  Then,  the 
good  people  have  built  a  new  beautiful  large  stone  church  of  their  own  means 
and  must  exert  themselves  exceedingly  if  they  now  also  must  build  a  parson- 
age. 

"If  the  good  fathers  could  and  would  send  an  experienced  talented  person 
as  soon  as  possible  we  would  in  the  meantime  do  what  we  could. 

"  The  Moravians  are  still  continuing  their  affair  in  a  half  hearted  way  in  the 
Tulpehocken  and  still  claim  to  be  Lutherans.  They  have  also  built  a  little 
stone  church.  If  a  faithful  servant  were  to  come  here,  he  could  get  a  large 
field,  for  the  country  is  possessed  far  and  wide  by  German  people  and  my 
father-in-law  who  is  justice  of  the  peace  here  would  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
every  respect. 

"  But  what  shall  we  now  do  ?  The  people  desire  that  we  shall  give  them  Mr. 
Kurtz  in  the  interim  until  the  honorable  Fathers  send  some  one.  They  would 
gladly  be  pleased  with  a  catechist  or  a  substitute  for  this  period  of  time.  If 
the  field  is  left  open  others  will  eat  the  grass  that  they  have  not  sown.  Will 
not  the  honorable  Fathers  do  what  they  can  for  the  congregation  which  is  now 
drawing  its  last  breaths.*  *  *  The  bad  fish  as  well  as  the  good  ones  are 
pressing  the  net  and  wish  to  tear  it !  Come  ye  brethren  out  of  Europe  and 
help  to  draw  !  Meanwhile  we  here  will  continue  singing,  Befiehl  du  deine 
wege."    (Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  117,  118.) 

608  The  reason  for  this  procedure  no  one  can  really  understand  excepting 
God.  1 ,  The  little  flock  that  adhered  to  us  and  Mr.  Wagner  had  not  yet  subscribed 
to  any  Order  and  Call.  2,  Mr.  Wagner  was  not  in  a  position  to  increase  this 
little  flock,  and  could  not  permanently  subsist  here.  3,  There  was  no  aid  to 
hope  for  from  Europe.  4,  The  Stoever  party  pretended  to  have  a  right  to  the 
new  Church  and  wished  to  enter  it  with  their  Mr.  Stoever.  5,  My  object  was 
not  to  drive  away  Mr.  Wagner,  but  to  put  him  on  a  more  solid  footing,  either 
to  retain  him  in  Tulpehocken  or  as  opportunity  offered  to  find  a  congregation 
in  better  circumstances  for  him. 

609  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  436. 
el0Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  364. 
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At  first  Pastor  Wagner  was  very  violent. 

"  He  spoke  bitterly  against  the  elders,  and  wrote  also  to  me  whether  one  of 
us  would  not  accept  the  call  to  the  Tulpehocken  and  consume  his  salary  there. 
The  elders  were  not  willing  to  sign  the  new  paper  of  Mr.  Wagner,  nor  to  be- 
come security  for  his  salary." 

But  after  a  little  the  difficulties  were  compromised  for 
the  moment.  Wagner  actually  made  a  visit  to  Muhlen- 
berg at  the  Trappe  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Augustus  Church  there  on  the  6th  of  October,  1745, 
and  assisted  in  the  consecration  service.611  Wagner  re- 
mained at  his  post  until  April  30,  1746. 612 

"Then  he  threw  up  the  congregation,  with  great  feeling  against  me  be- 
cause he  thought  I  had  highly  insulted  him.  He  retained  the  congregation 
in  Heidelberg,  and  believed  he  had  the  right  either  to  abandon  or  to  force 
'  the  little  congregation  above.'  I  wrote  therefore  to  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
'  the  little  congregation  above  '  and  begged  that  they  should  not  allow  Mr.  Wag- 
ner to  depart,  as  the  enclosure  of  January  13,  1746,  witnesses.  Mr.  Wagner  I 
believe  read  this  letter  and  said  I  had  cut  his  head  off  and  now  wished  to  put 
it  on  again." 

"I  found  then  that  Mr.  Wagner  had  no  insight  into  the  circumstances  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  imagined  that  one  could  bend  and  force  the  people  here  in 
Pennsylvania  as  in  Germany  with  the  secular  or  consistorial  arm  of  the  law. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.    Experience  proves  something  different."  613 

When  finally  the  spring  of  1746  arrived,  Mr.  Wagner  left 
the  Tulpehocken  with  his  family  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
and  the  new  Christ  congregation  was  already  without  a 
shepherd. 

The  Subsequent  Career  of  the  Rev.  Tobias 
Wagner,  and  his  Relations  to  Muhlen- 
berg AND  WITH  STOEVER.  1746-1759. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1746  when  Mr.  Wagner  left  the  Tulpe- 
hocken. He  removed  to  Alsace  perhaps  near  the  present 
city  of  Reading,  and  built  a  new  house  "  on  the  street  on 

811  New  Providence  Church  Record. 
6,2  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  304. 
&™Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  436. 
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the  Schuylkill  in  the  hope  that  a  new  town  would  be  laid 
out  there."614  His  house  was  on  the  road  to  Easton.  He 
probably  resided  here  in  Alsace  until  his  return  to  Ger- 
many. Already  at  this  time  he  had  bought  some  land  in 
the  Tulpehocken,  and  six  years  later  (1752)  he  bought  an 
estate  at  his  new  place  of  residence. 

In  all  he  served  thirteen  Lutheran  congregations  then 
rising  so  rapidly  in  the  Berks  and  Lancaster  districts.  It 
was  his  custom  to  preach  to  each  congregation  either  once 
in  two  weeks,  or  once  a  month.  In  1743,  in  addition  to 
Tulpehocken,  he  had  "Richmond,"  and  kept  it  for  six- 
teen years.  In  1744  he  went  from  Tulpehocken  to 
"Freunds"  and  "  Northkill,"  holding  these  two  churches 
for  two  years. 

In  1745  he  became  pastor  at  "  Bern,"  holding  it  for  five 
years.  In  1746  he  removed  to  Alsace,  and  according  to 
the  Hall.  Nachrr.,  became  pastor  therein  June,  1747, 615 
and  somewhat  later  he  took  charge  of  the  Schwarzwald 
congregation.  These  congregations  really  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Muhlenberg,  and  it  is  possible  that  Muhlen- 
berg held  a  service  at  Schwarzwald  on  April  13,  while 
Wagner  was  serving  the  congregation  regularly.  In  1753 
and  1754  Wagner  was  no  longer  pastor  there.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  get  on  with  the  people. 

In  1748  the  departure  of  Rev.  Wagner  from  the  Tulpe- 
hocken came  up  at  the  first  Convention  of  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Minutes  report  it  under  the  start- 
ling head  : 

"Mr.  Wagner  Accuses  Mr.  Muhlenberg  of  Having  Driven  Him 
from  Tulpehocken." 

"The  Tulpehocken  elders  were  asked,  according  to  their  best  knowledge 
and  conscience,  to  inform  the  meeting  as  to  this  matter. 

814 Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  364. 

615  His  " Abschieds-Rede  "  places  his  Alsace  pastorate  from  1748  to  1752. 
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"The  Church  Council  of  Tulpehocken  answered:  (1)  Mr.  Muhlenberg-  did 
not  force  himself  upon  them  ;  (2)  The  congregation  and  its  elders  have  since 
1742  urgently  requested  Mr.  Muhlenberg  to  take  charge  of  them  ;  (3)  Mr. 
Wagner  himself  resigned  in  Tulpehocken,  as  he  never  succeeded  in  Tulpe- 
hocken, and  the  divisions  in  the  congregation  continually  increased.  They 
proposed  to  wait  to  see  how  matters  would  go  this  year.  The  elders  are  ex- 
horted to  prayer." 

Meantime  Rev.  Wagner  made  affiliations  in  a  strange 
direction.  Although  he  and  John  Caspar  Stoever  had  been 
rivals  in  the  Tulpehocken,  and  Stoever  had  refused,  on 
Wagner's  entrance  there,  to  abandon  his  party  and  his 
claim  to  church  rights  in  favor  of  Wagner,  yet  after  Wag- 
ner left  the  Tulpehocken  they  became  very  good  friends. 
It  may  have  been  their  mutual  antipathy  to  Muhlenberg 
and  the  Hallensians,  which  perhaps  was  brought  to  its 
highest  climax  by  the  organization  of  the  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  without  them  in  1748,  that  drew  them  much 
more  closely  together.  A  year  or  two  later  Muhlenberg 
reports  that  the  two  were  great  friends,016  and  that  Conrad 
Weiser  thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  "  if  we  could  keep 
up  a  distant  connection  with  Messrs.  Wagner  and  Stoever, 
since  they  both  still  live  in  Pennsylvania  and  must  be 
tolerated,  so  that  they  may  according  to  their  measure 
gather  with  us,  and  not  destroy." 

Both  of  them  had  been  busy  in  circulating  evil  rumors 
and  suspicions  among  the  common  people  reflecting  at  the 
least  on  the  orthodoxy  and  on  the  wrong  liturgical  prac- 
tices of  the  Hallensians,  and  we  are  told  they  actually  in- 
tended establishing  a  sort  of  Synod  of  their  own  as  a  rival 
to  the  newly  begun  Ministerium  of  1748. 617 

The  Synod  met  in  spring,  and  by  fall  Wagner  was  car- 
rying on  the  rivalry  in  a  very  practical  style.  He  was 
working  his  way  toward  the  acceptancy  of  a  doubtful  call 

616  "  He  [Stoever]  was  a  great  friend  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner." 
61 V.  p.  265  supra. 
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to  Earltown,  though  Rev.  Handschuh  of  Lancaster  still 
was  pastor  there. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  just  before  the  First  of  Advent 
in  1748,  pastor  Handschuh  at  Lancaster,  notified  Earltown 
that  the  exposure  to  winter  weather  and  his  own  weakness 
would  oblige  him  to  postpone  his  service  there  for  the  three 
worst  winter  months,  and  to  appoint  a  lay  reader.  A  few 
weeks  later  (December  28)  after  the  service  at  Lancaster, 
Handschuh  heard  from  a  deacon  of  Earltown  how  "  the 
low-minded "  at  Earltown  had  asked  Pastor  Wagner  to 
preach  in  their  church  on  Epiphany.  This  man  desired 
advice  as  to  the  giving  over  of  the  church  key. 

"  As  I  observed  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hand  it  over,  I  said  that  might  should 
give  place  to  right,  that  all  strife  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  necessary  pre- 
sentation should  be  made  to  Pastor  Wagner  on  his  arrival,  how  the  congregation 
still  had  their  regular  minister,  who  had  simply  omitted  the  service  for  three 
months  and  that  these  two  men  with  their  self-made  adherents  could  not  make 
themselves  out  a  congregation  nor  call  him  as  pastor.  All  this  the  deacon 
promised  to  observe  in  the  most  faithful  manner."    Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  678. 

Nevertheless  Wagner  became  pastor  (September,  1748, 
says  another  account)  at  Earltown,  remaining  such  until 
January,  1755. 

The  next  spring  a  totally  unexpected  occurrence  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  general  state  of  affairs.  It  was  in  May, 
1750.  Muhlenberg  had  come  to  Lancaster.  While  there 
he  happened  to  meet  Pastor  Stoever  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  elders  of  the  church,  and  as  he  had  recently  come 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  Stoever  (partly  through  con- 
ciliatory efforts  of  Weiser),  having  learned  that  Stoever  was 
still  highly  respected  in  his  congregations,  and  that  Stoever 
himself  had  passed  through  an  illness,  to  his  spiritual  bene- 
fit, and  in  view  of  the  fact  also  that  Kurtz  had  recently 
interfered  in  one  of  Stoever's  parishes  ;  Muhlenberg  told 
him  that  if  he  (Muhlenberg)  knew  it  would  be  for  the  com- 
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mon  good,  he  would  like  to  invite  him  to  Synod,  provided 
his  colleagues  agreed. 618 

Turning:  to  Stoever  he  said  :  "  Would  you  perhaps  come  ?  "  Stoever  replied 
that  he  could  not  yet  say,  but  would  have  to  confer  concerning  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Wagner.  Muhlenberg-  replied  :  "If  it  should  occur,  it  could  not  at 
first  be  more  than  a  neighborly  friendliness,  and  for  that  we  would  also  invite 
Mr.  Wagner,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  affairs  that  up  to  this  time  have  been 
agitated  to  the  detriment  of  both  sides." 

When  the  day  arrived,  June  19,  1750,  Stoever  did  not 
come  but  Wagner  was  present.  Stoever  had  forgotten  that 
Muhlenberg's  invitation  was  conditional,  and  had  spread 
the  news  of  the  reconciliation  among  his  congregations. 
On  the  other  hand  Muhlenberg's  colleagues  would  not  give 
consent  to  Stoever  and  Wagner's  presence,  until  the  last 
minute  when  they  invited  both  to  be  there  on  the  day  after 
Synod!  This  was  done  with  the  idea  of  resolving  their 
misunderstandings  in  a  private  conference  as  between  cler- 
gymen. But  Mr.  Stoever  was  furious  at  the  idea  that  he 
was  to  come  post  festum,  and  staid  away. 619 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Wagner  was  present,  with  the  follow- 
ing result,  reported  by  Muhlenberg,  in  the  manuscript  of 
his  diary : 

"The  clergy  still  remained  in  session  and  awaited  Mr.  Wagner,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  19th  of  June,  poured  out  his  complaints  and  established  a 
neighborly  amnesty  with  us.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  us  and 
to  him." 

The  "  amnesty  "  appears  to  have  endured  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  Pastor  Wagner  was  not  present  at  the  following 
annual  meetings  of  the  Synod.  The  fact  is  that  before  long 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  succeeding  the  Hallensian  Hand- 
schuh  in  Lancaster  itself,  having  been  sent  there  as  supply 
by  Muhlenberg,  and  becoming  pastor  there  in  1751.620 


618  V.  p.  267,  supra. 

619  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  587. 

620  V.  p.  320  supra. 
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But  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  term  was  short.  He  resigned 
in  November,  1752. 

All  this  time  he  had  continued  to  reside  in  Alsace.  From 
his  home  here  he  probably  had  five  miles  to  Schwarzwald, 
fifteen  miles  to  Moselem,  twenty-five  miles  to  New  Holland 
and  thirty-six  miles  to  Lancaster.  Reading  had  been 
formally  organized  in  1748.  Wagner  held  service  for  the 
Lutherans  in  a  private  house  and  organized  a  congrega- 
tion. When  Muhlenberg  visited  Reading  in  March,  1751, 
Wagner  had  already  been  in  office  there  for  a  time.  In 
the  spring  of  1752  the  building  of  the  church  began,  but 
there  was  now  dissatisfaction  with  Wagner.  When  the 
church  building  was  ready  to  be  used  in  October,  1753,  the 
congregation  turned  to  the  Ministerium  for  a  pastor,  and 
the  church  was  dedicated  by  Muhlenberg.621 

Earlier  in  the  year,  in  March,  Muhlenberg  had  trouble 
with  a  disorderly  "Wagner  party  in  Germantown."  To 
meet  it,  Muhlenberg  preached  in  the  meeting  house  in 
Germantown  and  declared  how  they  were  to  act  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  and  that  the  services  hereafter  as  here- 
tofore would  be  conducted  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets  and  our  brethren  in  the  faith. 

"The  'large  party  '  had  called  Mr.  Wagner  and  had  gathered  to  the  church 
from  great  distances.  They  also  at  the  same  time  caused  a  written  call  to  be 
read  in  the  church,  to  call  a  clergyman  from  Wuertemberg,  about  which  they 
could  not  become  entirely  unanimous.  The  whole  proceeding  was  published 
in  the  German  paper  and  not  with  favorable  intent  toward  us.  The  leaders  of 
the  whole  party  threatened  that  soon  a  revolt  would  arise  in  Philadelphia  and 
then  in  all  our  united  congregations,  and  that  the  Halle  pietists  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  land.  In  the  midst  of  this  disturbance  Rev.  Gerock  arrived  from 
Wuertemberg,  who  spoke  in  a  very  devout  manner  and  visited  us.  Though 
it  had  been  announced  in  the  German  paper  that  he  would  preach  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  in  Germantown,  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  disturbance  but 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Lancaster."  622 

621  Hall.  Nachrr.,  p.  571. 

e22Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  705.    (We  have  condensed  Muhlenberg's  account.) 
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The  Character  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner. 
What  a  wonderful  aid  to  Lutheranism  in  Pennsylvania 
Wagner  might  have  been  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Muhlenberg  !  Between  the  two,  the  whole  field 
between  Philadelphia  and  the  Susquehanna  might  have 
been  reduced  to  some  sort  of  order,  and  many  a  later  local 
trouble  and  outbreak  would  have  been  avoided.  But, 
though  Muhlenberg  made  great  efforts  in  this  direction, 
the  two  men  could  not  be  mutually  helpful  to  each  other. 
Wagner  came  to  America  seeking  a  place  for  himself  and 
family,  rather  than  as  a  missionary  to  a  scattered  and  dis- 
tracted flock.  His  family  required  comforts  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Pennsylvania  wilderness,  and  a  sustenance 
which  weaker  congregations  could  not  give.  Wagner 
himself  quickly  got  out  of  touch  not  only  with  Muhlenberg, 
but  with  his  own  congregations  and  with  Stoever,  with 
whom  he  was  in  greater  doctrinal  sympathy  than  with 
Muhlenberg.  Cares  and  disappointment,  together  with  a 
suspicious  and  violent  temperament  caused  him  to  be  un- 
reliable as  a  fellow-laborer  in  this  large  vineyard.  The 
facts  that  he  was  not  successful  in  his  own  parishes,  that 
he  was  so  ready  to  blame  others  for  his  own  lack  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  he  did  not  attract  through  his  preaching, 
speak  against  him.  That  he  never  joined  the  Ministerium 
of  Penns}dvania  as  even  Stoever  was  glad  to  do,  is  also 
against  him.  "The  Hallensians "  were  the  subject  of 
his  prejudice,  and  in  his  companionship  with  Stoever  he 
laid  obstacles  in  their  path  and  attempted  to  awaken  mis- 
trust toward  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  Hallensians 
also  made  several  mistakes  in  dealing  with  Wagner,  but 
we  see  clearly  that  Muhlenberg  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
labor  in  harmony  with  him.  Both  journeyed  together  in 
the  year  1745  to  Raritan,  New  Jersey,  and  were  arbitrators 
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in  the  Wolf  controversy.623  We  have  referred  in  a  previous 
chapter  to  the  effort  made  by  the  Halle  pastors  in  1748  to 
adopt  a  common  liturgy,  and  to  the  objections  urged  by 
Pastor  Wagner  and  Stoever  against  it.  Muhlenberg  says 
in  his  diary  :  524  "  Pastors  Wagner,  Stoever  and  other  men 
of  low  intent  took  occasion  to  incite  some  simple-minded 
people  and  made  them  believe  that  we  wished  to  depart 
from  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  church  order."  To  con- 
ciliate these  objectors  Muhlenberg  changed  the  liturgy. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1748,  Muhlenberg  writes  that 
Wagner  had  raised  all  sorts  of  prejudices  and  fears  in  the 
minds  of  the  elders  and  deacons  at  Tulpehocken.  After 
Muhlenberg  had  held  his  meeting  of  these  Christ  Church 
elders  and  deacons  in  the  absence  of  Wagner,  the  latter 
conceived  an  uncontrollable  hatred  toward  Muhlenberg, 
and  criticised  all  of  Muhlenberg's  teachings,  doings  and 
omissions.  If  any  service  was  not  according  to  Wagner's 
own  model,  he  made  out  Muhlenberg  to  be  heterodox.  In 
1750  Wagner  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  on  invitation,  at 
the  Ministerium,  "poured  out  his  complaints  and  estab- 
lished a  neighborly  amnesty  with  us.  God  grant  that  it 
may  be  a  benefit  to  us  and  to  him."  On  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, 1753,  when  Muhlenberg  dedicated  the  church  at 
Reading  he  reports  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner  felt  himself 
very  much  injured.  [We  cannot  entirely  blame  Wagner 
for  this  feeling.  He  very  naturally  would  regard  himself 
cut  out  at  Reading  by  the  same  powerful  combination  (Wei- 
ser  and  Muhlenberg)  that  in  his  view  had  interfered  with 
him  at  Tulpehocken.]  Wagner  made  great  threats  in  a  let- 
ter to  Justice  Weiser,  and  in  an  open  publication  declared 
Muhlenberg  and  his  brethren  as  heterodox,  and  as  having 

e'i3Hall.  Naclirr.,  I.,  434. 
8-{4 Hall,  Nachrr.,  I.,  434. 
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fallen  away  from  the  Lutheran  Doctrine.  A  few  days 
later  when,  on  the  6th  of  September,  Muhlenberg  wrote  to 
the  senior  of  the  church  in  Germany  (probably  S.  Urls- 
perger  in  Augsburg)  Muhlenberg  says  :  "  Wagner  left  his 
hundred  sheep  in  the  wilderness  (in  New  England)  and 
came  unasked  to  Pennsylvania  and  here  sought  the 
ninety  and  nine.  Circumstances  compelled  me  to  receive 
him.  But  as  he  was  unable  to  make  his  fortune  and  I 
could  not  help  him  as  he  thought  should  be  the  case,  he 
became  angry  and  declared  me  and  my  brethren  as  hetero- 
dox to  the  poor  ignorant  people  in  a  public  writing."  625  In 
the  Germantown  church  trouble,  when  the  mob  drove 
Handschuh  out  of  the  church,  Wagner  preached  for  the 
latter  after  the  death  of  the  wretched  Andrea.  He  also 
sought  a  flock  in  Philadelphia  and  to  establish  a  rival  con- 
gregation to  Muhlenberg.  Even  pastor  Gerock,  who  was 
called  to  Lancaster  through  Wagner's  instrumentality, 
termed  Wagner  unreasonable. 

Wagner  did  not  remain  in  Pennsylvania.  His  experi- 
ence of  less  than  a  score  of  years  had  been  bitter  and  varied. 
His  congregations  gradually  dropped  from  him.  In  Mose- 
lem  he  remained  pastor  until  his  return  to  Europe,  which, 
in  Dr.  Helmuth's  "  Denkmal  der  Liebe,"  page  12,  is  put 
in  the  year  1759.  We  are  able  to  present  a  facsimile 
title  page  of  his  Farewell  Address  to  his  Lutheran  Congre- 
gations, on  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  printed  at  Ephrata 
in  1759.  It  is  stated  in  the  "  Denkmal "  that  he  preached 
again  in  Germany  and  died  in  1775.  626 

For  contradictory  information  as  to  his  life  in  Germany, 
see  Hall.  Nachrr.,  L,  438. 

*2iHall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  436. 
626  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  437-438. 
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The  Twelfth  Period.     The  Moravian  Congregation, 
1744-1755.     Builds  a  Church,  1745.     Loses  it, 
1747.     Close  of  its  History,  1755. 

We  have  seen  that  Rev.  Meurer  left  in  the  early  days 
of  1744,  and  that  schoolmaster  Nicke  arrived  from  Bethle- 
hem to  take  his  place.  A  month  later  Nicke  was  accepted 
as  regular  pastor  and  was  ordained  on  March  1,  "by  two 
other  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministers,  John  Christoph 
Pyrlaeus  and  John  Phil.  Meurer."  627  The  ordination  evi- 
dently took  place  at  a  Synod  which  was  held  at  Oley. 


627  Moravian  Lutheran  Tulpehocken  Record. 
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Two  deacons  and  other  members  of  the  Tulpehocken  con- 
gregation were  present.  "  Conrad  Weiser,  representing 
the  civil  authorities,  was  also  present."628 

School  Affairs,  1744. 

On  the  26th  of  February  Peter  Boehler  had  come  on 
from  Bethlehem  "  as  Inspector  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  school  in  Pennsylvania,  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
church  and  school."  In  the  words  of  the  Bethlehem 
Record  "Much  was  said  and  done  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  to  meet  at  Michael  Rith's  house  to-morrow  at  2 
P.  M."  At  this  meeting  Boehler  made  an  address  and 
presented  rules  for  the  government  of  the  school.  These 
rules  are  given  in  full  in  the  Moravian  Lutheran  Records 
and  are  signed  by  the  following  : 

Peter  Boehler, 
Inspector. 

Hermanus  Walborn,  Michael  Schaeffer, 

Caspar  Rieth,  Geo.  Loesch, 

Michael  Rieth,  Johannes  Zerbe, 

Johannes  Schaeffer,  Ludwig  Kelopp, 

Jacob  Schaeffer,  Peter  Schaeffer. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  in  1744  that  Boehler  asked  the 
congregation  whether  they  would  accept  Nicke  as  regular 
pastor.  On  May  17  Meurer  and  Nicke  were  both  sent 
to  Tulpehocken  to  preach  and  to  teach  school. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Moravians 
in  the  Tulpehocken  were  the  ones  who  most  of  all  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  educating  the  rising  generation  of 
young  people,  whose  tendency  toward  wildness  was  crop- 
ping out  at  every  point,  and  that  it  was  these  same  Brethren 
who  gave  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  task  in  a  prac- 
tical, systematic  and  persevering  way. 

628  Moravian  Lutheran  Tulpehocken  Record. 
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A  letter  written  from  the  Tulpehocken  in  November, 
1744,  to  the  authorities  at  Bethlehem  throws  much  light  on 
this  subject.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

TOLBEHACKEN,  NOV.  4,  1744. 

"  Beloved  and  Esteemed  Brethren  in  Christ  at  Bethlehem  :  Whilst  we  were 
in  attendance  upon  the  Conference  at  Heidelberg,  we  were  referred  to  the 
congregation  at  Bethlehem  concerning  affairs  of  our  school  by  Henry  Antes, 
because  no  final  action  could  be  taken  at  the  conference,  since  everything 
depends  entirely  upon  having  the  school  open  every  day  both  for  boys  & 
girls.  The  fault  was  not  so  much  a  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren,  as  a  lack  of  opportunity.  So  we,  the  Deacons,  called  the  congrega- 
tion together  &  presented  the  matter  to  them,  (suggesting)  that  they  should 
write  to  Bethlehem  and  present  their  objections  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  school.  But  no  one  offered  to  write.  Thereupon  we  soon  touched  upon 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  school  which  Henry  Antes  had  presented  to  us. 
All  were  at  once  willing  to  help  to  build.  We  then  reminded  them  that  they 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  Nicke  in  teaching  the  school.  Then  it  was  ex- 
plained by  the  deacons,  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his  power  for  the  chil- 
dren, for  the  time  being.  However  he  could  not  see  how  he  could  satisfy  them 
in  their  school,  and  they  also  were  not  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  rules 
&  regulations  of  their  school.  He  also  stated  that  impressing  instruction 
by  blows  was  not  his  way  of  doing.  To  a  moderate  discipline,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  transgression,  which  was  not  against  conscience,  he  would  not 
be  opposed.  We  then  told  them  that  he  was  not  willing  to  remain  with  us  as 
matters  now  are.  They  thereupon  said  that  they  could  not  put  the  blame  upon 
Nicke.  But  since  the  children  attend  school  every  day  it  was  plainly  evident 
that  they  learned  more.  And  then  some  of  them  said  that  they  could  not  put 
the  blame  on  Nicke,  but  upon  themselves,  because  they  had  not  observed  the 
rules  &  regulations  of  the  school.  But  as  far  as  we,  as  the  deacons,  as  well 
as  some  others,  have  visited  the  school,  if  we  are  to  testify  concerning  Nicke, 
we  can  not  say  otherwise  than  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  him,  even 
more  so  than  with  any  one  else  who  has  been  with  us.  It  is  our  opinion  & 
request,  &  that  of  others,  that  Nicke  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time  longer.  They  acknowledge  that  they  have  gone  too  far  and  that  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  rules  &  regulations  of  the  school.  They  have  now 
promised  that  they  will  abide  by  them.  We  therefore  again  present  our  united 
request  for  your  sympathy  &  cooperation.  Yet  we  are  anxious  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  congregation.  Nevertheless  we  regard  it  advisable, 
since  the  children  are  already  accustomed  to  Nicke  to  retain  him.  Should 
that  however  be  impossible,  we  beg  you  Esteemed  Brethren  to  send  us  a 
brother  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  school  &  a  sister  for  the  girls'  school, 
regularly  every  day,  as  some  of  us  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
continually  under  the  control  of  the  same  person.  Some  have  stated  that  if 
Nicke  were  taken  from  us,  and  we  should  secure  no  regular  teacher  from  the 
congregation,  they  would  put  a  schoolmaster  into  the  house  for  themselves, 
since  they  have  done  the  work  at  it,  &  everything  is  pretty  nearly  completed 
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&  will  soon  be  entirely  finished,  &  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
the  boys'  school  &  the  girls'  school  open  every  day.  Still  not  all  of  the  con- 
gregation desire  this.  Although  some  are  dissatisfied,  there  are  others  who 
have  said  they  wish  to  build,  and  that  they  believe  that  the  congregation  [at 
Bethlehem]  will  care  for  them.  We  are  grateful  for  all  that  your  Esteemed 
congregation  has  done  for  us,  although  we  are  not  worthy  of  it.  Hearty  greet- 
ings to  the  congregation,  with  all  the  Elders  &  Deacons. 

Caspar  Rith, 
Hermanus  Walborn, 

Deacons. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  Peter  Boehler,  as  the  Inspector  &  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Bethlehem.62  9 

A  New  Church.  1745. 

For  months  we  hear  nothing  further  of  this  little  flock. 
In  fact  the  Record  is  silent  until  February  27,  1745, 
when  we  are  told  that  "  The  old  Church  being  dilapidated, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  build  a  new  one.  This  was  ap- 
proved and  Peter  Krieger,  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
was  appointed  master  mason  (Maurer  meister)  to  put  it  up." 

Dr.  Brown  miller,  in  his  Memorial  Discourse,  says : 
"  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  members  who  formed  Christ 
Church  in  1743,  those  members  still  remaining  in  the  old 
church,  decided  to  build  a  new  church,  and  in  1744  they 
erected  a  stone  edifice  about  24  feet  square  which  stood 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  graveyard.  The  spot  can 
yet  be  designated.  It  stood  for  ninety-three  years,  until, 
in  1836,  it  was  damaged  by  a  storm,  and  in  1837  the  con- 
gregation decided  to  build"  the  present  edifice.  A  stone 
in  the  west  wall  bears  the  inscription  :  "  Die  Zion,s  Kirche 
Erbaut  im  Jahr  1837."  In  1846  a  charter  was  obtained 
by  the  congregation  through  the  courts  of  Berks  county 
under  the  name  of  "Zion's  Lutheran  Church." 

In  about  four  weeks  the  walls  were  up  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  corner-stone  laying.    The  congregation  sent  to 

629  Furnished  from  the  archives  at  Bethlehem  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Robert  Rau. 
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Bethlehem  and  requested  Bishop  Spangenberg  to  lay  the 
cornerstone.630 

Spangenberg  came  in  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  and 
preached  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  following  day,  Mon- 
day, April  1,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with  elaborate 
ceremonies.631  The  members  of  the  congregation  entered 
the  church  in  order  and  the  general  public  followed.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Spangenberg.632  The 
Record  informs  us  that  Lutherans,  Reformeds,  Swedes 
and  Indians  were  present  and  participated  in  the  services. 
The  cornerstone  was  carried  into  its  place  by  two  ministers 
and  two  laymen,  and  the  following  documents  were  de- 
posited therein : 

630  "  In  place  of  sending  V.  Thiern,  as  Spangenberg  has  been  sent  hither  to 
this  country  and  has  received  authority  from  several  Bishops  in  Europe  to  aid 
in  directing  religious  affairs  in  America;  "  and  as  he  is  "known  all  over  the 
world  as  Professor  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  who  was 
driven  from  Halle  because  of  the  truth  and  of  his  piety,  whereupon  he  joined 
the  despised  congregation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  at  Harren  Huth,  by  which  he  was 
sent  to  this  part  of  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  Christ."  He  was  beloved  "because  he  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  our 
above-described  pastor,  Caspar  Leibbecker,  A.  D.,  1738."  —  Bethlehem  Record. 

631  The  building  committee  of  the  new  church  was  Michael  Rieth  and 
Michael  Schaeffer. 

632  The  following  was  the 

Order  of  Service  : 

1.  O  Christ,  Thou  Lamb  of  God. 

2.  Hymn,  composed  by  Spangenberg.  Sung  to  the  melody,  "  Nun  bitten 
wir den  Heil.  Gets/."    Nine  of  the  twelve  verses  were  sung. 

3.  Sermon  by  Spangenberg  on  1.  Cor.  3:11. 

4.  Hymn,  (Durch  Adam's  Fall.    The  5th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  verses  were  sung). 

5.  The  congregation,  headed  by  Spangenberg,  then  proceeded  to  the  corner- 
stone. 

6.  Singing. 

7.  The  stone  carried  to  its  place  and  laid  on  its  bed  by  the  two  preachers 
Meurer  and  Nicke  and  the  two  deacons  Caspar  Rieth  and  Hermanus  Walborn. 

8.  A  prayer  by  Spangenberg,  standing  on  top  of  the  stone. 

9.  Liebesmal.  This  dinner  was  furnished  by  the  two  deacons,  and  about 
seventy  were  present.  John  G.  Harden  of  Bethlehem  waited  on  the  men,  and 
his  sister  Regina  on  the  women.    [Gathered  from  Bethlehem  Record.] 
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1.  The  pamphlet,  "The  Tulpehocken  Confusion." 

2.  The  following  list  of  the  names  of  members  together  with  their  children: 


Hernianus  Walborn,  Deacon, 

his  wife  and  7 

children. 

Caspar  Rieth,  Deacon, 
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3.  A  general  document  narrating  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  Corner- 
stone laying.  633 

4.  Spangenberg's  hymn. 

The  cornerstone  laying  took  place  in  April.  During  the 
summer  the  building  was  erected,  but  it  was  a  very  un- 
happy period.  The  members  quarrelled  with  each  other 
and  there  were  "  much  fault  finding,  foolishness  and  diffi- 
culties during  the  work."  In  the  middle  of  June  Bethle- 
hem recalled  Pastor  Nicke. 

In  October  of  this  year  Pastor  Meurer,  then  at  Donegal, 
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633  i>he  following  is  a  copy  of  this  document : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  God  of  the  Church. 

"  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  the  Redeemer, 
Lord  and  God  of  all  men  and  the  Husband  of  the  church. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  mother  of  the  Church  and  the 
great  God  of  all  spirits. 

"During  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  George  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  our 
gracious  sovereign — Under  the  most  gracious  proprietaries  of  Penna.,  the 
grandsons  of  the  great  Wm.  Penn  —  under  the  wise  government  of  George 
Thomas,  Esq. — while  John.  Phil.  Meurer  &  George  Nicke  were  the  pastors 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Tulpehocken  —  Caspar  Rieth  and  Hermanus  Wal- 
born, being  the  Deacons  of  the  aforesaid  church  —  in  the  presence  of  Joseph 
Spangenberg,  commissioner  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Churches  of  the  Brethren  in 
the  year  1745,  the  cornerstone  of  the  church  edifice  has  been  laid.  May  God 
graciously  grant  that  it  may  be  employed  for  the  promotion  of  his  divine 
honor,  and  for  the  salvation  of  men,  till  the  eternal  reign  of  Christ,  from 
whose  wounds  comes  our  salvation  &  through  whose  blood  we  shall  reign 
when  the  world  shall  have  been  consumed  by  fire  !  " — Bethlehem  Record. 
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chronicled  in  his  diary  an  event  of  far-reaching  interest  to 
the  whole  Lutheran  Church,  as  follows : 634 

1745.  Oct.  fa,  "Today  Muehlenberg  dedicated  his  church  at  the  Trapp. 
First  there  was  music.  Then  Muehlenberg  sketched  the  origin  &  progress 
(erzaehte  die  Gelegenheit)  of  the  church  building.  Then  Braunholtz  [Brunn- 
holtz]  preached  German  &  Muehlenberg  English  afterwasds.  He  also  bap- 
tized three  negroes  —  Nyberg,  Wagner  and  Brannholtz  were  the  sponsors.  The 
church  also  received  a  name.    It  was  called  the  Augustus  church." 

By  November  the  new  church  was  finished.  One  of  the 
two  deacons  wrote  to  Bethlehem  in  regard  to  the  dedica- 
tion. The  Bethlehem  congregation  sent  back  a  letter  of 
admonition  to  the  effect  that  they  better  seek  forgiveness 
for  all  their  shortcomings  before  undertaking  the  dedica- 
tion. "  This  letter  was  well  received  at  a  love-feast  which 
the  deacon  Hermanus  Walborn  provided  on  the  25th  of 
November ;  the  members  of  this  congregation  made  up 
and  forgave  one  another."635 

Two  days  later  at  the  Conference  at  Lancaster  it  was 
decided  to  dedicate  the  new  church  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, and  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  "When  Sunday 
the  first  of  Advent  came,  a  preparatory  service  was  held 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  parsonage.  In  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
mon, the  brethren  from  Bethlehem  who  in  the  early  morn- 
ing had  dedicated  the  school-house  built  by  Michael  Brecht 
and  Wendel  Lautermilch  at  Muehlbach,  arrived  with 
prayers  and  benedictions."  636 

Meantime  great  crowds  of  people  were  gathering.  The 
Abendmahles  Geschtvister  were  the  first  to  enter  the  new 
building.  It  was  then  filled  by  the  general  public,  many 
of  whom  stood,  remaining  on  the  outside.  It  is  stated  that 
over  two  hundred  persons  were  present.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Bishop  Spangenberg  with  great  unction.  The 


634  Furnished  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Rau,  of  Bethlehem. 
835  Bethlehem  Record. 
636  Bethlehem  Record. 
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communion  was  distributed  to  twenty-two  communicants 
from  this  congregation,  ten  brethren  and  one  sister  from 
Bethlehem. 637 

"  In  the  evening  a  love-feast  was  held  in  which  all  the 
members  of  this  congregation  and  the  brethren  from  Beth- 
lehem about  fifteen  persons  participated.  It  was  provided 
by  Friedrich  Schaeffer  and  John  Schaeffer.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  great  blessing  and  joy."638 

But  things  did  not  run  smoothly  in  this  newly  dedicated 
church.  In  less  than  two  months  (January  24,  1746) 
Bethlehem  determined  to  recall  Meurer  "  because  of  the 
bad  conduct  of  some  of  our  members."  639  Accordingly 
Pastor  Meurer  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  February 
2,  and  departed  for  Donegal  on  February  6. 

What  the  bad  conduct  was  appears  very  clearly  from  the 
following  letter  written  February  22,  1746,  to  Spangenberg 
by  the  deacons  Walborn  and  Rieth.  The  title  or  label  of 
the  letter  shows  that  a  dispute  had  at  last  arisen  in  the  little 
congregation  on  the  question  of  an  educated  ministry. 
The  following  is  the  title  and  letter. 

637  The  following  was  the  Order  of  Service: 

10.  A.  m.  Preparatory  Sermon  (in  the  parsonage).  (The  Abendmahles  Ge- 
schivisler  enter  the  church  first  of  all,  and  are  followed  by  the  general  public, 
of  whom  there  were  over  200). 

1.  Singing.  —  "Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh'sei  Ehr." 

2.  Short  addresses  on  Rev.  1.  13  at  altar  by  Abrm.  Reinke  (a  Swedish  min- 
ister, then  pastor  at  Nazareth). 

3.  Spangenberg's  Hymn.    Seven  verses  were  sung. 

4.  Reading  of  Epistle  from  the  altar,  by  Meurer. 

5.  Spangenberg's  Hymn.    The  remaining  verses. 

6.  Prayer  from  the  pulpit.  (Spangenberg  prayed  earnestly  that  our  loving 
Saviour  would  bless  everything  that  should  be  transacted  in  this  house.) 

7.  Sermon  on  Gospel  for  1st  Advent  by  Spangenberg. 

8.  Words  of  Institution  of  L,ord's  Supper.  (Read  from  before  the  altar  by 
Meurer). 

9.  Short  address  by  Meurer. 

10.  The  bread  passed  by  Meurer,  and  the  cup  by  Reinke. 

638  Bethlehem  Record. 

639  Bethlehem  Record. 
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Her.  Wal.  und  Casp.  R.  Feby.  22, 1746  zvegen  einiger  Hires  Zankes  um  un- 
studiri  Prediger  in  ihrer  Kirche. 

"To  Joseph  Spaxgenberg  in  Bethlehem 

"  Tulbehacken  Feby  22.  1746. 

"  Dear  Brethren  :  We  received  your  letter  through  bro.  Seydel,  and  from 
it  learned  your  views.  We  called  the  congregation  together  today  and  I  read 
your  letter  to  them.  Then  Michael  Schaeffer  attacked  me  fiercely,  calling  me 
a  liar,  [saying]  that  I  had  belied  the  congregation  at  Bethlehem,  as  well  as 
this  one.  And  if  he  came  to  Bethlehem  he  would  soon  know  what  we  had 
written.  He  said,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  you,  Caspar  and  Philip,  and  wanted 
to  quarrel  with  me.  But  we  returned  to  the  subject  and  I  asked  them  what 
their  opinion  was.  Then  John  Schaeffer  said  to  me  that  he  had  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  Brethren  who  had  been  here,  for  bro.  Ludwig  had  said  that 
we  are  to  be  a  really  Lutheran  congregation,  and  all  the  brethren  (pastors) 
whom  we  have  had  here  could  not  maintain  that  they  are  Lutherans  because 
they  were  uneducated.  For  whoever  is  Lutheran  will  have  educated  men. 
This  also  is  his  father's  opinion.  And  if  this  be  not  so  they  would  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  matter.  Peter  Schaeffer  even  spoke  against  the 
teachings  of  the  Brethren  [in  such  a  way]  that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it. 
Jacob  Schaeffer  did  not  go  so  far.  I  am  compelled  to  write  this  with  great 
sadness  of  heart.  Michael  Rieth  &  Leonard  Rieth  &  George  Loesch  said 
they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  only  had  a  brother  to  serve  them  again.  They 
did  not  wish  to  prescribe  whom  they  shall  place  here.  They  said  it  was  not 
their  purpose  to  leave  the  congregation.  They  also  request  that  the  neigh- 
boring pastors  might  preach  for  us  occasionally.  Beloved  and  Esteemed 
Brethren  !  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  the  Saviour's  will,  I  would  once  again 
heartily  intercede  for  my  Tulbehacken  people  for  a  brother  who  might  be 
with  us.  Perhaps  there  might  be  one  or  another  who  might  make  up  his 
mind  to  it  and  whose  heart  might  be  touched.  Beloved  Brethren  !  Consider 
the  matter  for  things  have  come  to  a  dangerous  pass  among  our  Tulpehocken 
people.  At  this  time  we  know  of  nothing  further  that  we  can  do,  except 
to  commit  the  whole  matter  to  the  Lord  &  to  the  congregation  most  earnestly, 
to  be  remembered  by  them  —  your  poor,  unworthy  fellow  members. 

"Hermanus  Walborn  &  Caspar  Rieth. 

"  We  are  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  secure  a  brother,  we  shall  lose  our  Church  or 
our  house,  for  Peter  Schaeffer  said,  that  if  he  had  two  or  three  of  the  same  mind 
with  himself,  he  would  manage  to  bring  it  about  that  some  one  willing  to 
teach  for  their  pay  should  occupy  the  house.  We  therefore  beg  the  brethren 
to  consider  how  this  may  be  prevented  by  putting  a  brother  into  the  house. 
For  his  bro.  in  law  Weiser,  encouraged  him  and  desires  to  attach  them  to 
himself." 

This  letter  reveals  clearly  the  rise  of  a  faction  headed 
by  the  brothers  John  and  Peter  Schaeffer  which  was  in 
revolt  against  the  uneducated  ministers  which  had  been 
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sent  them  from  Bethlehem.  It  shows  also  that  Conrad 
Weiser  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Peter  Schaeffer  and 
apparently  conveys  the  impression  that  Weiser  himself 
was  back  of  the  Schaeffer  revolt. 

The  fact  is,  Cammerhof  himself  tells  us  640  that  John  and 
Frederick  Schaeffer  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble,  that  they  disagreed  with  the  other  four  church 
officers,  and  got  Weiser  to  back  them.    Says  Cammerhof  : 

"Weiser  and  his  party  began  the  trouble  in  this  way:  John  and  Fred. 
Schaeffer  rented  the  school-house,  which  stands  on  the  church  lot,  to  a  vaga- 
bond. He  went  and  forcibly  opened  the  doors  and  took  possession  of  the 
church.  The  Weisers  and  five  of  the  deacons  of  the  Tulpehocken  of  the 
upper  church  came  to  the  house  and  declared  that  the  man  should  have  the 
house  for  one  year  at  five  shillings  rent.  Weiser  said  if  any  one  objected  they 
should  come  to  him."  641 

The  letter  to  Bethlehem  was  sent  early  in  1746.  It  was 
an  earnest  appeal  for  a  pastor  who  should  come  and  save 
the  little  organization  and  its  church  from  its  foes  within 
and  without.  Full  a  half  year  passed  and  nothing  could 
be  done.  Then  one  day  in  August,642  "  an  Evangelical 
Minister,  who  for  three  years  had  preached  the  Gospel 
amongst  the  negroes  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  who 
spent  nearly  a  year  at  Bethlehem,"  643  arrived  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  children  in  the 
school ;  and,  "  if  it  should  be  earnestly  desired,  to  conduct 
the  public  services  and  preach  —  and  he  is  willing  gladly 
to  serve  them  according  to  the  grace  given  him."644  The 
man  was  Rev.  Johannes  Briicker. 

640  In  a  letter  dated  June  29,  1747,  in  which  he  describes  an  interview 
which  he  held  on  the  previous  May  26  with  Weiser  about  the  late  trouble  at 
Tulpehocken. 

641  Letter  of  June  29,  1747,  referred  to  above. 
e42  August  22,  1746. 

643  Bethlehem  Record. 

644  Moravian  Tulpehocken  Record,  in  Archives  at  Bethlehem.  From  this 
point  on  the  Record  is  conducted  in  a  new  handwriting,  evidently  that  of 
Briicker. 
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The  grace  given  Briicker  was  not  sufficient  to  restore  har- 
mony. On  Reformation  Day,  October  30-31,  1746,  the 
Moravian  Conference  at  Kreitz  Creek  considered  the  prob- 
lem as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  future  in  regard  to 
the  Tulpehocken  congregation  and  concluded  that  Briicker 
was  to  continue  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.643 

The  Conference  held  a  few  months  later,  in  the  middle 
of  January,  at  Bethlehem,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.646 

But  such  deliberation  was  useless.  For  now  the  blows 
of  a  strange  Providence  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  helpless 
little  flock.  Of  the  six  original  trustees  who  had  had  the 
deed  made  out  to  themselves,  and  who  were  the  mainstays 
of  this  congregation,  two  were  struck  down  within  a  month 
of  each  other.  The  one,  Hermanus  Walborn,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  young  and  more  active  leader  (he  was 
aged  37  years),  and  whose  signature  is  always  attached 
first,  together  with  that  of  Caspar  Reith,  to  the  letters  to 
Bethlehem,  died  and  was  buried  on  January  10. 647  On 
the  second  of  February  an  event  occurred  which  shook  the 
whole  community  to  its  foundation,  and  which  caused  an 
ecclesiastical  revolution  in  the  little  congregation. 

The  Tulpehocken  Tragedy. 
Less  than  six  weeks  after  Christmas  the  valley  of  the 
Tulpehocken  was  startled  by  a  dark  and  mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  It  was  the  sudden  death  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  community,  a  man  who  had  been  a 
pillar  in  the  original  church,  and  who  was  one  of  the  six 
trustees,  who  as  followers  of  Leutbecker  and  the  line  of 

645  Bethlehem  Record. 

646  Bethlehem  Record. 

647 The  following  is  the  record  in  Bethlehem:  "A.  D.  1747  Jan  10  old 
style,  Hermanus  Walborn  who  had  been  a  deacon  died  and  was  buried  Jan. 
10-aged  37  years." 
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Moravian  pastors,  had  the  deed  of  the  church  property 
made  out  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  Moravian  influence. 

There  were  some  sad  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  this  man,  but  neither  these  nor  the  sudden 
and  startling  character  of  the  death  stirred  the  community 
most  deeply.  It  was  the  man's  burial  that  created  the 
most  widespread  commotion,  and  brought  about  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  the  Rieth  church.  This  burial  in 
fact  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  languishing  organization 
of  Leutbecker  and  the  Moravian  Brethren.648 

On  February  2,  1747,  terrible  tidings  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  through  the  whole  Tulpehocken  settlement : 
"  Leonhard  Rieth  had  fallen  under  his  mill-wheel,  was 
caught  in  the  cog-wheels,  and  was  mangled  to  death  !" 

Our  readers  will  remember  Leonard  Rieth  as  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  settlement,  and  a  man  of  great 
power  and  influence.  He  had  settled  at  Millbach  and 
erected  a  mill  for  himself  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken near  the  Mill  Creek.  Though  he  was  one  of  the 
six  trustees  of  the  Moravian  Rieth  Church,  the  Moravian 
preacher,  Johannes  Briicker,649  viewing  this  death  as  an  act 
of  condemnatory  judgment  of  God  upon  the  man,  or  feel- 
ing that  he  was  restrained  by  his  church  discipline,  or  be- 

648  It  was  a  blow  not  immediate  in  its  effects,  but  one  from  which  the  con- 
gregation never  recovered.  To  be  assured  that  the  case  is  not  thus  too 
strongly  put,  compare  the  History  of  the  Tulpehocken  in  Sauer's  newspaper, 
1747,  facsimile  of  which  is  reproduced  earlier  in  this  volume.  Sauer  says: 
"Die  Zinzendorffische  Prediger  thaten  was  sie  konten  die  Trustees  an  sich  zu 
bringen,  doch  sind  zwey  von  den  Trustees  dariiber  gestorben  :  Dem  am  letzten 
Verstorbenen  wolten  die  Zinzendorfer  keine  Leicht-Predigt  thun,  auch  nicht 
erlauben  dass  ein  nahe  bey  wohnender  Lutherischer  Prediger  eine  Leichte 
Predigt  in  der  Kirche  halten  solte,  dorffte  auch  nicht  geschehen  ;  woruber  die 
Zinzendorffische  Parthey  schier  verloschen  ware.  "  (Sauer's  newspaper,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1747.) 

649  Not  Maurer,  as  stated  somewhere  in  the  Hall.  Nachrr.,  comp.  Spe- 
c  ies  Facti. 
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cause  Rieth  had  lately  been  attending  the  Christ  Church  — 
refused  to  bury  the  man ;  650  and  refused  to  allow  the 
Lutheran  preacher  to  enter  the  Rieth  Church  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon. 

For  now  there  was  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  the  Tulpe- 
hocken.  He  was  a  young  man,  only  a  catechist,  but  a 
speaker  of  fine  education,  extraordinary  earnestness  and 
fervent  piety,  who,  when  the  people  heard  him  for  the  first 
time,  pleased  them  so  well  that  they  begged  Muhlenberg 
to  send  him  to  them.  He  had  come  on  December  16, 
lodging  at  the  home  of  Conrad  Weiser,  and  was  received 
with  great  love  and  esteemed  by  all  three  church  parties  in 
the  region.631 

When  young  Nicolas  Kurtz,  for  that  was  his  name,  be- 
gan to  hold  services  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  a 
number  of  the  disaffected  in  the  Moravian  Church  attended 
his  services  in  the  Christ  Church.  Among  them,  in  par- 
ticular, was  Leonhard  Rieth,  who  came  regularly. 

Kurtz  was  still  a  newcomer  when  the  mill-wheel  on  the 
Tulpehocken  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Rieth's  life.  The  news 
soon  reached  him  at  Weiser's,  some  miles  away.  "The 
tragedy  affected  young  Kurtz  greatly,  as  there  were  some 
sad  circumstances  connected  with  the  man's  life.  He  had 
been  on  the  Moravian  side.  But  since  Kurtz  began  to 
preach  there,  he  had  come  regularly  to  Kurtz's  service." 

"  His  grown  sons  were  not  as  yet  entirely  Moravian,  but  clung  to  Mr. 
Kurtz,  and  already  before  indeed  had  adhered  to  Mr.  Wagner,  and  they  wished 
to  have  him  buried  on  the  Moravian  [Rieth  Church]  graveyard.  The  Mor- 
avian Teacher,  however,  was  not  willing  to  bury  him,  although  the  dead  man 
during  his  life  had  given  much  toward  the  building  of  the  new  church.  When 
then  this  Teacher  refused,  the  sons  requested  Mr.  Kurtz  to  bury  their  father 
in  the  Zinzendorfian  Cemetery  and  to  preach  a  sermon  in  that  church.  The 
sons  sent  for  the  keys  of  the  church."652 

650  So  Muhlenberg  in  Hall.  Nachrr.  and  Sauer. 

Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  354. 
fi52  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  364.    Then  follows  a  brief  narration,  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  Kurtz  below. 
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So  far  Muhlenberg  has  been  telling  the  story.  Let  us  now  hear  Kurtz  i653 
"Feb.  2.  Toward  evening  tidings  came  concerning  a  man  who  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  life  under  the  mill-wheel.  This  touched  me  very  deeply,  be- 
cause he  was  said  to  be  one  who  did  not  stand  in  good  repute  ;  for  he  had  lived 
very  unhappily  in  his  marital  relations,  etc.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  Moravian  side,  yet  as  long  as  I  have  been  here  he  had  diligently 
come  to  my  preaching.  Whether  now  anything  had  taken  root  in  his  soul  and 
he  had  reached  some  degree  of  inner  knowledge  and  repentance  is  known  to 
Him  who  understands  the  heart.  God  is  not  unrighteous.  O  God,  let  every 
one  closely  examine  his  sins  here  on  earth,  that  it  must  not  be  done  hereafter  ! 

"Feb.  3.  To-day  two  of  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  man  came  and  desired 
me  to  bury  him.  May  God  permit  this  stroke  of  judgment  to  be  an  arrow  and 
javelin  flying  into  the  conscience  and  heart  of  all  willing  sinners.  O  God, 
awaken  us,  that  we  may  be  prepared  when  Thy  dear  Son  cometh  to  receive  him 
with  joy. 

"I  replied  to  these  men  that  he  was  in  truth  a  Moravian  Brother  and  that 
their  preacher  indeed  could  bury  him.  They  replied  that  he  was  a  Moravian 
Brother  no  longer  and  that  the  preacher  also  was  not  here. 

"Feb.  4.  This  morning  a  man  came  and  told  me,  if  I  wished  to  hold  a 
funeral-sermon  for  the  dead  man  in  the  church,  I  should  come  in  advance  to 
the  Moravian  preacher;  that  he  himself  was  sending  me  this  word.  I  replied, 
that  I  was  letting  the  children  and  friends  of  the  deceased  see  to  this  ;  if  they 
wished  that  it  should  take  place  in  the  church,  they  may  perfect  the  arrange- 
ments ;  but  if  they  wished  to  have  it  under  the  open  sky,  it  would  be  all  the 
same  to  me.  I  sent  him  (the  Moravian  preacher)  word,  that  if  he  would  come 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  there  would  be  opportunity  to  speak  over  the  matter  ; 
I  had  not  yet  made  a  request  for  the  church  :  and  soothe  man  departed. 

"  I  followed  shortly  thereafter  to  the  house  of  mourning.  When  I  arrived 
there  was  no  Brother  there.  He  had  left  word  that  if  I  wished  to  preach  in  the 
church,  I  should  come  first  to  him,  that  he  was  preacher  in  the  church.  I  said, 
'  No,  this  would  not  be  proper.' 

"Then  I  asked  the  mourners  whether  I  should  bury  the  man,  or  whether  he 
should  do  it,  because  he  was  here  now.  They  said  I  should  do  it,  since  they 
had  engaged  me.  All  the  Moravian  brethren  that  were  present  there  were 
willing  to  let  me  go  into  the  church,  except  one  Brother  and  the  Preacher. 
The  latter  had  no  permission  from  Bethlehem  to  allow  this. 

"  I  made  preparation  to  have  the  body  placed  before  the  door  and  began  to 
sing  a  hymn.  Then  we  came  to  the  grave.  But  no  door  was  open.  After  the 
body  had  been  buried,  I  said  openly  that  the  widow  of  the  deceased  and  the 
children,  and  the  remaining  friends  request  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  this 
church  whether  they  would  show  this  their  dead  father  the  kindness  of  open- 
ing the  church  that  a  funeral  sermon  may  be  preached  for  him. 

"  Hereupon  the  members  of  the  church  called  for  the  key,  but  the  preacher 
would  not  give  it.  I  began  without  loss  of  time  to  read  my  text  out  Luke  13- 
1  ff.  compared  with  Amos  6.  .  .  This  happened  in  the  midst  of  snow,  and 
cold,  and  wind.  That  afternoon  I  rode  to  Lancaster,  where  I  arrived  about 
eight  o'clock." 

653  Kurtz's  Diary,  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  200. 
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Muhlenberg's  account  of  the  event  (in  his  Report  of 
1747,  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  364-5)  is  as  follows  : 

"  When  then  they  had  buried  the  body,  Mr.  Kurtz  was  obliged  to  make  his 
address  in  the  snow  alongside  of  the  grave.  Such  a  procedure  vexed  not 
only  the  sons  of  the  dead  one,  but  also  some  others,  and  the  whole  of  the 
little  Zinzendorfian  flock  got  into  a  bitter  controversy  and  split  among  them- 
selves. The  Bethlehem  congregation  quickly  recalled  their  Brother,  the 
Teacher,  from  Tulpehocken  ;  and  Mr.  Spangenberg,  and  Kammerhof  came 
themselves  and  tried  to  extinguish  the  flames." 

Kurtz's  account  continues : 

"On  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Moravian  preacher  a  number  of  his 
members  became  stubborn,  because  he  and  his  brethren  had  given  themselves 
out  as  Lutherans  and  yet  would  not  tolerate  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  the  church. 
They  asked  Mr.  Weiser  for  advice.  He  already  for  a  long  time  had  noticed 
and  experienced  the  Zinzendorfian  deceitfulness,  slyness,  malice  and  un- 
righteous dealing.  As  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Weiser  advised  that  the  keys  be 
demanded.  This  was  done,  but  they  were  not  handed  over.  Then  things 
were  quiet  for  awhile."  654   (Compare  Sauer.) 

The  Moravian  Lutheran  Record  in  reference  to  this  sad 
affair  runs  as  follows  : 

"A.  D.,  1747,  Feb.  12,  old  style.  The  pastor  and  school  teacher  who  had 
hitherto  served  us  took  his  departure,  but  took  formal  leave  only  from  the 
deacon  still  in  office,  Caspar  Rieth  &  from  Geo.  Loesch,  because  of  certain 
circumstances  which  had  transpired  concerning  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  held  the 
funeral  services  of  Leonard  Rieth  deceased. — These  are  known  to  every- 
one." 655 

This  event,  and  the  building  of  the  avowedly  Moravian 
Church  in  Heidelberg  in  1745,  had  reduced  the  organiza- 
tion to  almost  nothing. 

The  little  congregation  was  entirely  demoralized.  The 
final  entry  in  the  Moravian  Tulpehocken  Record  is  dated 
July  19,  "old  style"  1747,  and  tells  us  that  Geo.  Loesch 
was  elected  deacon  in  the  place  of  Hermanus  Walborn, 
deceased,  by  a  majority  of  votes.    The  witnesses  present 

654  From  Kurtz's  dairy  at  the  time  when  he  entered  his  office  in  the  Tulpe- 
hocken, Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  199-203. 

•55The  following  is  the  record  in  Bethlehem  of  the  death  of  Leonard 
Rieth  :  "  1747,  Feb.  2,  Leonhard  Rieth  died  and  was  buried  Feb.  4th,  aged  some 
60  years.    He  was  crushed  by  the  cog  wheel  in  the  mill." 
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were  Christian  Rau  and  Nathaniel  Seidel  from  Bethlehem, 
and  John  Geo.  Schaeffer  of  Tulpehocken. 

After  the  funeral  of  Rieth  in  February,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Moravian  preacher  because  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  people,  there  was  no  one  to  occupy  the  par- 
sonage or  to  hold  service  in  the  church.  Only  five  or  six, 
including  the  two  still  steadfast  trustees,  remained  attached 
to  the  Moravian  cause. 

Young  Kurtz  was  living  with  Weiser,  and  naturally 
Weiser,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  been  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  old  church  at  intervals,  again  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  subject,  from  his  present  point  of  view. 
He  had  left  the  old  church  when  Leutbecker  took  charge 
of  it,  but  had  made  out  a  call  for  it  to  be  sent  to  Halle 
through  Zinzendorf  a  few  years  later  on.  He  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  uneducated  followers  of  Zinzendorf 
who  were  sent  there,  and  when  Christ  Church  was  begun, 
he  had  attempted  to  harmonize  all  the  ecclesiastical  parties 
in  a  single  organization. 

Shortly  after  this  Muhlenberg  arrived  and  ultimately 
became  Weiser's  son-in-law.  Then  young  Kurtz  came  as 
the  Lutheran  pastor,  and  attracted  all  the  parties  to  him- 
self. 

Weiser  now  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  "  Con- 
fusion "  by  restoring  everything  to  Lutheran  control.  From 
a  legal  and  moral  point  of  view,  in  his  opinion,  the  church 
belonged  to  the  Lutherans,  and  moreover  the  Moravians 
were  dwindling  to  nothing,  and  even  with  the  powerful 
help  from  Bethlehem,  were  doomed  to  collapse. 

Acting  under  Weiser's  advice,  the  Lutherans  demanded 
the  keys  from  the  two  Moravian  trustees  who  held  them. 
The  latter  would  not  act  without  consent  from  Bethlehem. 
By  the  end  of  March  the  news  of  Weiser's  activity  had 
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reached  Bethlehem,  and  the  diaries  there  give  us  the  follow- 
ing record  : 

"  1747,  March  23.  Weiser  has  become  a  zealot  for  the  Lutheran  church  and 
its  uniformity.  He  dislikes  us  because  of  our  success  with  the  Indians,  fearing 
he  may  be  the  loser  thereby.    This  is  causa  occulta  of  his  attitude."  656 

The  course  of  events  at  this  point  is  best  and  quaintly 
narrated  by  the  author  of  Species  Facti  as  follows  : 

"  Kurtz,  a  strange  minister  from  Halle,  as  it  is  said,  who  had  never  preached 
there  before,  offered  himself  to  preach  the  deceased  Funeral-Sermon  ;  whose 
Relations  requested  of  the  church  wardens,  the  Key  for  that  Purpose  ;  but 
they  as  well  as  the  minister  incumbent,  Johannes  Brucker,  suspecting  some 
clandestine  design,  both  refused  the  Key  and  Admittance  into  the  church. 

"After  this  Fredrick  Schaeffer  (one  of  the  Purchasers  to  the  said  Deed  of 
Trust)  and  his  son  Johannes  both  being  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  of 
Tulpehockin  aforesaid  and  Contributors  to  the  Building  of  the  Church  were 
discontented  and  formed  a  Party  unto  whom  adhered  certain  others,  who, 
althou'  they  had  not  the  least  Interest  or  connexion  with  the  congregation  as 
of  the  same  Parish  pretend  a  Right  to  the  Church  or  Land  belonging  to  it 
asserting  that  the  present  Possessors  thereof  are  not  Lutherans. 

"And  these  Men  with  there  Adherents  and  the  Aid  or  Council  of  M.  Justice 
Weisser  took  the  Opporty  (when  the  aforesaid  Minister  and  Schoolmaster 
Johannes  Brucker  had  left  his  charge  and  before  a  Successor  was  appointed) 
to  break  into  the  Schoolhouse  at  Tulpehockin  aforesaid,  and  having  so  taken 
Possession  they  leased  it  to  a  Tenant  (as  '  tis  said)  for  5  shillings  a  year. — Its 
moreover  said  they  have  also  appointed  a  new  set  of  Trustees  for  the  said 
Church  and  Schoolhouse."  657 

A  number  of  stormy  interviews  were  held  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Moravians,  but  the  keys  were  always 
refused  by  the  latter.  The  Lutherans  gave  notice  that 
on  a  certain  day,  in  accordance  with  their  rights  under 
the  common  law,  they  would  break  the  church  open. 
When  the  day  arrived  some  of  the  Moravians  were  on  the 
scene  as  spectators. 

656  As  to  the  Moravian  "success  with  the  Indians,"  and  of  Weiser's  dislike 
of  them  on  that  account,  there  are  two  points  of  view.  Weiser's  own  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  is  very  full  and  should  be  examined  in  connection  with 
this  statement.  The  glowing  picture  of  Zinzendorf.  given  by  Leonard  Wool- 
sey  Bacon,  at  the  expense  of  other  churches  in  his  History  of  American 
Christianity,  will  have  to  be  modified,  when  Weiser's  account  becomes  known, 
and  is  taken  into  consideration. 

657  Sauer's  very  picturesque  description  of  these  times  is  as  follows  : 

"  Dann  den  Leuten  giengen  die  Augen  auf,  die  Bethlehemiter  forderten 
ihren  Stumpier  geschwind  ab,  und  missbilligten  seine  Unbesonnenheit  als 
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The  Interview  of  Weiser  and  Cammerhof.  J747- 
To  these  events  and  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the 
church  we  now  turn  somewhat  more  in  detail.    Going  back 
to  the  Rieth  funeral,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Kurtz  in  his  dairy : 

"In  order  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  adherents  of  the  Moravian  association, 
Mr.  Spangenberg  came  to  Tulpehocken  and  rebuked  the  brother  for  not  leav- 
ing me  into  the  church.  Thereupon  it  was  also  resolved  in  writing  that  if  I 
desired  to  preach  in  the  church,  they  should  open  it  for  me,  but  not  deliver 
the  keys,  until  finally  Bishop  Cammerhof  one  day  came  to  Tulpehocken  and 
visited  Weiser  in  order  to  speak  of  this  matter,  after  Weiser  had  written  to 
Bethlehem  and  warned  or  rather  desired  that  they  should  help  the  Lutheran 
church  at  Tulpehocken  again  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  their  church  and 
property.  At  this  time  the  conversation  in  Fresenius  Amerikanische  Nach- 
richten  was  held  3  Stuck,  No.  63." 

The  interview  took  place  in  the  middle  of  May.  Both 
the  principals  of  this  interview  deemed  it  of  sufficiently 
great  importance  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  same,  and 
an  unusually  good  fortune  has  preserved  no  less  than  Jive 
accounts  of  the  interview,  two  by  Bishop  Cammerhof,  one 
by  Weiser,  one  by  Kurtz  and  one  by  Muhlenberg. 
Several  of  these  we  are  able  to  present  now  for  the  first 
time  side  by  side  with  each  other;  the  diary  of  Cammer- 

ungeschickt ;  dann  sie  haben  vernommen  dass  die  Leute  sagten,  wann  die 
Bethlehemiter  das  gut  hielten,  so  wolten  sie  nichts  tnehr  mit  ihnen  zu  thun 
haben,  so  haben  sie  miissen  die  Segel  nach  dem  Winde  richten,  biss  etwau  die 
Leute  wieder  schlaffen  gewieget  wiirden  :  Es  gingen  aber  wieder  etliche  von 
ihnen  ab,  und  hielten  sie  vor  keine  Lutheraner,  sondern  Betriiger.  Also 
blieben  noch  fiinff  oder  Sechs  ubrig,  die  ehemals  unter ;  die  obgemeldte 
Gemeine  gehoreten-Weil  nun  das  Pfarr-Hauss  und  die  Kirche  leer  stund,  hat 
die  Lutherische  Gemeine  von  Dolpehacken  gut  gedeucht,  so  wohl  das  Pfarr- 
Hauss,  als  Kirche  in  Besitz  zu  nehmen,  haben  die  Schliissel  etliche  mahl  ver- 
geblich  gefordert,  musstens  dahero  aufbrechen  ;  doch  haben  sie  den  Zinzen- 
dorffern  den  Tag  gesagt,  wenn  sie  es  thun  wolten  :  Ein  Theil  von  der  Zinzen- 
dorffer  haben  zugesehen.  Sie  hatten  ein  schwatzig  Weib  da,  das  hat  mit  dem 
9ten  Gebot  um  sich  geworffen  ;  aber  niemand  nahm  sich  ihrer  an  :  die  Luther- 
aner sagen  das  Land  dass  wir  wieder  erobert  haben,  ist  unser  Vaterlich  Erbe, 
und  gehoret  sonst  niemand  ;  unsere  Feinde  aber  habens  eine  zeitlang  mit 
Gewald  und  Unrecht  innen  gehabt,  darum  haben  wir  jetzt  das  Unsere  wieder 
an  uns  gebracht,  und  niemand  das  Seine  genommen.  1  Maccab.  15.  33,  34. 

"  (Sonst  sind  gemeiniglich  zwey  streitige  Partheyen  einerley  Religion.)"  — 
Sauer's  Newspaper. 
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hof's  visit  having  been  furnished  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Robert  Rau,  archivarius  at  Bethlehem. 

A  letter  of  Cammerhof's,  written  June  29,  1747,  fur- 
nishes an  account  of  the  same  interview  in  still  more 
graphic  style,  and  this  we  also  present,  with  Cammerhof's 
Diary  and  Weiser's  Memorandum. 


From  Cammerhof's  Diary  of  His 
Visit  to  the  Various  Con- 
gregations of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1747. 658 

"May  \%  bro.  Camerhof  journeyed 
from  Bethlehem  and  arrived  at  Heidel- 
berg 659  early  on  the  J  %  where  he  found 
the  small  congregation  and  our  breth- 
ren Brocksches  and  Neisser  in  a  de- 
vout frame,  &  since  their  last  com- 
munion growing  in  grace.  He  rejoiced 
with  them. 

He  immediately  proceeded  further 
on  his  journey  to  Conrad  Weiser  to 
have  a  talk  with  him  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  Tulpehocken  Church. 
But  in  a  conversation  of  three  hours' 
duration  he  found  that  Conrad  Weiser 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  and  that  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  change  his  mind,  as 
he  believes  that  the  church  land  to- 
gether with  the  building  in  the  Tulpe-  I 
hocken  legally  does  not  belong  to  ! 
those  people  who  bought  it,  received 
a  Deed  therefor,  and  have  hitherto 
had  possession  of  it,  but  to  those  other 
Lutherans  in  Tulpehocken  who  re- 
sided in  the  vicinity  of  the  church, 
and  that  it  would  be  adjudged  to  these 
latter  by  legal  process,  if  the  former 
did  not  voluntarily  give  it  up. 

He  also  demands  that  the  congre- 
gation at  Bethlehem  should  make  this 
known  to  the  people  of  Tulpehocken, 
for  whom  we  have  hitherto  preached, 
and  thus  persuade  them  to  hand  over 
their  church  and  the  land  to  the  other  j 
Lutherans  in  Tulpehocken. 


Letter  of  Conrad  Weiser  in  Sep- 
tember, 1747. 

Memorandum  of  the  main  points 
which  Mr.  Kammerhof  and  I  dis- 
cussed with  each  other  on  account  oj 
the  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church 
and  community  on  the  15  of  May,  1747, 
set  up  the  following  day,  on  May  /6th. 

After  several  friendly  speeches  on 
both  sides,  I  proposed  to  make  a  be- 
ginning of  the  things  on  account  of 
which  Mr.  Kammerhof  came  to  me. 
Kammerhof  said,  You  did  not  under- 
stand my  letter  rightly  which  I  wrote 
to  Brother  Spangenberg,  and  would  I 
be  so  good  and  tell  him  what  I  actu- 
ally wanted  with  it  ? 

I  answered :  I  expressed  myself 
clearly  (as  much  as  I  knew),  yet  as 
he  (Kammerhof)  did  not  clearly  un- 
derstand me,  therefore  I  would  tell 
him  what  I  wanted  with  it.  Namely  I 
demand  that  Caspar  Ried  should  de- 
liver the  church  key  to  the  Lutheran 
congregation  of  Tulpehocken,  without 
further  ado ;  for  he  has  not  a  right  to 
keep  the  same. 

Kammerhof  answered:  Caspar  Ried 
is  the  oldest  in  the  community,  and 
they  gave  him  the  church  key,  together 
with  other  church  property  to  take  care 
of  ;  and  besides  he  is  again  put  in  over 
the  new.  Here  see  the  written  resolu- 
tion of  the  congregation.  He  showed 
me  then  a  paper  written  in  German  in 
which  the  church  property,  as  church 
key,  church  books,  etc.,  were  com- 
mitted to  Caspar  Reid  and  he  should 


658  This  is  all  in  the  Diary,  which  relates  to  the  Tulpehocken.  Although 
written  in  the  third  person,  it  is  in  Cammerhof's  own  handwriting.— Rau. 

65  9  Evidently  the  North  Heidelberg  Church,  near  the  center  of  North 
Heidelberg — about  three  miles  northeast  or  east  by  north  of  the  Corner  Church 
in  Heidelberg  township. — J.  W.  Early. 
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Cammerhof's  Account. 

Bro.  Camerhof,  on  the  other  hand, 
told  him  that  we  never  can  and  never 
will  take  any  part  in  such  an  unjust 
proceeding  in  conflict  with  the  clear- 
est evidence  [clear  light  of  the  sun]  — 
But  that  in  other  respects  we  would 
not  meddle  in  any  manner  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Tulpehocken  Church  and 
that  we  left  them  perfectly  free  to 
manage  their  affairs  to  suit  themselves. 

Afterwards  Bro.  Camerhof  also  had 
a  conversation  with  Caspar  Rieth,  at 
present  the  only  deacon  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken Church  in  regard  to  the  views 
of  Conrad  Weiser,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  congregation  at  Bethlehem,  in  ref- 
erence to  their  church  affairs. 

In  company  with  bro.  Neisser,  he 
immediately  went  to  Muehlbach,  the 
same  afternoon.660 

Cammerhof's  Lett  er. 

1747,  June  29.  May  26,  went  to  C. 
Weiser  and  talked  with  him  about  the 
late  trouble  at  Tulpehocken.  He  be- 
gan his  story  with  what  had  occurred 
in  Leibecker's  and  Stover's  times  — 
that  he  had  always  sought  to  cement 
the  unity  of  all  Lutherans.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  asked  Zinzendorf  for 
one  preacher  for  all.  Hereupon  sev- 
eral, such  as  Caspar  Reith,  Michael 
Schaeffer,  Michael  Reith,  etc.,  went 
and  got  a  deed  for  the  land  on  which 
the  old  church  stood,  demolished  it 
and  built  a  new  one,  and  these  were 
the  only  people  we  had  given  a  pastor. 
The  other  Lutherans  had  borne  this 
long  in  quiet,  but  would  bear  it  no 
longer,  but  would  institute  suit  for 
possession  of  the  church,  and  said  he, 
with  right,  for  it  belonged  to  them,  as 
they  had  built  and  worshipped  in  the 
old  church,  before  the  land  had  all 
been  bought  or  taken  up.  Reith's  et 
al  were  pirates,  robbers,  etc.  He  told 
me  to  tell  them  to  give  up  the  church, 
that  if  we  did,  they  would  at  once  give 
it  up,  etc.  The  holders  of  the  deed  were 
Michael  Schaeffer,  John  Schaeffer, 
Fred.  Schaeffer,  C.  Reith,  George 
Loesch,  Michael  Reith  and  others. 
After  these  having  bought  the  land, 
it  was  not  theirs  individually  but  held 

660Was  this  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Muehlbach  Church,  or  was  it  New- 
manstown?  From  Weiser's  house  to  the  former  would  be  six  —  eight  miles  — 
to  the  latter  about  three  — four.  J.  W.  Early. 
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keep  all  in  hand.  When  Leonhard 
Ried  is  buried  and  the  man  desires  to 
preach  in  the  church,  then  shall  Cas- 
par Ried  on  request  unlock  the  door  ; 
but  he  must  not  give  the  key  out  of 
his  hand.  It  was  signed  by  Joseph 
Spangenberg,  Michael  Shaefer,  Mich- 
ael Ried,  Peter  Shaefer,  Jacob  Shaefer, 
Geoige  Lesch,  John  Schifler.  I  de- 
sired a  copy  of  the  writing,  but  he  did 
not  want  to  give  me  one. 

I  asked,  if  then  the  above  men- 
tioned people  of  the  Lutheran  Com- 
munity of  Tulpehocken  decided,  and 
they  say  and  indeed  not  without  cause, 
that  they  left  the  Lutherans  and  went 
over  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  ;  and 
consequently  they  have  no  more  right 
to  the  Lutheran  church,  land,  and  par- 
sonage ? 

Kammerhof  answered  :  They  are 
better  Lutherans  than  the  others  in 
every  way,  and  they  have  bought  with 
their  money  this  land  and  built  this 
church. 

I  said :  Yes,  they  have  either  bought 
the  land  or  received  it  a  present  for  a 
Lutheran  church,  which  was  built  on 
it  for  twenty  years,  and  also  on  which 
a  parsonage  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
community  has  been  built  already  for 
twelve  years.  The  landowners  had  so 
many  acres  measured  off  for  a  Luth- 
eran church  long  before  Count  Zin- 
zendorf, who  passed  himself  as  a 
Lutheran  preacher,  came  to  this  land  ; 
also  this  one,  who  promised  to  provide 
a  true  Lutheran  pastor  for  the  Lutheran 
community  at  Tulpehocken,  where- 
upon they  then  purchased  the  church 
land,  not  only  that  account  deceived 
the  Lutheran  community,  but  kept 
Caspar  Stoever  away,  as  you  must  ac- 
knowledge at  this  time.  Not  only  did 
the  Count  not  keep  his  word,  but  till 
now  burdened  these  people  with  sev- 
eral incapable  men  as  pastors,  with 
which  only  very  few  were  satisfied, 
and  also  in  thus  far  led  the  people  in 
darkness,  or,  as  they  say  in  German, 
deceived. 

Kammerhof  answered  :  The  people 
of  Tulpehocken  shall  have  no  learned 
minister  from  us  ;  for  they  came  to  us 
for  carnal  reasons. 
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forever  for  the  Lutheran  congregation  I  answered  :  Now  did  they  come 
of  Philip  Meurer's  at  Tulpehocken.  over  to  you  ?  You  have  just  said  they 
He  went  on  and  said  that  the  old  '  were  good  Lutherans.  How  does  that 
church  had  been  built  in  1727  by  all  {agree?  You  are  indeed  Moravian 
the  settlers  —  then  the  six  seceded  and  Brethren  or  members  of  the  Moravian 
thus  got  illegal    possession  of   the   church  ! 

premises.  Kammerhof :    No !   That  we  are 

(Cammerhoff  remarks  that  John  and  not ;  there  are  only  several  Moravian 
Fred.  Schaeffer  seceded  from  the  other  \  brethren  among  us.  We  are  a  corn- 
four  and  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  I  munity  without  name,  consisting  of 
trouble  and  got  Weiser  to  back  them.)  j  Moravians,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  etc. 
Said  I,  You  see  the  other  four  are  legal  |  I  answered  :  I  for  my  part  have  not 
owners.  Next  he  said,  They  are  not  !  looked  upon  you  other  than  Moravian 
Lutherans  but  Moravians.  Weiser  was  1  Brethren,  as  you  became  known  under 
stubborn — Cammerhoff  sharp— Weiser  1  that  name,  and  they  called  you  thus  to 
angry  at  times  —  then  appealed  to  us  j  distinguish  you  from  other  sects, 
for  the  sake  of  our  reputation  —  said  Kammerhof:  They  wrong  us,  we 
he  had  consulted  William  Allen  and   protest  against  it. 

Richard  Peters  and  they  thought  he  :  I  answered  :  Your  brethren  called 
was  right.  Next  talked  discoursingly,  j  themselves  thus  on  their  arrival,  ver- 
said  he  would  not  belong  to  any  sect,  bally  as  well  as  written.  Do  you  now 
as  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  etc.  deny  this,  what  shall  one  expect  of  a 
Finally  asked  him,  how  it  was,  that  j  Man  or  Community  whose  consent  is 
for  five  years  everything  had  been  not  yes,  and  whose  no  is  not  no  ? 
harmonious  —  no  trouble  about  the;  Kammerhof:  What  is  to  be  done 
church?  Weiser  and  his  party  began  about  the  church  strife,  if  we  continue 
the  trouble  in  this  way  :  John  and  with  these  things  ? 
Fred.  Schaeffer  rented  the  school-  j  I  answered  :  Deliver  what  does  not 
house,  which  stands  on  the  church  lot,  belong  to  you,  and  do  it  without  ado, 
to  a  vagabond.  He  went  and  forcibly  ■  thus  it  can  be  adjusted,  so  that  now 
opened  the  doors  and  took  possession  |  and  then  a  Moravian  brother  still  may 
of  the  church.  The  Weisers  and  five  ;  preach  in  the  church,  if  all  goes  on  in 
of  the  Deacons  of  the  Tulpehocken  of  \  peace.  This  no  one  would  oppose, 
the  upper  church  came  to  the  house  •  Kammerhof :  We  do  not  wish  to 
and  declared  that  the  man  should  have  1  lose  the  good-will  of  the  Lutherans, 
the  house  for  one  year  at  five  shillings  ;  I  answered  :  Then  the  authorities 
rent.  Weiser  said  if  any  one  objected  will  know  means  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
they  should  come  to  him." — German  pie  what  is  theirs,  and  put  you  out 
Sectarians,  Vol.  II.,  p.  288.  entirely. 

Weiser's  Account. 
Kammerhof  :  That  wrongs  us. 

I  answered  :  But  examine  our  common  law  page  423,  etc.,  which  he  read, 
but  made  such  dishonest  explanations  of  the  same  as  were  not  becoming  to 
one  versed  in  the  science  of  divinity,  but  as  a  one-sided  advocate.  I  chas- 
tised his  wrong.  He  answered  :  Dear  Conrad  !  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church  ;  it  is  only  the  people  who  are  quarreling,  believe  me,  we  are  innocent. 

I  answered  :  Did  you  not  just  show  me  a  writing,  which  Spangenberg  with 
another  from  Bethlehem  signed,  wherein  it  ordered  Caspar  Ried  not  to  give 
out  the  church  key.    Beloved  see,  how  false  your  speeches  are. 

Kammerhof  :  They  may  give  the  key  if  they  want  to,  they  may  not  ask  us 
anything :  we  want  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I  answered  :  Well,  do  you  say  so,  or  write  it :  here  is  paper.  Then  the 
strife  will  soon  be  over. 

Kammerhof  :  We  cannot  advise  you  that  they  will  do  it,  but  they  may  do  it  ; 
this  would  be  as  much  as  sending  them  back  to  the  Lutherans  again  ;  How 
does  Christ  sound  with  Belial?  What  intercourse  has  light  with  darkness  ? 
What  has  righteousness  to  do  with  unrighteousness  ?  What  part  has  the 
believer  with  unbeliever  ?  What  likeness  has  the  temple  of  God  with  the 
idols,  etc.,  etc. 
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I  answered  :  After  that  they  went  over  to  you  for  carnal  reasons,  thus, 
you  may  send  them  back  again,  and  you  will  have  more  to  deal  with  there- 
in after  the  Count's  Conference.    See  the  first  Conference.661 

Kammerhof :  Dear  Conrad !  You  are  prejudiced  against  us.  We  love 
you  very  much,  remain  our  friend,  as  you  always  have  been. 

I  answered  :  I  have  never  yet  been  your  enemy  ;  I  have  served  the  breth- 
ren in  Bethlehem  where  I  could,  will  also  do  it  still ;  but  your  falseness, 
your  ambiguous  speeches,  and  your  encroachment  on  other  people's  privi- 
leges, these  I  hate :  A  Christian  must  be  an  honest  man,  or  he  will  have  no 
influence  or  authority! 

Kammerhof  :  Where  have  we  encroached  and  dealt  falsely  ? 

I  answered  :  First  here  at  Tulpehocken.  The  Count  promised  me  to 
write  for  an  upright  Lutheran  minister  from  Halle  for  Tulpehocken.  After- 
wards he  repeatedly  promised  these  people  an  upright  Lutheran  minister, 
but  kept  none. 

You  have  sought  to  deceive  the  Swedish  Lutherans  on  account  of  a 
church.  Likewise  the  Lutherans  in  Lancaster ;  likewise  here  in  Tulpe- 
hocken. Do  you  not  recollect  the  trick  which  the  Count  played  in  Philadel- 
phia when  he  took  the  church  book  of  the  Lutherans  and  wished  to  deceive 
them  about  it,  and  it  had  to  be  taken  from  him  again  by  means  of  a  Court 
decision  ?  All  these  things  displease  me  with  the  Moravian  brethren.  They 
have  lately  done  the  same  thing  with  the  Lutheran  Church  book  at  Leb- 
anon :  but  finally  will  lose  their  credit  with  the  government,  and  bring  them- 
selves into  trouble. 

Many  other  statements  were  made.  Kammerhof  pretended  to  be  a  good 
Lutheran  ;  but  yet  he  said  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Here 
in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  Lutheran  consistory,  therefore  people  cannot 
judge  them  ;  the  Bishop  at  London  was  the  judge  here:  but  they  had  their 
own  ecclesiastical  court  which  the  Saviour  guided.  At  this  he  asked  me 
whether  I  could  believe  that  the  congregation  at  Bethlehem  was  innocent 
in  the  matter  of  this  present  church  controversy?  I  replied  :  no,  I  regard  it 
as  the  originator  of  the  strife  and  that  I  shall  regard  the  Bethlehemites  as 
persons  who  hold  fast  to  unjust  property  until  they  return  it  again,  for,  said 
I,  it  is  an  open  church  robbery  and  added : 

Sie  sind  von  ihnen  nicht  gestift. 
Die  Schatz  der  Kirchen  sind  ihr  Gift, 

Among  other  things  in  this  conversation  I  said  to  him  :  I  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  Brethren  because  they  pass  once  as  Lutheran,  again  as 
Reformed  and  again  as  Moravians. 

He  asked  :  Which  of  them  did  it? 

I  replied :  Lischi  represents  himself  as  a  true  Reformed  minister.  He 
answered  :  You  are  right  in  this,  we  have  told  him  about  it.  I  especially 
said  to  him :  You  are  no  Reformed  Minister  but  our  brother,  you  deceive 
the  people.  We  shall  tell  the  people  that  you  are  our  brother  and  no  Re- 
formed Minister. 

This  I  have  sketched  in  great  haste  only  briefly :  but  still  according  to 
pure  truth.    In  future  I  shall  clear  up  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

Conrad  Weiser. 
(From  Fresenius'  Bewdhrte  Nachrichten,  Dritter  Band,  p.  822,  ff.) 

The  Rieth  Church  Taken  by  the  Lutherans. 

Summer  and  Fall  of  1747. 
Following  this  fruitless  interview  of  Weiser  with  Cam- 
merhof  in  the  early  summer  of  1747  there  was  much  ill- 

661  The  Count  had  promised  them  that  they  should  be  preached  to  with- 
out pay. 
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feeling  between  the  Bethlehem  remnant  and  the  Lutheran 
contingent  in  the  old  Rieth  Church.  The  few  men  who 
had  become  incensed  at  the  Bethlehemites  paid  another 
visit  to  Mr.  Weiser.  He  told  them  a  second  time  that 
they  should  demand  the  keys.  It  was  perhaps  at  this 
time,  that,  as  a  result  of  Weiser's  advice  a  meeting  of  both 
parties  was  called  and  held  in  the  Rieth  church  itself.  The 
meeting  took  place  on  the  662  23d  of  June.  We  still  have 
the  graphic  record  of  an  eye  witness.  It  is  G.  Neisser, 
the  Moravian  brother  who  mayhap  was  present  at  the  in- 
terview between  Cammerhof  and  Weiser  a  month  earlier, 


662  i.  e.,  if  it  occurred  at  all.  Our  authority  for  the  meeting  is  derived  from 
certain  facts  and  expressions  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  situation  by  Weiser 
and  by  Kurtz  in  connection  with  G.  Neisser's  letter  to  Bro.  Joseph  at  Bethle- 
hem, and  which  we  consider  to  be  an  account  of  this  meeting.  The  objection 
to  our  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  Neisser's  letter  is  clearly  dated  "  1755." 
But  would  the  situation  described  in  the  letter  be  possible  in  June,  1755? 
The  Statement  of  the  Case  between  the  Lutherans  and  Moravians  in  Tul- 
pehocken,  with  the  Opinion  thereon  of  Tench  Francis,  Esq.,  was  made  on 
April  13,  1755,  and  the  Opinion  apparently  put  a  final  end  to  the  Moravian 
claims  and  to  the  whole  controversy.  The  "Statement"  also  shows  that  the 
Rieth  church  was  "idle  "  in  1755,  and  that  the  Lutherans  did  not  desire  it  for 
purposes  of  worship,  whereas  Neisser's  letter  seems  to  exhibit  an  earlier  con- 
dition of  affairs,  viz.,  such  as  obtained  in  1747.  For  instance,  Neisser  tells 
us  that  the  deed  is  still  in  Bethlehem  in  June  ;  but  the  "State  of  the  Case" 
(in  April)  tells  us  that  the  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  Caspar  Rieth.  Therefore 
the  latter  document  is  later  than  the  Neisser  letter.  Neisser  further  speaks  of 
a  joint  meeting  of  both  parties,  occurring  two  months  later  than  the  "State- 
ment," June  24,  at  which  nothing  is  settled,  each  party  is  to  have  equal  right  to 
the  church,  and  to  use  it  half  the  time,  and  the  deed  is  still  secretly  kept  at 
Bethlehem.  Plainly  this  state  of  affairs,  with  its  efforts  at  compromise, 
which  fit  in  exactly  with  the  remarks  of  Weiser  to  Cammerhof  at  one  stage  of 
their  interview  in  May,  1747,  apparently  appertains  to  June,  1747,  and  not  to 
June,  1755,  when  the  whole  matter  was  finally  at  rest.  Should  the  Neisser 
letter,  however,  turn  out  to  be  correctly  dated,  the  reader  can  readily  make  the 
necessary  deductions.  Either  the  opinion  of  Francis  was  still  unknown 
(which  is  not  probable),  on  June  24,  1755,  or  it  was  not  accepted,  and  had 
awakened  the  whole  subject  anew.  (This  also  is  improbable,  for  in  that  case, 
Neisser's  letter  would  almost  certainly  have  shown  some  trace  of  the  "  Opin- 
ion," and,  besides  the  meeting  itself  was  not  of  a  character  to  result  from  the 
Opinion.) 
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or,  at  least,  was  Cammerhof's  fellow-traveler  from 
Weiser's  house  to  Millbach  the  day  after  the  interview. 

At  this  meeting,  as  reported  by  Neisser,  lively  scenes 
took  place.  It  leaked  out  that  the  deed  to  the  property 
had  been  sent  to  Bethlehem  secretly  by  George  Loesch 
and  Caspar  Rieth,  "  for  safe  keeping."  The  failure  of  the 
effort  to  get  it  back  in  the  Tulpehocken,  and  the  storms  of 
anger  at  the  report  of  this  failure,  are  chronicled.  The 
suggestion  of  a  new  agreement  by  which  the  church  shall 
hereafter  belong  to  both  parties  equally,  the  journey  which 
Bro.  Loesch  was  about  to  undertake  to  Bethlehem,  at  the 
desire  of  Caspar  Rieth,  in  order  to  get  the  deed  in  person 
and  bring  it  back ;  the  desire  that  judicious  advice  be 
given  in  Bethlehem  to  the  two  remaining  Moravian 
trustees,  Rieth  and  Loesch,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared 
to  act  properly  in  future  contingencies,  are  all  set  forth  in 
this  letter.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"To  Dear  Brother  Joseph  or  Matthew  at  Bethlehem." 

Tulpehocken  June  24,  1755 
My  Dear  Bro.  Joseph  :  I  have  now  become  an  actual  eye-witness  of  the 
opinions  &  the  doings  of  the  opposing-  party  who  met  with  our  Brethren 
[Moravians]  in  the  church  yesterday.  According  to  all  that  I  saw,  heard  and 
perceived,  the  Schaeffers  and  the  Rieths  are  very  strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  Brethren  and  are  determined  by  all  means,  to  have  the  Original  Deed 
brought  back  from  Bethlehem,  because  it  does  not  belong  there.  They  spoke 
very  roughly  to  the  two  brethren,  Loesch  &  Caspar  Rieth,  because  they  had 
sent  it  to  Bethlehem  for  safekeeping  without  their  knowledge  &  consent. 
To  bro.  O.  Keely's  written  notice  that  if  it  is  to  be  returned  to  them,  a  request 
from  those  who  belonged  to  the  congregation  in  1743  must  be  presented  in 
writing,  setting  forth  that  it  is  to  be  returned  &  that  after  its  delivery  the 
Brethren  shall  be  free  from  any  responsibility,  they  declared  that  they  would 
not  furnish  such  a  document,  for  they  had  not  sent  the  Deed  to  the  Brethren 
at  Bethlehem  for  safe  keeping,  therefore  they  would  not  demand  it  from  them, 
but  from  those  to  whom  they  themselves  had  entrusted  it.  These  should  see 
that  it  be  secured  again.  There  was  great  anger  &  harsh  speeches.  They 
are  an  unbelieving  and  perverse  generation  —  very  much  wrought  up  and  dis- 
trustful of  the  Brethren.  They  will  not  give  a  bond  before  the  Deed  is  here 
again.    Whether  they  will  in  future  leave  it  in  bro.  Loesch's  or  Caspar  Rieth's 
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hands  will  be  seen  after  it  is  here  again.  But  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration &  according  to  their  expressions,  they  will  hardly  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  brethren.  This  makes  the  whole  thing  look  suspicious  and 
almost  suggests  the  idea,  that  it  is  his  premeditated  plan  politely  to  secure 
the  Deed  —  etc.  — 

Nothing  was  therefore  accomplished  yesterday  further  than  that  the  op- 
posing party  expressed  themselves  to  this  effect  and  agreed  that  each  party  is 
to  have  equal  right  to  the  church  to  use  the  same  half  the  time  for  their  ser- 
vices. But  they  would  not  agree  to  any  formal  contract  under  their  own  sig- 
nature, as  long  as  the  Deed  is  not  on  hand. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  these  people  will  desire  one  of  the 
Brethren,  having  expressly  declared  themselves  opposed  to  it.  Although 
they  did  not  say  that  if  one  of  them  should  preach,  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  hear  him,  yet  they  said,  that  for  their  part  they  desired  to  be  at  liberty  to 
secure  some  one  after  their  own  mind  &  heart  to  preach  occasionally.  A 
regular  pastor  they  could  and  would  not  maintain.  Further  details  I  will  not 
touch  upon.  Bro  Loesch  himself  is  now  coming  for  the  Deed.  It  is  also  the 
desire  of  Caspar  Rieth  (who  is  here  present  and  desires  me  to  give  his  views 
in  writing)  that  the  Deed  be  again  handed  back  to  bro  Loesch.  If  judicious 
advice  could  be  given  to  those  two  brethren  as  Trustees  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  future  contingencies,  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  &  even  neces- 
sary under  these  critical  conditions.  I  now  greet  &  kiss  you  in  the  spirit  to- 
gether with  your  helpmeet,  &  your  fellow  laborers,  especially  Matthew  most 
heartily —  Your  most  humble  bro. 

G.  Neisser— 

P.  S.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  some  advice  to  bro  Peter  who  will 
be  at  Heidelberg  about  Sunday,  something  which  might  be  of  service  &  of 
advantage  to  the  Brethren. 

This  was  in  the  end  of  June.  Either  at  this  meeting  or 
later  in  the  summer,  the  Lutherans  again  demanded  the 
keys  of  the  church,  and  received  as  a  reply  "  ein  rundes 
JVetn."663    Kurtz  in  his  diary  tells  us  what  followed  : 

"Thereupon  Mr.  Weiser  bade  give  notice  to  my  congregation  that  they 
(*.  e.,  our  people)  could  again  take  possession  of  the  church  as  their  own.  I 
did  this  and  certain  men  were  elected  who  should  be  present  when  the  two 
men  elected  for  the  purpose  would  break  open  the  church  and  put  a  new  lock 
on  it.  This  happened  to-day.  But  I  was  not  present.  Now  there  is  no  Mo- 
ravian preacher  here  any  more  and  the  adherents  are  all  scattered  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two.  Excepting  a  few  they  all  belong  to  this  congregation 
again,  and  I  now  preached  in  a  regular  and  orderly  way  in  this  church  every 
three  weeks,  for  the  two  churches  are  only  two  miles  apart." 

So  it  happened  that  on  September  13,  1747,  the  Luther- 
ans took  possession  of  the  new  old  Rieth  Church,  and  there- 

661  Kurtz's  Diary,  Sept.  13,  1747,  v.  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  201,  202. 
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after  Kurtz  preached  in  it  regularly  every  three  weeks. 

Muhlenberg  sums  up  the  whole  history  of  the  situation 
in  brief  as  follows  : 

"But  the  two  parties  [i.e.,  the  Moravian  and  the  Lutheran  party  in  the 
Rieth  church]  could  not  become  united,  and  the  one  party  sought  Mr.  Weiser 
for  advice  and  support.  He  advised  that  the  Church  Council  of  Mr.  Kurtz' 
congregation  should  again  take  possession  of  the  school-house  and  should 
put  a  lock  on  the  new  Zinzendorfian  church  ;  since  the  land  from  the  begin- 
ning had  been  taken  up  for  a  Lutheran  church  and  school-house  and  up  to  this 
time  had  been  illegally  in  possession  of  the  Zinzendorfians.  This  happened, 
as  he  advised,  and  our  congregation  took  possession.  Many  letters  and  embas- 
sies passed  between  the  heads  at  Bethlehem,  and  Mr.  Weiser  concerning  this 
affair  until  at  last  they  entirely  broke  off  their  friendship  with  Weiser. 

"  In  the  following  fall  of  this  year  1747  my  valued  collegue  Brunnholtz  *  *  * 
undertook  a  common  visitation  to  Lancaster,  York  and  Tulpehocken,  and  as 
the  former  Zinzendorfian  Church  was  open  to  him  he  dedicated  the  same,  with 
a  glorious  sermon,  to  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  on  the  foundation  of 
Apostles  and  Prophets  and  our  symbolical  books.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Kurtz 
preaches  in  it  occasionally  in  the  afternoon,  as  a  number  of  the  members  live 
round  about.  What  further  outcome  there  will  be  is  not  known.  Three  or  four 
families  hold  about  half  to  Mr.  Kurtz's  congregation  and  the  remaining  five  or 
six  families  still  cling  to  the  Zinzendorfians,  as  they  in  part  have  their  children 
still  living  in  Bethlehem  and  in  part  are  married  to  the  brethren."  664 

The  tidings  sent  to  London  of  this  dedication  sermon  by 
Brunnholtz  did  not  extol  it  in  such  glowing  terms.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert  Rau,  of  Bethlehem,  we  repro- 
duce the  following  : 

To  Bishop  Boehler,  London, 

Bethlehem,  Nov.  22.  1747. 

At  Tulpehocken  Kurtz'  Party  has  de  facto  taken  possession  of  the  church 
which  our  Brethren  [Moravians]  have  built.  Braunholtz  [Brunnholtz]  preached 
in  it  the  first  time,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  that  was  the  first  time 
that  a  servant  of  Christ  preached  in  it. 

We  submit  and  continue  to  attend  and  hold  our  meetings  there  likewise 
with  blessed  results. 

The  statement  is  made  that  with  the  year  1748  the 
Moravians  retired  from  the  Tulpehocken.  In  1745  Span- 
genberg  had  organized  the  Heidelberg  Moravian  Church, 
south  of  the  Tulpehocken  creek,  and  seven  miles  from  the 


6B4  Muhlenberg's  Report  of  1747.    Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  364,  365. 
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old  Rieth  Church,  with  a  membership  of  twelve  families 
and  individuals,  and  this  was  the  Moravian  center  until 
1795.  Since  that  time  the  church  has  been  used  by  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed.665 

However,  in  1 754-1 755,  a  last  attempt,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  courts,  was  made  by  the  Moravians 
to  secure  legal  possession  of  the  Rieth  Church,  and  it  is 
probably  at  this  time  that  there  was  drawn  up,  as  a  brief, 
or  statement  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  the  his- 
torically useful  document,  Species  Facti,  which  we  have 
already  reproduced,  and  quoted  at  intervals.  This  docu- 
ment, after  reciting  the  history  from  the  beginning,  on  the 
Moravian  behalf,  and  telling  of  the  deed  in  possession  of 
the  trustees,  comes  finally  to  the  breaking  open  of  the 
church  by  the  Lutherans  under  the  advice  of  Weiser  in 
1747.    It  says  : 

"They  have  also  got  Possession  of  the  Church  by  a  forcible  Entry,  the 
Wardens  of  the  said  Congregation  being  present  and  protesting  publicly 
against  it.  *  *  *  " 

The  document  in  conclusion  propounds  these  two  legal 
inquiries : 

1.  "Whether  the  said  Fredrich  and  Johannes  Schaeffer  and  their  Adherents 
Proceedings  are  not  a  Breach  of  the  Peace  and  a  riotous  Trespass? 

2.  "  How  the  right  Possessors  of  the  said  lands,  etc.,  may  proceed  in  order 
to  have  their  Property  and  to  prevent  such  wicked  Practices  for  the  future?  " 

But  the  argument  did  not  hold  before  the  court.  Among 
the  papers  of  Hon.  Peter  Spyker,  at  that  time  Judge  of  the 
Courts  of  Berks  County,  was  found  "  The  State  of  the  Case 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Moravians  in  Tulpehocken, 
with  the  Opinion  thereon  of  Tench  Francis,  Esq.,  dated 
April  26,  1755." 

This  "  State  of  the  Case"  is  doubtless  the  brief  or  argu- 
ment on  the  Lutheran  side,  just  as  "  Species  Facti"  is  the 

665  The  land  for  this  Moravian  church  was  presented  by  Tobias  Beckel. 
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same  on  the  Moravian  side  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  these  two  publications  for  comparison.666 

In  our  judgment  the  ' ;'  State  of the  Case"  while  clear 
and  convincing  as  a  line  of  argument,  assumes  some  facts 
and  conditions  that  could  not  be  granted  from  a  Moravian 
point  of  view.  This  document  is  new  testimony,  inde- 
pendent of  anything  we  have  produced  up  to  this  point  to 
the  following  facts  : 

1.  That  the  Tulpehocken  was  settled  in  1725  by  fifty  families. 

2.  That  the  church  -was  built  a  few  years  after  1725. 

3.  That  it  was  a  Lutheran  church. 

4.  That  the  Lutherans  built  a  house  for  a  minister  and  a  school-master. 

5.  That  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  Tulpehocken  came  about 
1735- 

6.  That  the  Rieth  church  was  "  idle  "  in  1755. 

7.  In  the  document  the  relation  between  the  Deed  and  the  Declaration  of 
Trust  is  clearly  set  forth  ;  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  latter  stated. 

8  The  reasons  are  given  why  the  Lutherans  desired  the  Rieth  property  at 
this  time. 

9.  The  document  presents  the  clearest  statement  we  have  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Moravian  party  and  its  trustees.  Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for 
some  prejudice. 

The  document  was  published  in  Reading  in  1872,  as 
follows  : 

An  Old  Document. 
"  The  following  narrative  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Hon.  Peter 
Spyker,  President  Judge  of  the  several  courts  of  Berks  County  during  the 
Revolution.  Judge  Spyker's  papers  are  now  in  possession  of  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Miss  Mary  Spyker,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.  We  are  indebted  to  John  B. 
Linn,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of  the  document,  who  says  that  he  is 
uncertain  whether  Judge  Spyker  or  Conrad  Weiser  was  the  author."  Berks 
and  Schuylkill  Journal,  March  23,  1872. 

Tulpehocken  Church. 

"  The  state  of  the  case  between  the  Lutherans  and  Moravians  at  Tulpen- 
Jiocken,  in  the  County  of  Berks,  with  the  opinion  thereon  of  Tench  Francis, 
Esq.,  dated  26th  April,  1755." 

"In  the  year  1725,  Tulpenhocken  was  first  settled  by  about  fifty  families 
who  came  from  the  County  of  Albany,  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  chiefly 
Lutheran  and  (so-called)  Reformed  or  Calvinists.  A  few  years  after  the  Lu- 
therans built  a  church  (the  Reformed  assisting  them,)  in  the  heart  of  Tulpen- 

666  For  Species  Facti  see  pp.  507  and  508. 
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hocken,  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  happened  to  fall  in  the  manor  of  Plump- 
ton,  then  belonging  to  John  Page  of  Austin  Friars  in  London,  gentleman,  who 
by  his  attorneys,  (viz:)  Messrs.  Wm.  Allen,  Wm.  Webb,  and  Samuel  Powel, 
Jr.,  laid  out  about  seven  acres  for  the  use  of  said  church. 

"  The  Lutherans  built  a  house  for  a  minister  and  school-master  to  live  in 
and  to  teach  their  children,  which  one  Casper  Leitbecker,  a  pretended  min- 
ister, undertook  to  do  ;  who  also  preached  in  the  church  about  this  time. 

"About  the  year  1735  Tulpenhocken  was  thickly  settled,  and  some  of  the 
settlers  grew  wealthy  ;  when  one  Casper  Stover,  another  pretended  Lutheran 
minister,  encroached  and  made  a  party  against  Leitbecker.  Here  strife  and 
contention  began  at  Tulpenhocken  ;  both  parties  pretending  a  right  to  the 
church.  The  former  having  the  key  of  the  church,  locked  Stover's  party  out, 
with  their  minister.  Stover's  party  increased  and  became  the  strongest  ;  they 
cut  a  door  through  the  logs  of  the  said  church  and  plagued  one  another  very 
much  till  Leitbecker  died.  The  latter's  party  would  not  join  Casper  Stover's, 
who  began  to  lose  ground  among  his  people. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1741,  Count  Zinsondorff  came  to  the  country, 
styled  himself  a  Lutheran  minister  and  inspector  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  preached  in  several  congregations,  and  came  to  Tulpen- 
hocken in  February,  1742,  preached  there  in  the  Lutheran  church  and  promised 
to  write  to  Germany  for  a  Lutheran  minister  for  that  congregation,  in  hopes 
that  both  parties  would  unite  again. 

"The  people  accepted  of  his  kind  offer  and  received  an  adherent  of  the 
Count's  as  a  Lutheran  minister  without  any  suspicion.  He  made  use  of  the 
Lutheran  ceremonies  and  offered  to  preach  for  nothing.  This  party  now 
obtained  a  deed  from  the  gentlemen  above  named  ;  and  Casper  Stover,  with 
his  party,  now  quit  this  church  and  laid  a  foundation  for  a  new  church,  about 
three  miles  higher  up,  but  before  they  finished  it  Casper  Stover  was  dis- 
charged, and  another  minister  called,  who  serves  them  still  [1755]. 

"  Within  a  short  time  it  was  discovered  that  Count  Z.  had  ensnared  the 
people,  and  that  the  candidate  he  had  sent  to  Tulpenhocken  was  an  imposter. 
Then  that  party  rent  in  pieces,  a  declaration  of  trust  was  demanded  from  the 
Trustees  to  whom  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  made  the  deed,  which  they  accordingly 
gave,  and  acknowledged  thereby  that  they  had  no  right  to  the  said  lands,  but 
that  they  had  bought  it  for  the  Lutheran  church  at  Tulpenhocken,  &c. 

"Now  the  Moravians  appeared  openly,  secured  the  trustees  and  elders  of 
the  congregation  in  their  interest,  and  by  that  means  got  the  declaration  of 
trust  in  their  hands  and  perhaps  destroyed  it. 

"The  Moravians,  whilst  they  were  strong,  pulled  down  the  old  church  and 
built  a  new  one  ;  but  now  (1755)  there  are  but  three  Moravians  in  all  Tulpen- 
hocken, and  they  claim  a  right  to  the  church  and  school-house,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  five  or  six  disturbers  of  the  peace.  This  church  stands  idle.  The 
Lutherans  have  no  great  use  for  it,  because  they  built  a  new  church  three  miles 
off,  as  before  said,  and  the  Moravians  must  not  come  again. 

"The  people  of  Tulpenhocken  and  Heidleburg  would  turn  it  into  a  free 
school-house  and  have  offered  (for  peace  sake)  fifty  pounds  to  the  Moravian 
party,  but  all  in  vain.    They  mock  and  laugh  at  them.    Their  deed  is  not  re- 
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corded,  and  the  declaration  of  trust  is  in  their  hands.  Query  :  what  had  the 
people  best  do  to  obtain  their  object :  turning-  the  building-  into  a  free  school, 
or  to  get  possession  of  the  school-house  now  standing  on  the  said  ground  ? 

"The  names  of  the  six  trustees,  to  whom  the  deed  is  made,  are  as  follows  : 
i,  Michael  Shaffer,  now  a  separatist  and  goes  to  no  place  of  worship  ;  2,  Fred- 
erick Shaffer,  his  uncle,  the  same  ;  3,  Leonard  Read,  who  died  some  years  ago. 
His  sons  lay  claim  to  the  land  and  buildings,  and  are  Lutherans  and  obstinate 
and  ignorant  people.  4,  Michael  Read,  since  dead.  His  children  claim  the 
same  as  above.  5,  George  Lesh,  strict  Moravian  ;  6,  Hermanus  Walborn, 
since  dead!;  his  heirs  are  easy. 

"One  Casper  Read,  a  strict  Moravian,  has  the  writings  belonging  to  the 
said  church  in  dispute  ;  also  the  other  things  and  vessels  that  were  made  use 
of  in  the  church  long  before  the  Moravians  were  heard  of  in  the  county. 
Query: — As  the  grounds  were  given  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  long 
before  the  Moravians  were  heard  of,  whether  it  is  not  clear  that  the  latter  can 
have  no  title  or  right  to  them,  even  suppose  the  original  writings  should  not 
be  found;  since  the  subjection  inalienable  by  those  who  held  them  in  trust 
for  the  religious  purposes  of  the  said  Lutherans  and  Calvinists? 

"  Opinion  by  Tench  Francis,  Esq.,  26  April,  1755  : 

"  By  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  when  any  persons  take  a  legal  estate  in  lands 
and  trust  for  the  use  of  any  religious  society,  the  trustees  have  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  lands  by  virtue  of  the  trust  estate  only.  If  they  have  any 
such  right,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  declared  use,  and  enjoyed  in  joint 
tenancy  with  the  other  members  of  the  society. 

"  Hence  it  appears  that  the  title  of  the  trustees,  called  Moravian,  to  possess 
the  land  in  question,  turns  upon  their  now  being  members  or  not  of  the 
religious  society  to  whose  use  it  was  conveyed  ;  a  fact  that  I  cannot  determine. 
But  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  neither  as  trustees  nor  as  members  of  the 
religious  society,  have  they  any  right  to  enjoy  the  land  inexclusive  of  the 
other  members. 

"Therefore  I  advise  these  members,  especially  as  they  compose  a  great 
majority  of  the  whole  body,  to  enter  into  the  land  and  edifice,  and  to  apply 
thereto  such  use  as  they  think  best  and  most  agreeable  to  the  prime  institu- 
tion." 

This  is  the  marvelously  intricate  history  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken,  the  earliest  church  and  congregation  in  the  back- 
woods of  Pennsylvania,  set  forth  with  greater  fulness  than 
has  ever  been  attempted.  We  have  followed  the  immi- 
grants from  the  Schoharie  to  the  new  lands  in  the  Indian 
settlement,  looking,  by  the  way,  into  the  lives  of  Henkel 
and  van  Dieren  667  and  have  seen  the  first  little  church  and 

667  In  the  Acta  Hist.  Eccles.,  Vol.,  IV.  of  the  year  1740,  a  remark  shows  that 
the  notoriety  of  van  Dieren  had  penetrated  to  Germany,  and  states  that  an  ac- 
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school-house  going  up,  and  be  held  struggle  after  struggle 
in  connection  with  movements  from  within  and  from 
without,  all  taking  place  within  the  short  period  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  brought  down  the  tale 
of  the  religious  history  of  this  settlement  through  its 
most  confusing  development,  and  now  stand  at  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  begins 
with  the  advent  of  Kurtz,  under  Muhlenberg's  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  fitting  point,  here  where  the  guiding  and 
ordering  hand  of  Muhlenberg  first  is  felt,  to  come  to  a 
close  in  this  volume. 

We  make  one  request  of  the  reader.  It  is  that  he  exer- 
cise, we  will  not  say  a  charitable,  but  a  sound  and  a  just 
judgment  in  regard  to  all  the  pioneer  characters  that 
figure  on  these  pages.  The  fathers,  in  their  primeval 
simplicity,  have  laid  bare  to  our  eye  the  whole  workings 
of  the  human  heart.  They  are  not  to  be  judged  the  more 
severely  for  their  frankness.  In  our  day  civilization 
manages  to  cover  over  the  more  rude  side  of  ecclesiastical 
and  personal  life.  But  the  same  ambitions,  the  same 
passions,  the  same  sinfulness  is  as  operative  to-day  in  the 
church  and  the  world,  in  public  and  private  life.  It  is 
not  so  open,  but  perhaps  on  that  account  all  the  more 
reprehensible.  If  we  consider  the  difference  in  oppor- 
tunity, in  power,  in  training  and  culture,  and  in  advantage 
of  every  kind,  including  the  lessons  of  experience,  between 
our  own  age,  and  that  of  these  early  path-finders  in  the 
wilderness,  we  shall  perhaps  realize  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  better  than  they,  but  worse. 

count  of  him  is  given  in  Fortg.  Samml.  v.  A.  U.  N.,  1731,  p.  72f.,  and  1732,  p. 
3i8f.,"  from  which  source  Weislingerin  the  second  part  of  his  Marktaschreier- 
eien  made  so  much  noise,"  Hall.  Nachrr.,  I.,  453.  Dr.  Sachse  has  just  dis- 
covered manuscript  reports  in  Hamburg  covering  over  a  thousand  pages, 
much  of  which  relates  to  van  Dieren,  Knoll  and  Wolf. 
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The  self-denial  and  self-repression  at  Ephrata  have  been 
extolled  by  others.  The  patience,  the  spirituality,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Moravian  Lutherans  are  appreciated  by 
us.  But  it  is  the  dealings  of  Providence  with  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  in  preserving  the  faith  and  the  fathers  of  that 
great  communion,  which  the  records  of  the  Tulpehocken 
term  "  the  church  of  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  " 
that  it  has  been  our  desire  and  our  duty  to  unfold. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Beale  M.  Schmucker :  668  "Of  the 
early  history,  no  other  of  the  older  Lutheran  Congregations 
in  America  have  such  full  accounts  by  persons  so  eminent 
who  were  themselves  actors  on  the  scene.  There  are 
many  features  of  interest  united  in  its  history.  The  first 
settlers  came  unitedly  from  the  Palatine  emigrants  to  New 
York  and  have  part  in  the  very  interesting  history  of  the 
exiles  from  the  Palatinate.  They  were  exposed  to  all  the 
trials  and  longings  of  our  oldest  congregations  in  the  total 
want  of  worthy  Pastors  for  many  years.  They  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  crafty  and  persistent  efforts  of  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  the  Moravians  to  get  control  of  the  Church  and 
Congregation.  They  were  finally  favored  with  a  long 
succession  of  eminent  and  faithful  Pastors,  and  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  peace  and  the  divine  favor  have 
rested  on  them." 

We  now  have  traced  the  earliest  tiny  streamlets  of  Luth- 
eranism  in  the  New  World.  We  discovered  one  in 
Venezuela  as  early  as  1532,  another  off  the  coast  of  Hud- 
son Bay  in  1619,  another  in  New  York  in  1623,  another 
in  New  Sweden  in  1638,  another  in  St.  Thomas  in  1656, 
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another  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia  in  1684,  another 
at  Molatton  in  1697,  and  another  in  the  hollow  meadow 
guarded  by  the  Schzvammer  Thor  in  1703- 

We  have  examined  the  first  fountains  along  the  Dela- 
ware prior  to  the  days  of  William  Penn ;  and  up  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  Manatawny  Tract,  and  given  particular 
attention  to  the  one  perennial  Lutheran  spring  in  Falck- 
ner's  Swamp. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  pointed  out  the  first  German 
Lutheran  preacher,  what  he  accomplished  and  failed  to 
accomplish  ;  the  first  German  Lutheran  services  :  and  the 
first  ordination  of  a  Lutheran  minister  in  America. 

All  these  little  streams  were  preliminary ;  and  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  larger  tides  of  immigration  which 
came  over  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  study  of  this 
voluminous  Lutheran  immigration,  we  have  gone  back  to 
Halle  and  to  London,  from  whence  came  guidance  and 
aid  in  spiritual  matters ;  and  we  have  gazed  forward  at 
the  faint  and  helpless  beginnings  which  for  more  than  a 
generation  often  seemed  doomed  to  extinction,  but  which 
were  organized  into  congregational  activity  in  large  part 
by  John  Casper  Stoever,  whose  earliest  sphere  of  labor 
was  Earl  Town  and  the  Conestoga  Valley,  and  whose  be- 
ginnings at  Lancaster,  York  and  Hanover  soon  developed 
into  stately  and  powerful  growth. 

We  have  followed  the  advancing  stream  of  German 
pioneers  to  their  extreme  settlements  on  the  western  and 
southern  frontier  and  have  beheld  the  rise  of  the  earliest 
churches  east  and  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Finally,  we 
have  put  together  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  Tulpehocken 
from  its  earliest  beginning  through  its  periods  of  confusion 
and  struggle,  down  to  the  time  when  it  was  rescued  from 
its  ills  by  Muhlenberg. 
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From  these  tales  and  studies  of  the  backwoods  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  the  Cocalico  and  the  Conestoga,  from  the 
Codorus  and  the  Conewago,  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Tulpehocken,  we  shall  turn  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  interior  or  middle  and  eastern  region,  viz.,  that  of 
Oley,  Maxatawny,  Salisbury,  Saucon,  Milford,  Forks  of 
Delaware  and  the  Perkiomen. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  this  work  on  the  early 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  if,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it  ever 
appear,  will  concentrate  itself  on  the  territory  that  formed 
the  parish  proper  of  Muhlenberg.  It  will  begin  with  The 
United  Churches  and  The  Church  at  Germantown ;  will 
proceed  to  the  long  and  wonderful  history  of  the  church 
in  Philadelphia,  and  will  culminate  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  of  the  mother  Lutheran  Synod  in  America, 
and  a  study  of  the  various  religious  and  educational  de- 
velopments of  which  this  Synod  or  Ministerium  has  been 
the  original  source  and  center. 
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Hunter,  Gov.,  435  f. 

TLLIG,  T.  F.,  332. 
X    Illinois,  32. 

Immigrants,  (German)  I,  (first  im- 
migrants to  Pennsylvania)  27,  42, 
poverty  of)  171,  (at  Savoy)  192, 
between  1638  and  1727)  209-220, 
their    spiritual    condition  in 
America)  220-226. 
Immigration,  (causes  of  German)  3, 

28,  (statistics)  226. 
Indiana,  32. 

Indian,  35,  39,  46,   (school)  398, 

439.  46o,  512. 
Indians,  27,  37,  (Delaware)  37,  39  f., 

43,  47,  68,  145,   396,  (Mohawk) 

436.  437  ff.,  444,  492.  496>  503,  5", 

547- 

Indianfield,  524. 
Iowa,  32. 
Ireland,  42. 
Iroquois,  36. 


TACQUET,  J.,  68. 

I    Jawert,  J.,  123,  126,  136. 
**     Jensen,  Rasmus,  (first  clergy- 
man) 17  f. 
Jerusalem  congregation,  243. 
Jordan  Church,  242. 
Justification,  II. 

KALM,  Peter,  58  f. 
Keblinger,  M.,  151. 
Kehle,  K.,  147. 

Keith,  George,  52  f.,  74  f.,  88,  91, 
98. 

Keith,  Gov.  W.,  219,  438  ff.,  (peti- 
tion of  Tulpehocken  settlers)  441, 
444. 

Keithians,  75,  84,  86,  88 ff.,  93,  98 f., 

(Meeting  House)  93. 
Keller,  Dr.  Ezra,  31  ;  Benj.  ;  401- 

402,     417  ;    John     Peter,    417  ; 

Emanuel,  417. 
Kelpius,  J.,  46  f.,  76,  80,  88,  96,  123, 

126. 

Kensington,  41. 

Kercken-Boeck  (of  Falckner),  117. 
Kloden,  von,  15. 
Knoll,  M.  C,  18,  106,  458,  477. 
Koch,   P.,   58,   59,    73,   296,  299, 
385- 

Kocherthal,  J.  von,  184,  435,  445, 
448  f. 

Koster  H.  B.,  54,  75  f-  8o,  83  ff., 
92  f.,  (biography)  93-101,  106,  216; 
Rudolph,  94. 

Kraft,  A.,  521. 

Kraft,  V.,  248,  269,  296,  384,  (biog- 
raphy) 384-387,  474,  513  f- 

Kreutz  Creek,  258,  357. 

Krotel,  G.  F.,  354. 

Krug,  J.  A.,  328,  376. 

Kuhn,  A.  S.,  324,  327. 

Kuhn,  Daniel,  61. 

Kunkel,  C,  408,  410,  (biography) 
415- 

Kunze,  201  (Plan  for  Education) 

340. 
Kurz,  D.,  201. 
Kurtz,  J.,  332. 

Kurtz,  J.  N.,  164  f.,  201,  270,  281, 
285,  305,  317-  327,  366,  373,  376- 
378,  537,  555-  557  ff,  568. 

Kurtz,  W.,  165,  2or,  (biography) 
281-282,  327,  371,  404. 

Kurtz,  B.,  (biography)  416,  420. 
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LAIRD,  S.,  416. 
Lancaster,  29  f.,  58,  220,  232  ff., 
242,  251  f.,  255  f.,  290  (and 
the    Moravian  difficulties) 
297-301,  306,  (in  1748)  308, 
312,  (in  1761)  327,  (in  1777) 
337-338,  385  f.,  472,  537,  564. 
Lancaster  Church,  292-354. 
Latimer,  Hugh,  177. 
Leacock,  232,  276. 
Lebanon,  30,  256,  260,  269,  283,  290, 

415,  426,  516,  564. 
Lechner,  C,  463,  467. 
Lehigh  County,  30,  233  f.,  241. 
Leipzig,  in. 

Lesch,  Geo.,  459,  463,  499,  503,507. 

548,   55i,  557,   562,  566  f.,  572; 

Adam,  459. 
Leutbecker,  C,  474,  476  ff.,  486  f., 

493  ff.,  502,  505,  511 ; (Controversy) 

458,  462,  473,  485,  503,  57i. 
Liberties,  135. 

Library  (of  Swedish  pastors)  58,  (of 

J.  C.  Stoever)  272-275. 
Lidenius,  A.,  47,  56  f.,  236. 
Lidman,  J.,  57,  236,  448,  454,  458. 
Lischy,  J.,  359.  362,  368,  500  f.,  564. 
Little  Tulpehocken   Church,  470, 

500. 

Liturgy,  7,  (Lutheran)  35,  46,  77, 
61,  (based  on  Savoy)  181,  (Muhl- 
enberg on)  266,  (Liturgical  Ser- 
vice) 58. 

Livingston,  Gov.,  435. 

Lochman,  G.,  256,  380,  426-429. 

Lock,  Lars,  44,  86. 

Logan,  J.,  359,  437,  439,  444. 

London,  436,  476,  (Board  of  Trade) 
190. 

Long  Island,  52. 

Lord's  Supper,  100,  454. 

Loser,  J.,  307,  327  f. 

Louisburg  (v.  Harrisburg),  410. 

Luther  (writings),  274. 

Lutheran  Church  (size  and  extent) 
6,  8,  (nature)  9,  11  f.;  (Lutheran  as 
distinguished  from  Reformed)  9; 
(and  Pennsylvania)  22  ;  (in  1727) 
28;  (Pennsylvania  the  center)  31  ; 
(size  in  Pennsylvania)  32  ;  (first 
German  services)  79;  (first  Eng- 
lish services)  79 ;  (early  English 
services)  85;  (first  Lutheran  ser- 
vices in  Philadelphia)  93  ;  (first 


ordination)  111-118;  (first  hymn 
printed  in  America)  121  ;  (without 
leadership)  169;  (in England)  176- 
194;  (in  London)  178-198;  (Lit- 
urgy) 185  f.,  265;  (earliest  con- 
gregation) 230-243;  (discipline) 
309,  3",  339;  (in  York)  357- 
380  ;  (statistics)  227  ;  (in  Hanover) 
380-393;  (in  Carlisle,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  Co.,  Lykens)  394-432  ; 
(Liturgy)  462,  470;  (original 
church  at  Tulpehocken)  463,  482. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America,  7,  17  ; 
(first  German  Lutheran  minister 
in  Pennsylvania)  40. 

Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 
33  f-,  44- 

Lutherans,  3,  (of  Pennsylvania 
blood)  31,  33,  (as  bad  as  Indians) 
87,  (first  three  decades  of  18th 
century)  208. 

Lutheran  (population  in  Penna.)  28, 
128. 

Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  Penn- 
sylvania between  1638  and  1701, 
208. 

Lutheranism  (in  Germany  in  Refor- 
mation period)  7,  (in  Venezuela) 
15.  (in  St.  Thomas)  18,  (in  the 
New  Province)  64. 

Lykens  Valley,  (old  St.  John's 
church)  4041. 

MACUNGIE,  232,  243. 
Maiden  Creek,  213. 
Manangy,  442. 

Manatawny,  131,  136,  149/218,  234, 

237,  251,  458. 
Manathanim,  57. 
Manheim,  285. 

Mann,  W.  J.,  204,  (v.  preface). 

Mannatawny,  126. 

Markham,  Gov.  W.,  42,  46. 

Marsteller,  J.  G.,  248. 

Mather,  Cotton,  74  ;  Increase,  74. 

Maul,  B.,  360. 

Maurer,  J.  P.,  508 f.,  5iiff.,  516, 

542  f.,  548,  550,  563. 
Maxatawny,  212,  231,  251. 
McAllistertown,  242,  390. 
Mechanicsburg,  283,  396. 
Melancthon,  13. 

Melsheimer,  F.  V.,  201,  284,  342  f., 
(biography)  \  J-  F-»  392- 
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Menuonites,  2,  33,  73,  83,  168,  173  f., 
217,  222  f.,  (statistics)  227,  277, 

313.  336. 
Mercurius  Germanics,  25. 
Merion,  232. 

Merlau,  Eleonora  von,  76. 
Methodists,  33,  Methodism,  195. 
Meyer,  A.  H.,  400. 
Michaelius,  26. 
Michigan,  32. 

Middletown,  331  f.,  (church)  404. 

Middletown  Valley,  381. 

Mifflin,  T.,  350. 

Millbach,  462,  490,  566. 

Mill  Creek  (Lancaster)  276,  (Tulpe- 
hocken)  440,  460,  462,  517,  554. 

Miller,  G.  F.,  139. 

Miller,  Jacob,  165. 

Miller,  John  Peter,  224,  278,  289, 
471  f.,  478 f.,  481  ff.,  487  f.,  500, 
(letter  of  1696)  211. 

Miller,  (v.  Moeller). 

Millersburg,  404  f. 

Millerstown,  415. 

Minisink  Flats,  27. 

Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  30 f., 
(size  of)  32,  61  f.,  267,  286,  311, 
(at  Lancaster  in  1761)  324,  343, 
(at  Lancaster  in  1807)  350,  379, 
391,  400,  402,  419,  423,  428,  535, 
541- 

Ministerium  of  New  York,  426. 
Ministry,  (office)  11. 
Minnesota,  32. 
Minnisink,  437. 
Minquas,  36. 
Minsi,  442. 

Minuit,  P.,  23,  26,  36. 
Mischler  (a  tailor),  285. 
Missionary  (first  Indian),  40. 
Missionaries,  195  f.,  201. 
Missouri,  32. 
Mittelberger,  I. 

Moeller,  H.,  284,  332,  (biography) 
420. 

Mohr,  Yost,  382. 

Molatton,  127  f.,  131,  149,  151,  212, 

214,  235  ff. 
Monasticism,  483,  491. 
Monocacy,  362,  381  f.,  387,  391. 
Monroe  County,  30. 
Montgomery  County,  30,  220,  233, 

251- 
Moralism,  12. 


Moravians,  3,  33  f. ,  62  (Moravian- 
ism),  500-516  (Tulpehocken  Rec- 
ord), v.  Bethlehem,  548-57°,  554, 
556  f.,  562  (statistics),  227,  297, 
300,  303,  313,  360  &.,  446,  503, 
5i5f.,  571  f.,  574- 

Morsing,  Jensen,  18. 

Moselim,  234,  242,  386,  539. 

Muddy  Creek,  242,  256,  276,  (record) 
287,  489,  525- 

Miihlbach,  440  (v.  Millbach). 

Muhlenberg.H.  M.,  28,59,  61  f ;  (first 
arrival  at  Falckner's  Swamp)  152- 
155.  201,  236;  (and  Stoever)  259, 
264-269,  285,  302,  305,  317,  324, 
327  ff.,  361,  364  f.,  370  f.,  376,  384, 
446,  473 f . ;  (on  the  Ephrata  move- 
ment) 4S4,  492,  521  ;  (marriage  of) 
522,  530,  527,  531  f.,  535  ff-,  549, 
568,  (v.  preface). 

Muhlenberg,  G.  H.  E-,  337~349, 
(biography)  337. 

Muhlenberg,  F.  A.,  165,  206,  350. 

Muhlenberg,  General  P.,  61,  206, 
270,  391. 

Muhlenberg,  H.  A.,  380. 

Munk,  Captain,  17,  (journal)  18. 

Muntz,  J.  B.,  144. 

Mystics,  3,  27. 

NAESMAN,  G.,  59,  303,  305,  360. 
Nantmill,  231. 
Neisser,  561,  565. 
Neshaminy,  57,  213,  239. 
New  Amsterdam,  (v.  New  York) 

26,  36,  40. 
New  Castle,  46,  212. 
New  England,  22. 
New  Goshenhoppen,  242,  371. 
New  Hanover,  (v.  Falckner  Swamp) 

137,  384,  474. 
New  Holland,  249,  251,  255  f.,  493, 
525- 

New  Jersey,  29,  52. 

New  Providence,   242,  249,  251  f., 

384,  474- 

New  Sweden,  36  f. 

New  York,  22,  26  f.,  29,  51  f.,  435  f, 
(the  old  Log  Church  prior  to  1729) 
452,  (the  Church  dedicated  by 
Falckner  and  Berkenmeyer  in 
1729)  452,  (the  Church  preached 
in  by  Muhlenberg)  452  (v.  New 
Amsterdam). 
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Nicholson,  Gov.  F.,  46,  88. 
Nicke,  G.,  516,  543  ff.,  548. 
Nordkill,  242,  525,  535. 
Northampton,  30,  233  f.,  241,  290. 
North  Carolina,  22,  31. 
Northern  Liberties,  42. 
Northwest,  22. 
Nuremberg,  23,  71. 
Nyberg,  L.  T.,  62,  293,  296  f.,  300  ff., 
360  ff.,  364,  382  f. 

OCTORARA,  276  f. 
Ohio,  31. 
Old  Goshenhoppen,  242,  524. 
Old  Hamburg  Church  in  London, 
179. 

Old  Swedes  Church  (Wilmington), 
47  f- 

Oley,  212,  216,  219,  223,  234,  236, 

239,  242,  251,  277  f.,  443,  459,  502, 

504  f.,  543. 
Ordination,  (Episcopal)  8,  (in 

Sweden)  8,  100,  (of  van  Dieren) 

450  ;  (v.  Falckner). 
Oswald,  J.,  380. 
Oxenstiern,  23,  39. 
Oxford,  53,  (Lutheranism  in)  176, 

177. 

PAGE,  J.,  463,  496  f-,  507,  57i. 
Palatin  es,  22,  (in  England) 
184,  435  ff-,  457,  (Palatine) 
3f--  574- 
Paradise,  243. 
Parlin,  Olaf,  59. 

Parochial  School,  (Swedish)  57  (v. 
school,  schoolmaster,  school- 
house). 

Pastorius,  F.  D.,  27,  65 ff,  72  ff.,  85, 
88,  92,  104  f.,  109,  122  f.,  126,  135, 

215- 

Paxton  Road,  277. 
Peixtan,  442. 

Penn,  W.,  2  f.,  31,  35,  40  f.,  43,  68  f., 

75,  91, 123,  444  ;  J-,  415,  437- 
Pennsburg,  242. 
Pennsneck,  59. 

Pennsylvania,  27,  (topography)  232, 

435,  "439.  44T- 
Pentz,  P.,  332. 
Penurious  Germans,  2. 
Pequea,  217,  276. 
Perkiomen,  214,  223,  232  f.,  242. 
Perkiomen  Bridge,  142. 


Perry,  394,  396. 

Petersburg,  241. 

Peterson,  J.  D.,  332,  423. 

Pfarrer's  Bach,  136 f.,  139. 

Philadelphia,  29,  42,  (first  diagram) 
69,  79,  220,  232  f.,  242,  251  f., 
255  384,  386,  402  f.,  457,  474, 
5ii,  564. 

Phillipsburg,  52. 

Pietistic,  (movements)  2  ;  Pietists, 
27  ;  Pietism,  195. 

Piety,  (of  early  German  immi- 
grants) 1,  221. 

Plitt,  J.,  284. 

Plumpton  Manor,  463,  497,  507. 
Pomerania,  65. 

Population,  (of  Pennsylvania)  33; 

(Lutheran)  28,  33,  128;  increase 

in  Tulpehocken,  570. 
Potomac,  391. 
Powell,  S.,  496,  507. 
Presbyterians,  34,   92,    128,  173  f., 

195,  222,  313,  (statistics)  227. 
Preston,  T.,  139,  159. 
Prints,  (German)  2. 
Printz,  John,  37,  64  f.;  Andrew,  44. 
Protestantism,  (Lutheran  type)  9, 

23- 

Provincial  Council,  55. 
Puritan,  12. 

Pyrlaus,  J.  C,  510,  512,  543. 

QUAKERS,  27,  33  f.,  42  f.,  62, 
72 ff.,  77,  86 ff.,  96,  98 f.,  104, 
I29f.,  168,  173 f.,  215,  222,  233, 
3",  3*3,  336>  (Anti-Quaker 
party)  55,  (Quakerism  in  the 
New  Province)  53,  64,  (ration- 
alism) 2,  67,  84  f.,  92,  (statis- 
tics) 227. 
Quarry,  Col.  R.,  88. 
Quebec,  391. 

Quitopahila,  232,  256,  263  f.,  270,  359 
493,  500. 

RACCOON  Creek,  47,  59. 
Radnor,  53. 
Rahner,  J.  B.,  516. 
Rathlef,  E.  L.,  93- 
Rationalism,  12,  29,  73,  75,  85,  129, 

225,  231,  282  ff,  390  f. 
Rauss,    Lucas,     239,  (biography) 

371-374- 
Reading,  29,  440,  539,  541. 
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Record    Book    (Muhlenberg's  at 

Falckner's  Swamp),  140,  157. 
Redemptioners,  2,  280. 
Reform,  11. 

Reformation  (German),  6f.,  13. 

Reformed,  3,  13,  22,  26,  28,  33  f.,  37, 
58,  i95f.,  2i3f.;  (in  1710)  216,  (in 
1728)  217,  224;  (statistics)  227, 
261,  277  f.,  313,  344  f.,  359,  383,  390, 
405,  419,  423,  428,  453  f .,  471  f„  474, 
478,  481,  486,  489  ;  (Sketch  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Tulpe- 
hocken)  500,  510. 

Reformed  and  LutL^ian,  167. 

Reichert,  F.,  146,  148,  220,  (family) 
144. 

Reiger,  J.  B.,  28,  228. 

Reigert,  M.,  138. 

Remmersbach,  455. 

Revolution,  (Dr.  Helmuth's  letter 

to  Europe  in  1775)  335,  398 
Revolutionary,  391. 
Rhode,  Larsen,  18. 
Rhodes,  31. 

Richmond  Congregation,  535. 
Ridley  Nicholas,  177. 
Rieth  Church,  460-572,  522,  529 ; 
(new  building  in  1745)546,  554  f., 

564  f. ;  (dedication  by  Brunnholtz 
in  1748)  568,  570,  572. 

Rieths,  495  f.,  499,  500.  507,  515  f.; 
Adam,  462,  467  ;  Caspar,  459, 
508,  544,  546,  548,  550  f.,  557,  561, 

565  ff-.  572  ;  Leonhard,  459,  462 f., 
497,  499.  507,  55i.  554  f-,  557.  572  ; 
Michael,  4*3,  497,  499,  507,  544, 
562,  572. 

Ritualism,  12. 
Rockland,  242. 

Roman   Catholics,   33,  (statistics) 

227. 
Roth,  C,  331. 

Royal  St.  James'  Chapel  (London), 
181  f. 

Rudman,  Andreas,  44  ff.,  53  ff., 
(death  and  tomb  of)  56,  in,  114, 
127,  130  f.,  186,  235,  240. 

Rudolph,  K.,  364,  384. 

Ruperti,  G.  A.,  180,  183,  190. 

Rutter,  T.,  142,  219  f. 

SABBATARIANS,  47,  89  f.,  92  f., 
129,  168,  174,  222,  479,  483,  490, 
(Sabbatarianism)  289. 


I  Sachse,  J.  F.  (v.  preface). 

Sacraments,  11  f.,  45,  50,  59,  85,  100, 
130,  150,  281,  327. 

Salem  Church,  Lebanon,  270. 

Salzburgers,  22,  193. 

Samsing,  Anders  P.,  18. 

Sandel,  Andrew,  47,  50,  52,  55  ff., 
II.3,  131,  140,  235,  240. 

Sand  Hill  Church  (near  Hummels- 
town),  403,  404. 

San  no,  F.,  400. 

Sassoonan,  443. 

Saucon,  234,  242,  459. 

Sauer,  C,  205,  460,  481. 

Savoy  Chapel,  (in  London)  180,  185, 
{Kirchen-Ordnung)  187,  (Lit- 
urgy) 188,  (Liturgy  and  Muhlen- 
berg) 189. 

Schaeffer,  F.,  459,  463,  497,  499, 
507  ff.,  548,  550,  552,  559,  563,  569, 
572  ;  M.,  463,  497,  499,  507,  516, 
544,  548,  551,  562,  572  ;  P.,  548, 

551  f-.  562. 

Schaeffer,  Johannes,  509.  548,  551, 
559.  563,  569  ;  Jacob,  562. 

Schaeffer,  F.  D.,  400,  410  (biog- 
raphy), 4H,4i7;  C.  F.,  403;  F. 
C,  (description)  423,  (biography) 
426. 

Sheafers,  496. 

Schaefferstadt,  243,  285. 

Schaum,  J.  H.,  280,  366-371,  (biog- 
raphy) 366,  368. 

Schlatter,  368. 

Scheff,  W.,  183. 

Schifenthal,  231. 

Schleydorn,  H.,  73,  448. 

Schmidt,  N.,  152. 

Schmucker,   B.   M.,   204,   574  (v.  , 

preface). 
Schmucker,  J.  G.,  379. 
Schnorr,  C-,  261. 
Schoener,  D.,  146 f.,  220. 
Schoharie,  (valley)  436  ff.,  446,  450, 

(farmers)  459. 
Scholl,  G.,  463. 

School,  (Lancaster)  327,  (Lancaster 

in  1776)  339,  344     349.  36i,  544- 
Schoolhouse,  (at  Falckner's  Swamp) 

164,  361,  408,  411. 
Schoolmasters,  225,  292,  361,  307, 

310,    (Lancaster)    321,  360,  387, 

404,  570. 
Schools,  284. 
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Schroter,  D.,  201,  283,  390. 

Schulze,  J.  C.,  146,  151,  252 f.,  474. 

Schulze,  E.,  286. 

Schulze,  C.  I.,  201. 

Schumacher,  G.,  257. 

Schutz,  J.  M.,  449,  451  fF. 

Schiitz,  Dr.,  72. 

Schuylkill,  36,  43,  54,  77,  127,  139, 
218,  223,  232  f.,  277  f.,  440,  444, 
466. 

Schuylkills,  442. 
Schwammer  Thor,  136. 
Schwarzwald,  243,  535,  539. 
Schwenkfelders,  3,  33,  168,  173. 
Schwerin,  Baron  von,  94. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


MHEN  this  number  on  the  program  was  assigned  to 
me  by  the  executive  committee  they  had  in  con- 
templation a  series  of  articles  and  writings  following  the 
pace  and  to  some  extent  the  pattern  of  the  admirable  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  Hark  under  the  title,  "  E'n  Hondfull 
Farsh"  presented  at  the  Ephrata  meeting  and  printed  in 
Vol.  X.  of  the  Proceedings  with  a  view  to  a  thorough 
study  from  all  sides  and  by  different  persons  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German dialect,  not  in  its  syntactical  and  philo- 
logical phases  for  that  has  been  done  by  Professor  Halde- 
man  and  others,  but  in  the  line  of  developing  its  literary 
and  poetical  capabilities  and  limitations,  and  in  a  general 
way  ascertaining  and  fixing  its  status  both  as  a  spoken 
dialect  and  form  of  literary  expression.  It  is  in  this  light 
and  for  this  purpose  only  that  this  paper  with  its  illustrat- 
ing lines  is  submitted. 
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'HAT  the  life  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania -  Germans  fur- 
nishes a  mine  of  literary  treasure 
largely  undeveloped,  and  that 
even  the  Pennsylvania-German 
dialect  itself  possesses  high  po- 
etic capabilities,  especially  in 
lyric  and  pastoral  composition 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion among  those  competent  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  whatever  incredulity  or 
ignorance  may  possess  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  Phi- 
listine. 

That  a  general  renaissance  has  been  inspired  along  va- 
rious lines  of  literary  effort  among  the  descendants  of  the 
early  Pennsylvania-Germans  is  manifest  on  every  hand. 
That  they  have  awakened  to  their  opportunity,  their  power 
and  their  duty,  and  have  resolved  to  claim  the  wealth  of 
their  literary  and  historical  heritage  is  equally  apparent; 
stimulated  everywhere  by  the  example  and  the  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

To  write  of  these  people,  to  portray  their  domestic,  social 
and  religious   life,   their    manners,   their    virtues,  their 
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foibles,  their  eccentricities,  whether  in  fiction  or  in  history, 
in  the  national  language  of  the  American  people  —  this  is 
one  thing,  and  is  indeed  a  field  to  tempt  the  ambition  and 
incite  the  labor  of  the  ablest ;  and  for  the  novelist  who  can 
successfully  and  artistically  use  the  material  at  hand  there 
is  waiting  both  fame  and  fortune.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  one  "  to  the  manner  born";  by  the  rightful  son  and 
heir  who  breathes  the  spirit  of  his  forefathers,  who  has 
imbibed  their  traditions  and  their  life  from  his  mother,  and 
in  whose  veins  course  the  feelings,  the  sympathies,  the 
pathos,  tragedy  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  purposes, 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  serious  philosophy  and  the  subtle 
humor  and  all  the  characteristics  due  to  race  and  environ- 
ment of  generations  of  his  ancestors.  No  outsider  can 
rob  him  of  his  birthright.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  can  rise  to  the  opportunity. 

But  to  write  in  a  fast  declining  dialect  of  a  foreign 
tongue,  with  its  drawbacks  and  its  limitations,  for  a  clien- 
tele that  is  small  even  among  those  who  can  speak  and 
understand  the  vernacular  (because  they  cannot  read  it), 
and  constantly  growing  smaller  —  unless  there  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  the  ear  of  the  great  German  people 
which  is  perhaps  too  remote  for  consideration  —  this  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  is  a  task  so  meager  in  its  induce- 
ments and  in  its  promises  of  any  but  the  slightest  rewards 
due  to  literary  effort  that  to  undertake  it  were  almost  a 
sign  of  folly.  For  it  is  not  only  the  legitimate  but  ought 
to  be  the  dominant  motive  in  all  art,  to  give  pleasure  and 
benefit  to  mankind;  painting  and  sculpture  would  have 
neither  existence  nor  reason  for  existence  in  a  sightless 
world,  nor  music  among  a  deaf  people.  As  useless  and 
as  purposeless  would  be  a  Pennsylvania-German  literature 
without  readers.    Now  what  is  the  audience  to  which  the 
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Pennsylvania-German  poet  may  address  himself  ?  Nu- 
merous and  widespread  as  the  descendants  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans are,  and  granting  that  a  large  portion 
of  them  have  retained  a  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  understand  and  to  speak  it  after 
a  fashion,  it  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  who  have  such 
acquaintance  with  the  German  language  and  literature  as 
to  read  it  with  ease,  pleasure  or  profit.  They  have  ob- 
tained their  education  in  the  English  free  school.  At  least 
half  of  their  daily  speech  is  English  through  business  and 
social  intercourse.  More  and  more  English  words  for 
lack  of  the  proper  German  designation  are  impressed  into 
service,  and  Germanized  in  the  use  of  the  dialect  daily. 
Many  Pennsylvania-Germans  have  moved  into  new  sur- 
roundings where  opportunity  for  cultivating  the  German 
language  is  entirely  wanting,  and  in  a  few  generations 
more  our  dialect  without  a  literature  will  become  extinct. 
In  the  effort  to  meet  these  conditions  or  rather,  perhaps,  as 
a  result  growing  out  of  these  conditions,  the  attempt  has 
been  made,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  blend  and 
fuse  the  two  languages  into  one  in  writing,  just  as  the 
natural  forces  tended  to  blend  and  fuse  them  into  one  in 
speech.  The  experiment  has  been  made  to  write  the  dia- 
lect for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  speak  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German but  are  unable  to  read  the  German  lan- 
guage, by  introducing  English  words  wherever  the  proper 
German  may  be  lacking,  and  by  spelling  according  to 
English  methods  and  English  sounds.  The  result  of  such 
a  course  is  to  repel  if  not  to  debar  German  scholarship 
from  all  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  it.  It  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  satire  or  of  humorous  prose,  but  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  dignified  poetic  expression ;  and  at  best  I 
am  unable  to  see  for  it  in  this  shape  any  more  than  a 
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merely  ephemeral  use  that  must  pass  away  in  a  generation 
or  two. 

In  the  Pennsylvania-German  we  have  been  reversing 
the  natural  order  of  language  development.  We  have 
been  making  a  new  dialect  out  of  two  old  languages. 
This  is  a  deterioration,  not  a  growth  ;  retrogression,  not 
progress.  The  natural  order  is  to  proceed  from  dialect 
to  language,  not  from  language  to  dialect.  Dialects  exist 
long  before  language,  just  as  tribes  and  small  communities 
exist  before  nations.  Dialect  is  local  and  provincial,  lan- 
guage is  national ;  and  as  the  individual  must  outgrow  the 
infant  clothes  of  his  provincialism  and  his  narrow  environ- 
ment before  he  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  world — a 
cosmopolitan  —  so  a  dialect  must  outgrow  the  limitations 
of  its  petty  sphere,  and  must  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions 
and  demands  of  a  larger  world.  It  must  be  laden  with  a 
message  of  world  import  before  it  can  become  a  world  lan- 
guage. 

All  languages  have  their  dialects.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  probably  as  many  different  varieties  of  English 
spoken  as  there  are  states.  To  the  practiced  ear  it  is  as 
easy  to  pick  out  a  downeaster  from  Maine,  a  yankee  from 
Massachusetts,  a  cowboy  from  Texas,  a  Creole  from  Louis- 
iana, a  hoosier  from  Indiana,  or  a  rustic  from  the  country 
of  David  Harum  by  their  several  provincial  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation,  idiom,  inflection  or  accent  as  it  is  to  pick 
out  a  "  Dutchman"  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  provincial- 
ism of  his  speech. 

In  England  there  is  the  Cornish,  Yorkshire,  the  North 
of  England,  the  Cumbrian  of  the  Lorna  Doone  country, 
the  cockney  speech  of  London  and  perhaps  a  score  of 
others. 

In  Germany  there  are  to  this  day  and  always  have  been 
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a  great  many  dialects,  so  diverse  that  one  is  almost  un- 
intelligible in  the  home  of  another.  And  yet  they  have 
one  common  literary  standard,  the  classic  German  of 
Goethe,  of  Schiller  and  of  Luther.  So  far  as  human  in- 
fluences can  be  measured  in  great  historical  epochs  it  was 
the  merest  accident  that  made  the  Saxon  of  Martin  Luther 
the  national  language  of  Germany.  The  importance  of 
his  message  raised  it  at  one  bound  to  the  prominence  and 
dignity  of  a  world  language,  because  it  clothed  a  message 
of  universal  interest.  It  is  always  some  one  of  a  number 
of  correlated  dialects  in  a  country  that  by  force  of  favor- 
ing circumstances  becomes  the  literary  language  of  that 
country  as  did  the  Attic  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  national  language  of  America  is  of  course  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  very  appreciably  modified  by  any  other  except 
in  the  natural  and  regular  growth  and  development  of  all 
living  languages,  as  different  languages  of  equal  rank  and 
virility  will  always  affect  each  other;  but  the  effort  of 
mingling  two  languages  and  out  of  the  combination  form- 
ing a  third  that  is  different  from  either  can  only  result  in 
absurdity  which  at  once  becomes  patent  to  all  when  the 
ordinary  process  of  making  bad  Pennsylvania-German  is 
reversed.  Suppose  instead  of  hearing  a  person  attempting 
to  speak  or  write  broken  German,  using  many  English 
words  in  German  idiom  and  syntax,  and  clothing  it  in  Eng- 
lish phonetic  spelling,  you  were  to  hear  a  person  speaking 
equally  bad  English,  employing  many  German  words  in 
Anglicized  form  and  idiom,  and  dressing  up  the  whole  in 
the  most  doubtful  kind  of  German  phonetic  spelling,  the 
utter  unjustifiableness  of  creating  such  a  linguistic  mon- 
strosity would  require  no  argument.  And  yet  I  submit 
that  it  is  not  more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  a  reverse  order.    I  sympathize  very  keenly  with 
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the  old  Allentown  lawyer's  annoyance  at  the  language  of 
his  son-in-law  who  was  never  able  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  the  English  tongue,  but  who  nevertheless  always  in- 
sisted on  speaking  it.  Uttering  a  particularly  atrocious 
barbarism  one  day  under  the  pretense  of  speaking  English, 
the  old  man  turned  on  him  savagely  and  exclaimed  with 
pardonable  feeling:  "  Donnerzvetter !  John,  -wan  du  net 
English  schwaetze  kannst  dann  schwaetz  Deutsch,  oder 
halts  Maul!  "  There  is  really  no  good  reason  why  the 
moral  of  this  remark  does  not  apply  with  equal  force 
when  the  circumstances  are  reversed. 

In  considering  the  sphere,  scope  and  capabilities  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  its 
true  character,  both  as  to  past  history  and  future  possibili- 
ties. Is  it  a  language  or  is  it  a  dialect?  If  the  latter,  of 
what  language  is  it  to  be  considered  a  dialect,  the  English 
or  the  German?  There  doubtless  have  been  conditions  in 
the  world's  history  under  which,  if  repeated,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German might  from  its  present  transitional  state  de- 
velop into  a  language.  Were  eastern  Pennsylvania  an 
island  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  German, 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  Slav,  Italian  and  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  had  intermingled  in  varying  relative  propor- 
tions of  influence,  force  of  character,  race  peculiarity  and 
language  contribution,  preserving  however  the  German  as 
the  dominant  national  force  in  political,  religious  and  lin- 
guistic development,  then,  although  the  resultant  language 
might  be  identical  with  or  differ  very  little  from  the  present 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
it  might  attain  to  the  position  of  the  leading  language  of 
such  a  state  or  commonwealth,  just  as  the  general  admix- 
ture of  Norman,  Saxon  and  Danish,  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic 
and  ancient  Briton  resulted  in  modern  English  under  favor- 
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able  geographical  conditions.  But  being  surrounded  and 
dominated  in  education,  in  religion,  in  jurisprudence,  in 
commerce,  in  politics,  in  literature  and  in  social  life  by  the 
speech  of  a  race  that  was  stronger  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence and  advantages  of  governmental  prestige  and  self 
assertiveness  than  itself,  it  necessarily  remained  in  the 
distant  background  where  it  must  for  the  same  reasons 
continue  to  remain ;  and  that  it  has  survived  at  all  under 
these  circumstances  is  simply  a  marvel,  and  is  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  its  tenacity  and  vigor,  its  hold  upon  the 
affections,  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  changing  condi- 
tions, its  almost  unequaled  powers  of  colloquial  expression, 
and  above  all,  its  right  to  survive  in  literature. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  occupies  a  unique  place 
among  the  tongues  of  Babel  and  their  derivations.  It  is 
like  a  provincial,  rustic  youth,  strong  in  the  vigor  of  ath- 
letic young  manhood,  lusty  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
joviality,  schooled  in  self-reliance,  honesty  and  industry, 
trained  in  all  the  domestic  virtues — love  of  home,  of  work, 
of  kin  and  of  God,  but  not  used  to  the  courtliness  of  state, 
unskilled  in  the  hollowness  of  vain  compliment,  untutored 
in  the  frippery  and  polish  of  artificial  society,  unacquainted 
with  the  insincerity  and  diplomacy  of  the  wider  world, 
removed  from  kith  and  kin,  and  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  among  strangers  and  new  surroundings.  The 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  its  own  provincial  home  life  it 
can  express  with  a  force  and  beauty,  a  directness,  a  tender- 
ness and  a  humor  all  its  own,  but  in  the  more  cosmopolitan 
relations  it  is  awkward  and  wholly  inadequate,  probably 
because  as  soon  as  the  Pennsylvania-German  individual 
strikes  out  into  the  larger  world  of  human  endeavor,  beyond 
the  modest  and  circumscribed  limits  of  his  provincial  sphere, 
to  the  extent  that  he  becomes  a  cosmopolitan  in  taste,  in  edu- 
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cation  or  culture  or  achievement  he  discards  the  provincial 
for  the  national ;  he  loses  the  marks  of  his  native  racial 
and  linguistic  individuality  ;  in  short  loses  himself  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  national  commonplace.  He  discards  his 
mother  tongue  and  adopts  the  ruling  speech,  and  for  that 
reason  the  dialect  never  broadens,  never  grows  to  the  stat- 
ure of  a  literary,  which  is  to  say  a  national,  language. 
Dialects  of  other  languages  live  and  flourish  amid  their 
family  relations,  in  the  confidence,  the  love  and  respect  of 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  this  one  has  been  uprooted  from 
its  native  soil  and  transplanted  in  new  and  rough  ground, 
often  choked  with  rank  weeds  and  stunted  in  development, 
in  a  climate  not  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of  rhetorical 
flowers  and  graces,  and  yet  it  has  flourished  under  these 
unfavorable  conditions  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  and 
is  a  hardy  plant  to-day,  and  with  proper  pruning  and  cul- 
tivation may  bear  abundant  literary  fruitage  and  flowers  of 
which  the  beautiful  bouquets  of  Harbaugh,  Hark,  Zimmer- 
man, Ziegler,  Fisher  and  others  are  the  rich  promise. 

But  it  were  idle  to  point  out  its  poetic  and  literary  pos- 
sibilities without  reckoning  upon  an  audience  capable  of 
enjoying  and  appreciating  them.  Where  is  such  an 
audience  to  be  found?  Surely  not  among  the  mass  of  the 
American  people.  In  this  relation  it  will  serve  us  to  but 
little  purpose  to  reflect  that  dialect  poets  like  Robert  Burns, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Bret  Harte,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Eugene  Field,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  or  Rudyard 
Kipling  have  been  successful  in  their  peculiar  fields,  and 
have  gained  a  hearing  and  a  place  in  the  sphere  of  English 
poetry.  Grotesque  and  widely  divergent  as  the  various 
dialect  writings  of  these  poets  are,  they  are  still  dialects 
of  one  common  language,  and  that  the  dominant  national 
language  of  two  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  They 
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can  be  read  by  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  Not 
so  with  Harbaugh.  Not  so  with  anything  written  in 
Pennsylvania-German,  which  if  read  and  appreciated  at 
all  must  be  read  and  appreciated  not  by  English-speaking 
people,  but  by  people  to  whom  the  German  language  is  an 
open  book. 

Suppose  Robert  Burns  had  written  in  French,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Gaelic  (the  original  tongue  of  his  own  highland 
country),  so  far  corrupted  by  English  as  to  become  almost 
unintelligible  to  both  Celt  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  had  per- 
sisted in  disguising  if  not  positively  hiding  his  poetic  gems 
in  an  inscrutable  cipher  of  a  phonetic  English  spelling 
that  was  neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  fowl.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  would  be  his  fame  to-day?  What  his  place  in 
literature?  Who  would  and  could  read  his  poetry? 
Even  that  is  not  an  adequate  illustration  because  Gaelic  is 
not  a  strong  world-language  like  German,  and  his  Scotch 
is  much  more  a  dialect  of  English  than  is  our  Pennsyl- 
vania-German, or  than  it  ever  can  be.  Obviously  had  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  in  his  case  that  confront  the 
Pennsylvania-German  language,  in  other  words  had 
modern  Scotch  been  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic  instead  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  had  Gaelic  become  one  of  the  leading 
world  languages,  who  can  doubt  that  the  great  Scotch 
bard  would  have  written  in  Gaelic  and  that  his  wealth  of 
poetic  contribution  would  have  been  lost  to  the  English- 
speaking  world,  except  as  it  might  have  been  reclaimed 
by  translation? 

Now  language  marks  the  stage  of  a  people's  evolution. 
It  is  a  phase  of  the  expression  of  the  inner  life,  a  reflection 
of  the  mind  and  traits  of  a  people,  of  which  the  counte- 
nance, the  temperament,  the  race  features,  the  manners  and 
customs  are  other  marks  and  phases  of  expression.  Not- 
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withstanding  the  cynical  observations  of  a  Talleyrand  or  a 
Voltaire  that  "  Men  employ  speech  only  to  conceal  their 
thoughts,"  that  is  true  only  among  rascals,  diplomats  and 
politicians  seeking  to  gain  advantage  over  each  other.  All 
men  may  be  liars  according  to  the  psalmist,  but  they  are 
not  liars  as  a  rule.  Truth  is  the  rule  and  lying  the  excep- 
tion. The  most  inveterate,  seasoned  and  habitual  liar  ex- 
presses the  truth  a  hundred  times  to  one  that  he  falsifies. 
Truth  is  natural  and  spontaneous.  "  Out  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  not  only  the  mouth 
but  the  whole  being.  It  is  only  where  some  characteristic 
is  habitually  repressed  through  a  false  system  of  education, 
through  fear,  or  greed,  or  hypocrisy  or  duplicity  that  a 
man  becomes  a  living  lie  ;  and  language  is  the  real  expres- 
sion of  a  people's  as  well  as  an  individual's  life.  A  foul 
tongue  cannot  express  a  pure  mind  even  though  a  corrupt 
mind  may  at  times  clothe  itself  in  fair  language.  The 
artist,  the  poet,  the  writer,  the  musician  each  expresses  his 
thought,  his  life,  his  inner  self ;  and  what  the  vocabulary 
is  to  the  individual  that  the  dialect  is  to  the  community,  and 
the  language  to  the  nation.  If  the  people  as  a  people  are 
concerned  with  the  heroic  affairs  of  human  activity — with 
statecraft  and  commerce,  with  science  and  art,  with  schemes 
of  metaphysics  and  education,  with  the  pomp  of  wealth  and 
the  parade  and  pageantry  of  aristocracy,  with  the  stilted 
ceremonials  of  society  and  the  outward  formalities  of 
religion,  their  language  will  be  stately,  courtly,  scholarly, 
classical,  majestic  and  sometimes  hollow  and  insincere. 
The  stormy  passions  of  the  soul,  the  machinations  of  am- 
bition, the  intrigues  of  politics,  the  plottings  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  the  cruelties  of  persecution  can  only  be  por- 
trayed upon  the  large  theater  of  the  world  where  are  played 
the  dramas  of  statecraft,  tyranny,  war  and  tragedy,  and 
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the  great  events  and  movements  that  mark  the  onward 
march  of  history  from  epoch  to  epoch.  For  these  the  life 
and  the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  furnish 
neither  example,  opportunity,  nor  means  of  expression.  It 
were  ludicrous  to  try  to  write  an  epic  poem  in  the  dialect 
of  a  provincial  community  whose  interests  do  not  go  beyond 
"  the  daily  task,  the  common  round  "  of  its  simple  life.  It 
takes  the  language  and  dramatic  expression  of  a  Homer,  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Milton  or  a  Wagner.  The  gods  do  not 
speak  in  dialect.  Cathedrals  are  not  built  upon  the  plan 
or  out  of  the  materials  of  which  dwellings  are  constructed, 
and  yet  while  the  cathedral  with  its  noble  proportions,  its 
majestic  arches  and  softly  colored  light, 

"  Where  through  the  longdrawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise," 

may  help  to  lift  the  devout  spirit's  aspirations  toward  the 
Infinite  God,  it  is  the  pure  and  simple  life  in  the  happy 
homes  of  a  plain  and  virtuous  people,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  architecture  or  how  modest  the  comforts,  where 
the  muse  of  Poesy  loves  to  come  a  lingering  guest.  Here 
heart  speaks  to  heart  in  the  undisguised  language  of  love. 
Here  are  cultivated  the  tender  sentiments  of  the  fireside  — 
affection,  kindness,  filial  honor  and  obedience,  paternal 
solicitude,  generosity,  unselfishness.  Here  dwell  the  do- 
mestic virtues  —  truth,  sincerity,  charity,  confidence,  can- 
dor, devotion,  chastity.  Here  too,  is  religion's  real  altar 
where  piety,  reverence  and  holiness  are  not  the  formal 
profession  of  the  lips,  or  the  ceremonial  and  perfunctory 
offices  of  the  priest,  but  the  true  expression  of  the  heart  in 
daily  right-living.  Sportive  humor  plays  its  mirthful  part, 
songs  of  contentment  and  the  rippling  laughter  of  child- 
hood enliven  the  labors  of  happy  industry.    These  are 
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some  of  the  sweet  notes  in. the  joyous  minstrelsy  which 
rises  to  heaven  when  the  poet  sings  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  life  and  people.  The  common  range  of  everyday 
human  experiences,  human  activities,  human  feelings  and 
failings,  these  are  the  domain  and  these  the  materials  and 
opportunity  for  the  Pennsylvania-German  poet;  and  if  he 
cannot  produce  the  heroic  measures  of  the  music-drama 
with  its  grand  world  chorus  of  immortals,  or  the  stately 
epic  with  its  mighty  epoch-making  movements  of  nations 
and  of  gods,  he  can  at  least,  on  the  sweet-toned  lyre  of  his 
provincial  dialect,  play  the  simple  pastoral  songs  and 
melodies  of  the  minstrel  and  the  troubadour. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  only  rational  and  scientific  plan  to 
adopt  in  the  treatment  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect 
in  literature  is  to  proceed  upon  the  theory,  which  is  also 
the  easily  demonstrated  fact,  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  dialect  of  the  great  German  language ;  and 
that  so  far  as  it  may  ever  command  recognition  or  obtain 
any  place  in  literature  it  will  only  be  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
so  regarded  and  so  treated.  This  of  course  involves  the 
correction  of  the  mistakes  into  which  it  has  fallen.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  a  step  backward  in  time  and  in  history, 
in  order  to  make  a  step  forward  in  literary  progress.  It  is 
to  rid  itself  of  its  mongrel  affinities,  which  instead  of  en- 
riching it  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  has  impoverished  and 
degraded  it.  It  is  to  repudiate  its  bastard  offspring  and  to 
go  back  to  the  time  of  its  comparative  purity,  if  purity  may 
be  said  to  be  a  property  of  a  dialect  at  all :  and  by  no 
means  of  least  importance,  it  is  to  adopt  a  rational,  scien- 
tific and  uniform  method  of  spelling,  which  is  of  course 
the  German. 

What  is  Pennsylvania-German?  As  spoken  to-day  by 
many  it  is  a  hybrid,  non-descript  jargon,  neither  German 
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nor  English,  made  up  to  some  extent  of  the  admixture  of 
the  various  local  dialects  of  the  first  settlers,  Suabian, 
Wurtemberger,  Bavarian,  Swiss,  Hessian,  Palatinate  and 
others,  but  vitiated  almost  beyond  recognition  by  the  in- 
fusion of  English  words. 

What  was  Pennsylvania-German  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  years  ago?  It  was  a  conglomerate  aggrega- 
tion of  German  dialects,  it  is  true,  as  brought  by  the  immi- 
grants from  their  native  localities,  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  which  are  discernible  to  this  day,  but  it  was  free  from 
foreign  corruption,  and  it  was  thoroughly  and  purely  Ger- 
man. Out  of  this  there  has  evolved  a  speech  bearing  the 
marks  of  many  dialects,  and  yet  distinctively  and  essen- 
tially a  German  speech  in  structure  and  in  syntax ;  and 
even  when  distorted  and  mutilated  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance beyond  all  semblance  to  the  parent  language  in 
everything  but  the  skeleton,  it  is  still,  in  the  articulation  of 
its  bones,  and  in  its  general  form  and  spirit,  the  tongue  of 
the  Rhine  country. 

Were  evidence  needed  to  support  this  statement  I  would 
but  point  to  the  poets  of  south  Germany  who  have  written 
in  their  several  dialects.  Who  that  has  read  Ludwig 
Schandein's  "  Gedichte  in  Westricher  Mundart,"  or  Franz 
von  Kobell's  and  Gottfried  Nadler's  "Gedichte  in  Pfalz- 
ischer  Mundart,"  has  not  been  struck  with  the  remark- 
able resemblance  of  these  dialects  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  as  spoken  by  us  and  our  kinsmen  to-day,  when 
stripped  of  its  foreign  impurities?  Barring  the  wholly 
superfluous  and  to-be-regretted  introduction  of  English 
words  and  phrases  the  language  spoken  in  the  Palatinate 
and  other  parts  of  south  Germany  is  almost  identical  in 
idiom,  in  colloquialisms,  in  pronunciation  and  accent,  in 
phonetic  elisions  and  abbreviations,  and  certain  local  and 
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peculiar  designations  with  the  speech  still  extensively  used 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  appears  from  the  several  selec- 
tions produced  with  their  translations. 

In  the  following  lines  I  have  endeavored  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  ideas  herein  advanced.  I  have 
avoided  the  use  of  English  words  except  in  cases  where 
certain  proper  names  or  a  particular  designation  or  ter- 
minology of  a  peculiarly  American  institution  taken  bodily 
from  the  English  seemed  to  require  it,  as  for  example 
"Juryman,"  "Judge,"  "Court,"  "County,"  "July  "  and 
the  like.  The  thought  was,  however,  constantly  kept  in 
mind  that  I  was  writing  in  a  German  dialect  for  a  German, 
rather  than  an  English-speaking  constituency ;  and  while 
English  words  were  discarded  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  in  ordinary  Pennsylvania-German  conversation  this 
fact  does  not  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  to  read  or  understand,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
makes  these  verses  intelligible,  I  venture  to  say,  to  any 
native-born  German,  no  matter  what  his  dialect  or  his 
province. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  verses  require  a  prefatory  word. 
It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  everything  here  writ- 
ten is  founded  on  actual  fact  or  incident  within  the  writer's 
observation.  The  verses  are  pictures  from  nature.  Take 
for  example  those  on  a  country  Sabbath  morn — "  Sonntag- 
Morge'ds  an  der  Ziegel-Kerch"  if  I  had  the  hand  of  an 
artist  and  could  translate  the  lines  into  the  language  of  pic- 
torial art  almost  every  verse  would  make  a  complete  pic- 
ture which  each  one  of  you  and  every  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man would  recognize  as  a  glimpse  into  the  mirror  of  his 
own  life.  And  yet  I  may  say  the  whole  poem  was  sug- 
gested by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "A  Lowden  Sabbath 
Morn,"  of  parts  of  which  it  is  a  more  or  less  liberal  trans- 
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lation  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Pennsylvania-German 
country  life.  "  Elendig"  is  an  almost  literally  true  narra- 
tive of  an  actual  incident,  but  even  if  it  were  not  it  is 
absolutely  true  to  the  pathetic  fact  in  life  that  when  we  are 
becoming  physically  infirm  we  speak  of  it  ourselves  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  comfort  from  our  friends  and  the  assur- 
ance that  things  are  not  as  bad  as  we  think;  but  we  do 
not  like  it  when  others  mention  the  fact,  and  we  invariably 
resent  it  when  our  friends  take  us  at  our  word.  The 
several  translations  further  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been 
stated  in  reference  to  the  limitations  and  capabilities  of  the 
dialect.  Whittier's  "  Barbara  Frietchie  "  and  John  Vance 
Cheney's  "  Kitchen  Clock"  show  how  readily  the  themes 
and  incidents  of  provincial,  pastoral  or  personal  everyday 
life  lend  themselves  to  dialect  treatment ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  more  dignified  philosophical  or  moral  theme 
of  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life"  could  not  be  rendered 
into  Pennsylvania-German  without  the  effect  of  burlesquing 
it,  but  calls  for  the  statelier  measures  of  a  more  classical 
German.  "  Met  Arme  Be'"  with  a  mixture  of  satire, 
humor  and  pathos  paints  a  very  common  character  familiar 
to  all  —  the  village  toper  —  who  makes  every  ridiculous 
pretext  an  excuse  for  his  indulgence,  blames  everything 
but  himself  for  his  weakness,  and  who  protests  up  to  the 
day  that  he  dies  of  delirium  tremens  that  he  "  can  drink 
or  let  it  alone,"  but  who  never  lets  it  alone. 

" Der  Schumacher"  is  another  character  common  to 
every  village  and  suggests  his  various  brothers  in  the  guild 
of  handicraftsmen  who  would  furnish  subjects  for  similar 
treatment  —  Der  Weber,  Der  Schmied,  Der  Wagner  and 
others.  "Der  Viert  July''''  is  a  somewhat  ill-natured 
portrayal  of  the  national  holiday  and  the  painful,  senseless, 
wasteful  and  almost  intolerable  way  in  which  it  has  come 
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to  be  celebrated  in  our  cities.  It  was  written  while  still 
smarting  under  the  tortures  which  the  "  Glorious  Fourth" 
entails  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a  suffering  people. 

Lest  the  lines  under  the  title  "  Ich  War  Jurymann" 
might  be  thought  to  contain  expressions  unnecessarily 
emphatic,  or  inelegant  perhaps,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
poem  was  suggested  and  is  based  upon  the  following  true 
incident,  beyond  the  statement  of  which  I  have  nothing  to 
add  in  justification  or  apology :  There  lived  in  the  com- 
munity where  I  spent  my  childhood  a  little  old  man  who, 
in  the  happy  days  before  individualism  in  industrial  life 
was  entirely  crushed  out  by  the  spirit  of  combination  in 
our  commercial  evolution,  earned  a  livelihood  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  chosen  handicraft  —  that  of  a  tailor.  He  lived 
in  the  country  several  miles  back  of  my  native  village  and 
the  demands  of  fashionable  society  made  no  heavy  draft 
upon  his  artistic  powers,  it  may  be  assumed;  but  he  lived 
a  contented  and  useful  life  contriving  wonderful  garments 
for  youthful  rural  swains  to  court  and  get  married  in, 
which  were  ever  afterwards  preserved  from  the  ravages  and 
corruption  of  "  moth  and  rust"  with  scrupulous  care  and 
never  worn  again  except  upon  some  occasion  of  equal 
state.  In  those  days  it  was  a  particularly  shiftless  and 
improvident  lout  unworthy  the  name  or  the  station  of  a 
householder  who  did  not  preserve  his  "  Hochzig-kle' der" 
to  the  day  of  his  death  when  they  might  fulfill  the  last 
important  function  in  their  and  their  owner's  career,  namely 
that  of  shroud.  It  happened  by  rare  chance  that  the  under 
or  deputy  sheriff  stopped  at  his  house  one  day  to  his 
infinite  astonishment  and  satisfaction  with  a  summons  to  do 
jury  duty  at  the  county  court  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant. 
This  was  such  an  unusual  event  in  the  old  man's  life,  never 
having  happened  before,  and  withal  invested  him  with 
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such  dignity  and  importance  in  his  own  eyes  that  he 
straightway  celebrated  the  event  with  one  of  the  mild 
sprees  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  upon  every 
occasion  of  excessive  feeling,  and  he  devoted  that  entire 
day  to  little  excursions  between  the  bottle  in  the  cupboard 
and  his  other  duties,  strutting  about  meanwhile  with  infinite 
self  satisfaction  before  the  proud  gaze  of  his  admiring 
spouse  and  giving  vent  to  the  contemplation  of  his  sudden 
greatness  in  the  oft-repeated  exclamation  :  "  Bin  ich  azver 
net  e'n  donnerwettcrser  Jurymann!"  In  after  years  when 
I  became  more  familiar  with  the  scenes,  the  characters 
and  the  methods  of  courts  of  justice  myself  this  remark 
was  often  recalled  and  as  often  served  to  give  suitable  ex- 
pression to  my  own  estimate,  not  only  of  the  jurors,  but  of 
various  other  important  functionaries  that  figure  there,  as 
well  as  the  sort  of  justice  that  in  the  language  of  the  Irish- 
man is  "dispensed  with"  upon  occasion.  "'S  Latwerg 
Koche  "  and  "  Der  Alt  Dengelstock  "  are  two  other  pictures 
of  the  happy  contentment  and  peaceful  domestic  simplicity 
of  rustic  Pennsylvania-German  home  life,  which  every  one 
who  has  ever  seen  or  known  it  will  recognize  as  coincident 
with  his  own  experience  or  observation.  I  had  just 
enough  of  both  to  qualify  me  to  "  speak  by  the  card  "  on 
the  subjects  depicted,  to  wit :  the  boiling  of  apple  butter  at 
the  particularly  eventful  moment  when  it  is  finished,  as 
described  in  the  lines  : 

"  Er  is  gar;  du  kannst 's  net  besser  treffe ; 
Henk  der  Kessel  ab,  un'  schoepp's  in  die  Hoeffe ; 
Was  muss  der  kle'  Joe  doch  die  Zung  'raus  strecke, 
Fur  der  Loeffel  un'  der  Riihrer  ab  zuschlecke." 

And  equally  of  that  second  occasion  in  the  hay  field  where 
the  very  spot  can  be  pointed  out  that  will  be  forever  linked 
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with  the  feeling  and  the  situation  suggested  by  the  other 
lines  : 

"  Dort  hoert  m'r  laute  stimme, 

Die  Buwe  sin  am  schwimme, 
Im  Damm  wird  gebotzelt  un'  gekrische; 

Un'  dort  drunne  im  Krickli, 

Im  Loch  un'  er'm  Briickli, 
Wahrhaftig  sin  sie  a'  am  fische  ! 

Whoever  has  seen  a  Pennsylvania-German  home  on  a 
prosperous,  eastern  Pennsylvania  farm  has  seen  the  most 
perfect  and  idyllic  picture  of  contentment,  of  manly  in- 
dependence, of  plenty,  of  comfort,  of  good  cheer,  of  peace 
of  body  and  of  mind  that  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;  and  yet  Pennsylvania  farms  are  going 
begging  for  purchasers,  and  the  Pennsylvania-German 
farmer,  the  king  of  agriculturists,  is  being  pauperized  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  protest  upon  any  and  all  occasions  against 
the  influences,  social,  political,  educational,  financial,  in- 
dustrial, moral,  or  what  they  may  be,  which  tend  to  trans- 
form a  garden  of  Eden  into  a  place  of  unhappiness  or  mis- 
fortune, and  the  peaceful,  independent,  manly  individual 
into  the  human  machinery  of  a  grimy,  grinding,  grasping, 
law-favored  greed. 
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SONNTAG  MORGE'DS  AN  DER  ZIEGEL  KERCH. 


ER  Klingel-klang  der  Sonntag's  Klocke, — 
Die  Vogel  im  Thurm  verstort  un'  verschrocke, — 
Zum  Gottesdienst  die  Leut  bei  zu  locke, 

Durch 's  stille  Thai  schallt, 
— Statts  in  der  Faulheit  dehe'm  rum  hucke, — 
Ower  Hiiwel  un'  Wald. 

Des  scho  melodisch  Klocke  G'spiel, 

Im  friihe  Sommer  Morgekiihl, 

Es  g'ebt  e'n  herrlich  Feuertag's  G'fuhl 

Zu  Monsche  un'  Fiih, 
Der  Bauer  hat  Ruh,  un'  der  Miiller,  un'  die  Miihl, 

Sonntag  Morge'ds  friih. 

Die  Amschel  singt  ihr  frolich  Lied, 
Die  Felder  sin  roth  mit  suss  Gebliith, 
Der  Knecht  vom  ruhge  is  schon  mud, 

Leit  rum  so  faul, 
Die  Schu  un'  Rock  aus,  streckt  er's  Glied, 

Un'  sparrt  'uf 's  Maul. 

Nach  der  Kerch  zu  geh  was  g'ebt 's  e'n  G'rischt, 
E'n  Gewasch  un'  G'stral  un'  'Ufgefrischt, 
Unnerkle'der  so  weiss  wie  ihr  runde  Brust, 

Was  e'n  Lust  un'  Freed, 
Wie  leicht  zu  sei  'n  guter  Kerche-krist, 

Bei  so  schone  Mad  ! 

(57) 
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'Uf  der  ganse  Welt  nix  so  sho  un'  suss, 
Wie  die  Mad  geputzt  von  Kopp  zu  Fuss 
In  Sonntag's  Kle'der,  geble'cht  in  der  Wies' 

So  weiss  as  Schnee, 
Sie  gucke  wie  Engel  im  Paradies, 

So  suss  un'  scho. 

Jetz  wird's  'uf  der  Kerche-weg  gegange, 
Bal'  wird  die  Klock  'uf 's  zwe'tmal  klange, 
Bis  mir  hi'  komme  wird's  bal  Zeit  fur  a'fange, 

Net  hinne  dra'  sei, 
Konnt  mer  Himmel  so  gut  wie  die  Kerch  erlange, 

War  ich  g'wiss  dabei ! 

Die  Nachbare  seht  mer  au'  schon  geh, 
Bei  ganse  Familia  —  gross  un'  kle' 
Un'  'uf  'em  Weg  g'ebts  als  noch  meh, 

Unser  Anne  geht  vor, 
Hebt  der  Gownd  weg'm  Sta'b,  guckt  heftig  scho, 

Me'nt  der  David  Kohr. 

The'l  komme  zu  fahre  un'  the'l  zu  laufe, 
Un'  sel'  Paar  hat  e'n  kle'  Kind  zu  taufe, 
Sei  Paethe  were  e'm  schon  G'schenke  kaufe, 

'S  war  so  der  Gebrauch, 
Mag's  'uf  wachse  e'n  gute  Frau  un'  e'n  Brave  — 

Dort  heult's — 's  hat's  im  Bauch! 

Komme  bei  die  alte  Kerche  Vater, 

Mit  wichtig  Gemiith,  un'  Sonntag's  Kle'der, 

Wenig  blet  un'  u'g'schickt  fiihlt  e'n  jeder, 

Is  es  net  recht  g'wont, 
Hinne  noch  die  Weibsleut,  e'n  wenig  bleter, 

Ihr  Sache  gut  g'me'nt. 

Awer  horch  !      Jetz  nacher  klingelt  die  Klock  ! 
Mer  seht  schon  e'n  mancher  Sonntag's  Rock, 
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Un'  dort  geht  e'n  alter  Mann  am  Stock  — 

So  langsam  un'  lahm  — 
Ruht  weil  vor  der  Kerch,  'uf  e'm  grosse  Block, 

Un'er 'm  Schattebaum. 

Un'  immer  als  mer  nacher  komme, 

Von  alle  Weg  bei  versammle  die  Fromme, 

Bei  der  Kerch  un'  im  Kerchhof  bei  de  Blume, 

Fiir  geistliche  Speise, 
Un'  der  Parre,  der  der  grad  Weg  (statts  der  Krumme) 

Nach  e'm  Himmel  soli  weise. 

Sie  stehn  drauss  rum  un'  wechsle  die  B'richte, 

Sie  schwatze  vo'm  Bauere,  vo'm  Wetter,  von  de  Friichte 

Sie  verzehle  nan'er  ihre  Nachbar's  G'schichte, 

Un'  allerhand  Dinge ; 
Am  Nachtmal  denke  sie  ihr  Handel  un'  Pflichte 

Uwer  e'ns  zubringe. 

Sie  lese  die  Grabste'  mit  langem  G'sicht, 
Das  Jenseit 'm  Grab  is  e'n  dunkle  G'schicht, 
'S  macht  sie  denke  an  der  Jiingst-tag's  G'richt, 

Un  verspreche  im  Stille, 
Nacher  zu  wandle  im  Geistes  Licht, 

Urn'  Gottes  Wille  ! 

Do  is  der  Platz  wo  die  Mary  ruht, 

Unser  erstgebornes  Fle'sch  un'  Blut, 

'S  bringt  ihr  Mutter  un'  mich  in  e'n  trauriger  Muth, 

'S  macht  Schmerz  un'  Weh, 
We'ss  wohl  der  Herr  macht  alles  gut, 

Kann's  doch  net  versteh. 

Schon  lang  is  e'n  g'ehrter  Vater  fort, 

Der  rund,  grii  Hiiwel  un'  der  Grabste'  dort 

Bezeug  es,  un'  merke  der  heilig  Ort, 

Wo  sei  Korper  schloft, 
In  're  bessere  Welt  unser  Komme  erwart, — 

Uns  zutreffe  dort  hofft. 
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Do  in  der  Stille,  gans  alle, 

Am  Grab  meine  Liewe  bleib  ich  steh, 

Mit  schwerem  G'fiihl  un'  Herzeweh, — 

Aus  der  alte  Zeit 
Hor  ich  Stimme,  un'  bekannte  G'sichter  seh, 

Der  Vergangeheit. 

So  'uf  der  Tag  die  ernste  Dinge, 

Die  Klock  im  Thurm  ihr  Loblied  singe. 

Un'  Sinder  die  Erlesung  klinge, 

Vo'm  gross  Verderwe, 
Un'  wenig  nacher  z'amme  bringe, 

'S  Lewe  un'  's  Sterwe. 

Dann  jetz  die  Klock  zum  letst  Mai  geht, 
Un'  ruft 's  Volk  nei  das  draus  rum  steht, 
Der  Parre  hat  schon  in  der  Hut  gebet, — 

Wart  bis  sis  sitze — 
Er  is  gans  voll  mit  Lehr —  mer  seht, — 

Fur  Sinder  schwitze. 

Die  Vorstehr  trage  die  Korwlin  rum, 

'S  g'ebt  doch  ke'  wieste  grosse  Sum, 

Sie  fiihle  die  Ehr,  trage  G'sichter  fromm, 

Do  in  der  Kerch, 
In  an'eri  Dinge  geht's  e'  bissel  krumm 

Un'  iiwerzwerch. 

Zum  fuhre  im  G'sang  die  liewe  Mitklieder, 

Der  Parre  g'ebt  aus  die  Worte  der  Lieder, 

'S  erst  leint  er  sie  aus,  no'  singt  mer  sie  wieder, 

Wenig  sachte  un'  blet, 
Glei'  stimme  sie  ei' — die  Swest're  un'  Briider — 

Mit  Eifer  un'  Freed. 

Was  der  Vorsinger  drum  sei  Maul  'ufsparrt, 
Er  singt  schier  gar  wie  e'n  Scha'ffli'  blarrt, 
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Als  Musick  sei  Singe  is  net  viel  werth, 

Doch  —  ich  sag's  net  spottich — 
'S  wird  g'wiss  bei  viel  schier  lievver  g'hort 

As  des  lang  Gepredig. 

Der  Orgelspieler  fuhrt  die  Weis, 

Der  Blasbalgtretter  schafft  mit  Fleiss, 

'S  wird  g'sunge  von  der  Himmel'ische  Reis, 

Nach  der  Ewigkeit, 
Von  Erlesung  ohne  Geld  un'  Preis — 

Un'  Barmherzigkeit. 

Aus  der  Orgel  rollt  der  susse  Ton, 

Mer  me'nt  es  kommt  von  Gottes  Thron, 

Wann  e'n  Seelig's  bekommt  die  Himmel's  Kron. 

Sei  Lob  un'  Ehr 
Dem  Vater,  Heiliger  Geist  un'  Sohn — 

Dreieiniger  Herr ! 

„  (Sei  Sob  unb  ©fjr  bem  fjod)fteit  ©ut, 
®em  33ater  aHe  ©iite, 
©em  ©ott  ber  atte  SBunber  tf;nt, 

Sem  ©ott  ber  mein  ©emiit(;e 
W\t  feinem  reid)em  Sroft  erfiillt 
25em  ©ott  ber  allem  ^a^nter  ftillt, 
©iebt  unferm  ©ott  bic  ©tyre." 

Nach  'em  Gebet  wird  die  Schrift  gelese, 
Dann  noch'mal  g'sunge  hat's  gehese, 
Mer  sucht  der  Text  mit  grossem  Wese, 

Un'  e'  bissel  stolz, — 
Kaut  Niiglin  un'  Peppermints  un'  so  G'friise, 

Un'  Zimmetholz. 

Un'  faule  Kopp  fange  a'  zunucke, 

Un'  diirstige  Hiils  were  machtig  drucke, 
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Un'  knitze  Buwe  alle  Ecke  aus  gucke, — 

Un'  zum  Fenster  'naus, 
Un  wun'ere  wo  die  Kerchhof  Schpucke 

Sin  Tags  zu  Haus. 

'S  mag  Schuld  sei  die  schlafrig  Luft  im  Summer 
Das  die  halb  Geme'  vergesst  ihr  Kummer, 
Un'  verliere  sich  in  tiefer  Schlummer, 

Awer  Buwe  un'  Mad 
Wechsle  'n  mancher  Blick  un'  denke,  "  'S  is  e'n  Dummer 

As  schlofe  geht." 

Die  Wahrheit  von  der  Kansel  fliesst, 

Der  Parre  es  Evangelium  giesst, 

Sei  Weisheit's  Schatze  gern  'ufschliesst, 

Mit  gross  Freigabe, 
Mit  Faust  un'  Lernung  schlagt  er  wiest, 

Der  bos  U'glawe. 

Mit  ernster  A'dacht  thut  er  bemerke, 
Die  Sind  un'  Thorheit  sich  zu  sterke, 
Un'  sich  verlosse  'uf  Monsche  Werke, 

Des  kommt  vo'm  Bose  ; 
Net  besser  as  Heide  the'l  an'eri  Kerche, — 

Abgottisch  Wese  ! 

Ja,  Gott  sei  Dank  !    Was  e'n  guter  Glawe  ! 
Was  meh'  will  e'n  guter  Krist  dann  hawe? 
Des  Wort  geht  iiwer  die  Kopp  der  Tauwe — 

Sin  tief  im  Schlof  ; 
Die  hore  so  viel  as  drauss  sin  vergrawe, 

Im  Kerchhof  ! 

Der  Gottesdienst  endlich  kommt  zum  Schluss, 
'S  nemmt  g'wiss  au'  niemand  ke'n  Verdruss, 
Doch  gute  Sache  gehn  net  im  Schuss, 

'S  hat  alles  sei  Zeit, 
Der  Parre  hat  au'  e'n  freundlicher  Gruss, 

Fiir  all  die  Leut. 
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Awer  ob  er  dann  der  Sege  sprecht, 
Die  Orgel  nochemal  frisch  ausbrecht — 
All  die  sclilaferige  plotzlich  'ufgewacht — 

Der  Lobspruch  spielt ; 
Un's  Singe  laut  scho,  als  e'n  jedes  recht 

Froh  un'  ernstlich  fiihlt — 

„  (5f)r  fei  bem  9Sater,  unb  bem  ©oljn, 
®em  £etligen  @eift,  auf  einem  %\)xm, 
2)er  £etligen  Sretetnigfett, 
<5ei  Sob  unb  ^rei§  in  ©raigfeit." 
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DER  SCHUMACHER. 

^)  LOP  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  ! 
Morge'ds  fruh  bis  Ove'ds  spot, 
Klopt  er  f  iir  sei  taglich  Brod ; 
Schneit  er,  naeht  er,  nagelt  un'  klopt, 
Me'nt  mer  hort's  fast  ohne  g'stoppt, — 
Tage,  Woche,  Monat,  Johre, 
Fallt  sei  Hammer  'uf  die  Ohre, — 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Winter-morge'ds  lang  vor  Tag, 

Warm  mer  noch  gern  schlofe  mag, 

Als  ich  schlafrig  bal  'uf  steh, 

'S  Licht  strahlt  iiver  der  weise  Schnee, 
Aus  sei'm  Schoppli-fenster  'raus, 
— Sonscht  is  Alles  still  im  Haus, — 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Sommer's  au'  in  aller  Fruh, 

Ziegt  sei  Riehme  iiver's  Knie 

Nagelt  Sole'  'uf  die  Schu, 

Frohlich  singt  ebmals  dazu, 

Wie  Hans  Sachs  von  Nuremberg, 
Leicht  mit  Singe  macht  sei  Werk, 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Schmokt  schier  immer  'n  alte  Peiff, 

'S  buchlich  sitze  macht  ihn  steiff, 
Lange  Arm,  dinne  Be', 

Me'nt  er  schlagt  sei  Knie  gans  weh, 
Wunner  das  die  arme  Knoche, 
Sin  doch  net  schon  lang  verbroche, 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 
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Huckt  er  dort  mit  bluttem  Kop', 

Fleissig  nuckt  er  zum  Geklop, 

In  sei'm  Maul  Paar  alte  Zah', 

Freundlich  G'sicht,  doch  net  just  scho, 
Weise  Hor  un'  Backe  runslich, 
Bloe  A'ge,  Lefze  schmunslich, 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop !  Klop ! 

Huckt  er  !  Klopt  er  !  Friih  un'  spot, 

Ziegt  er  sei  gebechter  Trot ; 

Schneit  er,  naeht  er,  nagelt  un'  flickt 

Als  die  Uhr  die  Stunde  tickt, 
Stunde  seiner  Lewes-zeit, 
Stunde  langer  Ewigkeit, — 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Was  e'n  Haufe  Schu  im  Eck, 

The'l  verisse — g'schmiert  mit  Dreck  ; 

Kle'ne,  grosse,  junge,  alte 

Fiiss  vom  Cwel  zu  behalte ; 

Hen  au'  ke'n's  vom  beste  G'ruch 
Das  mer  Lieb  hat  am  Schnupp-tuch, 

Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Strenger  Master  war  der  Alte, 
Gute  Ordnung  hat  er  g'halte ; 
Das  die  Junge  sich  betrage, 
Sei  Gebrauch  net  viel  zu  sage, 

Hat  sie  iiver's  Knie  geboge, 

Sei  Knie-riehme  a'gezoge, 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Hab  mir  oft  des  Bild  vorg'stellt, 
'S  g'mahnt  mich  an  die  Leut  der  Welt, 
Monsche  sin  wie  alte  Schu — 
G'fleckt  mit  Sinde — ich  un'  du, 

Hart  un'  zahe,  aus  Muster  g'streckt, 

Bose  sache  sie  verdreckt, 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 
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Schlechste  schmeisst  der  alte  Flicker 
'Uf  der  Haufe  Leder-stiicker, 
'S  wird  sie  Niemand  brauche  kenne, 
Nix  meh'  werth  as  zuverbrenne — 
Nimrae  flicke  oder  putze, 
Sin  fiir  gar  nix  meh'  zunutze, — 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop  !  Klop! 

Alter  Schuster  is  es  Schicksal, 
Stecht  der  Monsch  mit  manches  Triibsal, 
Schlagt  sei  Herz  mit  Weh  un'  Jammer, 
Klopt  ihn  mit  sei'm  schwerem  Hammer, 
Aller  Schlag  un'  aller  Schmerz 
We'cher,  besser  macht  sei  Herz, — 
Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop!  Klop! 

Fertig  sin  sei  letste  Schu — 
'S  letst  Mai  g'loff e,  nach  der  Ruh ; 
Fertig  g'neht  sei  letste  Noth — 
'S  letst  Mai  g'nagelt  von  dem  Tod. 
Aus  geklopt  sei  letste  Sole, 
Leuchte-klock  thut  langsam  tole, 
Klop  !— Klop  !— Klop  !— Klop  !— Klop  ! 

Liewer  Herr  !  Wir  bitte  heut, 

B'  schlag  uns  mit  Gerechtigkeit ; 

Unser  Fuss  vom  Bose  halt, 

Das  mer  net  in  Sinde  fallt. 

G'eb  uns  neue,  g'rechte  Schu, 
'Uf  der  weg  dem  Himmel  zu  ! 

Harte  Herzer,  Klop  !  Klop  !  Klop  ! 
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ELENDIG. 

ER  alt  "Daad"  is   kranklich — er  jamert,  un'  pienst, 
un'  klagt, 

Un'  jeder  Monsch  as  er  a'trefft  sei  gross  Elend  sagt ; 

Zu  de'm  un'  zu  sel'm  f'r  Mitleid  sei  Kummer  verzehlt, 
'Sis  fast  ke'  Uwel  de'm  arme  Monsch  net  fehlt ! 

Doch  is  es  net  nachst  so  schlimm  wie  der  alt  Mann  me'nt, 
Des  wisse'  d'Leut  wohl — sie  sin  sei  Klages  g'wont. 

Wann  awer  e'n  An'ers  bemerkt, — "  Was  guckt  er  so  armlich  !" 
Verfehlts  es  wiest ;  's  verzornt  'n  gar  erbarmlich. 

Dann  schleicht  er  un'  schrankelt  in  Schatte  so  langsam  fort, 
Un  jammert  as  Niemand  wie  er  in  der  Welt  hats  so  hart, 

No'h  trefft  er  von  seine  alte  Bekannte  e'ns  a', — . 
E'n  giitige,  starke,  g'sunde  Nachbar's  Fra', 

E'n  Wittfra'  mit  runde  Backe  un  liichlnde  A'ge, 

Der  "  Daad  "  is  au'  Wittman,  awer  sei'  hat  doch  nix  zu  sage, 

Er  is  zu  alt  un'  elendig  fur  wieder  zu  heire', 

Er  is  net  'uf  so  eppes  aus,  as  er  steh  bleibt  bei  're, 

Er  will  just  gern  wenig  plautere  mit  der  Betz  ; 

Dann  sagt  sie,  erstaunt,  "Ei  '  Daad  ' !  Liewer  Grund,  was  is  letz  ! 

"  Du  guckst  jo  so  arm,  un'  ble'ch,  un'  dinn,  un'  elendig, 
Mer  me'nt  jo  wahrhaftig  du  waerst  men'  tod  as  lewendig !" 

"  S  nachst  war  der  Alt  erstaunt — reisst's  Maul  'uf  un'  A'ge, 
Hat  gans  vergesse  sei  Elend  un'  sei  Klage," 

Dort  steht  er  im  Zorn,  un'  zitternd,  vor  der  Wittfra,' 
Un'  kreischt  mit  laute  un'  bose  Stimm — "  JA,  DU  AU' !" 
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No'h  heirt  er  'n  An'eri,  un'  des  is  es  End  von  der  G'schicht, 
Vo'm  "  Daad,"  vo'm  Geklag,  un'  au'  von  dem  Gedicht. 

P.  S. 
Noch  des : 

Der  alt  "  Daad," 
In  der  Laad — 


Am  End, 
*S  Elend  ! 
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DER  VIERT  JULY. 

AS  e'n  Larme  !  Was  e'n  Schwiirme  ! 

Me'nt 's  gans  Volk  is  'uf  der  Stross, 
Was  en  Stiierme  !  Was  e'n  Larme  ! 
Waere  'n  tausend  Teufel  los  ! 
'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Schreckliches  Geschrei  !  Geht  alles  druf  un'  drei ', — 
Schreckliches  Geschrei !  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Was  es  macht !  Un'  was  e'n  Jacht ! 

Was  es  donnert,  was  es  blitzt ! 
Was  es  kracht,  wie  'uf  der  Schlacht, 
Pulver  pufft  un'  Feuer  spritzt. 
'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Grosse  Hutlerei  !  Do  sin  mer  all  dabei, 
Machtig  Hutlerei,  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Was  Gewimmel !  Was  Getiimmel ! 

Gar  ke'  Ruh  die  ganse  Nacht ; 
Schlof  ke'  Kriitnmel ;  lievver  Himmel, 
Was  es  iiwerall  rum  kracht !  — 
'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Schlimme  Schusserei —  in  alle  Ohre  'nei. 
Schlimme  Schusserei,  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Wiest  Geklang  die  gans  Nacht  lang, 

Klocke  klingle,  Horner  blose  ; 
Was  e'n  Zwang  bei'm  gross  Gedrang, 

Gute  Sache  un'  Gottlose  ; 
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'  Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 

In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Rechte  Teuflerei  !  '  S  macht  m'r  Abscheu, 
Schlechte  Teuflerei,  —  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Grosse  Hitz  !  Was  e'n  G'schwitz  ! 

'  Uf  un'  ab  die  Leut  rum  renne ; 
Pulver  Schiitz  —  Donner-blitz  ! 
Hawe  Gelt  fur  zuverbrenne  ! 
'Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 
In  alle  Ecke  schallt's, 
Verfluchte  Lumperei  !  Ich  wot  sie  waer  verbei ! 
Verfluchte  Lumperei,  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Was  wird's  g'luffe,  was  wird's  g'suffe, 

Hi'  un'  her  von  Kneip  zu  Kneip, 
All  getroff e  —  un'  sie  hoffe 

'S  is  noch  Platz  in  ihrem  Leib  ! 
'Uf  alle  Seit  getrunke, 
In  alle  Ecke  g'stunke  — 
Wieste  Sauferei,  sie  schiitte's  'raus  un'  ei, 
Wieste  Sauerei,  'uf  der  viert  Juhy  ! 

Was  sie  blose,  was  sie  stose 

'Uf  de  Musick-instrumente, 
Wie  der  grosse  Teddy  Roose- 
Velt  un'  an'eri  Presidente, 
Des  dumrae  Volk  zulerne 
Mit  Strefe  un'  mit  Sterne, 
M'r  schusst  die  Freiheit  ei',  mit  Pulver  un'  mit  Blei, 
Un'  macht  die  Heide  frei,  mit  Zwang  un'  Heuchelei 

Was  f'r'n  Sach,  des  wiest  Gekrach?' 

Warum  des  literlich  Werwese? 
Du  Liewer  !  Ach  !  Is  net  e'n  Schmach 

E'n  Last  a'gstifft  vom  alte  Bose? 
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Verstor  doch  net  die  Tode  — 

—  Die  gute  Patriote  — 
Mit  all  dem  laut  Geschrei !    Ihr  Land  sin  sie  getreu, 
Dem  Elend  sin  sie  frei, —  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Draus  im  Land  do  brauch  Niemand 

Die  lange  Nacht  durch  aus  zuwache  ; 
Meh  Verstand,  's  Vieh  halt's  e'n  Schand 
So  'n  heftig's  Luderlewe  mache ; 
'S  is  Alles  still  un'  sachte 
'S  g'ebt  ke'  so  wieste  Jachte, 
'Uf  der  Baurei  magt  ich  liewer  sei, 
Bei  de  Kiih  un'  Sau  'uf  der  viert  July  ! 

Hasslich  Larme  !  Garstig  Schwarme  ! 

G'schiiss,  Gekrach,  Geknall,  Geblos  ! 
Kreislich  Stiirme  !  Gott  erbiirme  ! 

'S  in  e'n  tausend  Teufel  los  ! 

'Uf  alle  Seite  knallt's, 

In  alle  Ecke  schallt's 
Schreckliches  Geschrei, —  wieste  Hutlerei, 
Gott  lob  !  die  Lumperei  is  nochemol  verbei ! 
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DIE  UHR  IN  DER  KtfCH. 

(Translated  from  the  English  of  John  Vance  Cheney.) 

M  stricke'  sitzt  die  Ma'd  in  der  Kiich  —  die  Milly  ; 
Nix  thu'  fleissig  schafft  der  Knecht  —  der  Billy; 
"  Secunde  zehlt, 
Ke'  e'ne  fehlt ; 
Die  zeit  geht  schnell, 
Die  Uhr  schlagt  hell  — 
Milly,  Billy, 
Billy,  Milly, 
Tick-tock,  tock-tick, 
Nick-knock,  knock-nick," 
Langsam,  schlafrig, 

Tick't  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

Nacher  zum  Feuer  sitzt  sich  die  roth-backig  Milly ; 
Au'  grad  so  niichst,  will  wette,  hockt  der  Billy ; 
"  Die  Zeit  fliegt  'rum, 
B'sinn  dich  d'rum ; 
Schone  Milly  — 
Buss  sie,  Billy  ! 
Milly,  Billy, 
Billy,  Milly, 
Pass  'uf,  jetz  die  Zeit, 
Billy!  Bisht  du  nimme  g'scheidt? 
Now — now,  tummel  dich  !  " 
Geht  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

'S  hat  Eppes  gew'e,  die  Milly  roth  im  G'sicht ; 
Der  Billy  au' —  sei  Backe  brennt  wie'n  Licht. 
"  Schones  Madle, 
Suss  un'  edel ; 
Noch  mol  busse? 
Gern  dich  lusse, 
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Brauchst  net  shame 
Zwanzig  nehme, 
Billy,  Milly, 
Milly,  Billy, 

Rechts,  links  —  links,  rechts, 
Sell  is  es  —  nix  schlechts, 
Knickety  knock,  kitzle  mich  !  " 
Lacht  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

Woche  rum,  die  Milly  un'  der  Billy  hocke  noch, 
Drauss  blosst  der  kalte  Wind  —  sin  warm  doch; 
"  Kalter  Winter, 

B'  sinnt  euch  g'schwinder, 

That  net  warte, 

That  heirathe 

Milly,  Billy, 

Billy,  Milly, 

Zwe'  —  e'ns,  e'ns  —  zwe', 
Wart  net,  Ach,  ne'  ' 
'S  thut's  net,  horch  'uf  mich," 
Sagt  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 

Winter  zwe'  verbei,  un'  wo's  die  Milly  ? 
Friihjohr  wieder  do,  un'  wo's  der  Billy  ? 
"  Schreib  mir's  zu, 

Ich  hab's  gethu' ; 

Sei  gut  zu  mir, 

War  au'  zu  dir, 

Mei  Herr  Billy, 

Lieb'  Frau  Milly— 

Net  vergesse, 

Am  Morge-esse, 

Mich  'ufziege  — 

Was  !  E'n  Wiege 

In  der  Kammer ! 

Ei  du  jammer  ! 

By-by,  schockel  mich," 

Singt  die  Uhr  in  der  Kiich. 
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MEI'  ARME  BE'. 

err  Dokter,  sag  mol  was  mir  fehlt, 
Wann  ich  mei'  sache  hab  verzehlt 
Ich  hab's  so  machtig  in  de  Be', 
Ich  kann's  wahrhaftig  net  versteh. 

We'ss  weiters  net  was  letz  mag  sei', 
'S  is  au'  ke'  Rheumatiss  dabei' ; 
Sie  thun  mir  weiters  au'  net  weh ; 
Doch  haw'  ich's  so  in  meine  Be'. 

Ich  haw'  ebmol  gegla'bt  des  Uwel, 
Des  waer  vielleicht  in  meine  Schtuwel ; 
Schied's  doch  net  in  die  Schu  ;  Ach,  ne', 
'S  is  nirge'ds  wo  as  in  de  Be'. 

Der  Wirth  der  will  mir  ofters  sage', 
Die  Uhrsach  waere  die  Kreh-a'ge  ; 
Er  we'ss  nix ;  's  is  net  an  de  Zehe 
Bin's  g'wiss 's  is  jusht  in  meine  Be'. 

Un'  no'  die  Alt  thut  immer  klage', 
So  spottisch  schiebt  sie's  uf  der  Mage, — 
Ich  thet  zu  viel  an's  Wirthshaus  geh, 
Sel'  waer  der  Truwel  mit  Be'. 

Mer  Schweigt  'sbescht  bei  so  bose  Leut, 
Sonst  hat  mer  immer  wiester  Streit ; 
Abartig  weil  ich  au'  net  meh' 
So  gut  un'  g'schwind  bin  'uf  de  Be'. 

Sie  sagt  mei  Geld  waer  all  versoffe, 
Un'  's  is  net  wahr ;  hab's  jusht  verloffe; 
Des  kann  doch  enig  epper  seh'. 
'S  is  nix  Schuld  dra'  as  wie  de  Be'. 
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'S  is  gar  net  as  ich's  Saufe  treib, 
So  rum  zu  geh  von  Kneip  zu  Kneip ; 
Ich  kaennt  gut  d'runner  thu,  versteh, 
Wan's  net  waer  fur  die  schlechte  Be'. 

Kann  trinke,  oder  bleiwe  losse  ; 
Bin  awer  g'wiss  au'  nie  verdrosse 
E'ns  zu  nemme  ;  oder  zwe' ; 
Zum  shtarke  meine  schwache  Be'. 

'S  is  net  as  ich's  net  stop'e  kann, 
Kann's  grad  'ufgeve'  wie  e'  Mann ; 
(Ich  hab  noch  nie,  des  muss  ich  g'shteh ; 
Wann  sonst  nix  fehlt  isch's  in  de  Be'.) 

Am  Wirthshaus  bin  ich  schier  verbei, 
No'  reisst's  mich  evva  wieder  nei ; 
Ich  schpier  e'n  wetterlich  Gedreh', 
In  dene  iiwerzwerche  Be'. 

E'  mol  haw  ich's  dorch  gezwunge ; 
Bin  an  der  Thiir  verbei  gesprunge ; 
No'  denk  ich  wieder 's  waer  doch  scho 
Zu  b'lohne  so  standhafte  Be' ! 

Sie  ha'n's  verdient;  bin  nei  gekomme; 
Ich  hab  mir  glei  paar  Schnapps  genumme 
Net  lang  geht's  bin  ich  schon  im  Thee ; 
Wer  is  die  Schuld  as  bios  die  Be'? 

Die  Be'  sin  als  mit  mir  gegange, 

Wo  ich  sie  g'schickt  nach  mei'm  verlange ; 

Jetz  muss  ich  ewe'  duldig  geh, 

Nach  folge  meine  arme  Be'. 

So  in  Versuchung  oft  mich  fiihre, 
Thun  sie  ihre  Weg  verliere ; 
Ke'  Wunner  kann  ich  nimme  steh, 
'Uf  de'ne  lutteriche  Be'. 
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Doch  des  Getrank  is  fiir  der  Bauch, 
Dei-  Herr  macht  Alles  zum  Gebrauch, 
Der  liewe  Vater  in  der  Hoh 
Der  giebt  mir  jo  die  schlimme  Be*. 

Was  nacht  mer,  Dokter?    Weh  !  O,  Je 
Kann  nimme  steh'.    Kann  nimme  geh'. 
Dei  Mittel  hat  gar  nix  gebat ; 
Jetz  halt  ich  a',  un'  trink  mich  satt ! 
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ICH  WAR  JURYMANN. 

AR  Jurymann  die  Woch  in  der  County  Court, 
Hab  viel  gelernt ; 
Kann  denke  wo  so  viel  Lawyer  sin, — 

Sie  h'en  geernt ; 
Un'  der  Judge,  un'  der  Schrieff  un'  all  die 
Clerke, 

Das  alles  in  grosse  Biicher  merke, 
Ich  war  recht  un'  er  de  Hoche  d'rin ; 
'S  hat  gewe  so  Sache, 
Mich  denk  mache  : — 
"  Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnerwettersi  Court !" 

War  nie  an  der  Court,  un'  au'  ke'  Jurymann, 

Bin  schier  zu  dumm  ; 
Dann  bin  ich  mal  gange  die  Bosses  sehne, 

Mich  b'frogt  do  d'rum  ; 
No'  kommt  mal  e'  Tag  so  'n  Un'  erschrieffli, 
Un'  lest  mir  do  vor  so  'n  Papier  oder  Brieffli, 
Miisst  komme  als  Jurymann  thet's  me'ne ; 

No'  sag  ich's  der  Fra' 

"  So  macht's  dann  die  Law; 
"  Was  bin  ich  e'n  donnerwetterser  Jurymann  !" 

Uf 'm  Court-haus  Thurm  do  steht  so  'n  Figur  des  Gericht, — 

Sie  sage  sie's  blind, 
Ke'n  Un'erschied  seht  zwische  Arm  un'  Reich, 

U'schuldig  wie'n  Kind, 
Un'  ehrlich,  un'  tugendhaft,  gans  u'parteiisch, 
Wie  Portia  rechtschaffe,  "ufrichtig  un'  keusch, 
E'n  Wog  in  der  Hand,  halt  alle  Leut  gleich, 

U'n  we'st  au'  warum? 

Sie's  taub  un'  sie's  dumm, 
Just  e'n  Bild  aus  Holz — "  Was  e'n  donnerwetters  Gericht !" 
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Dort  d'rowe,  gans  le'  'uf  der  Kansel  sitzt  der  Judge ; 

Des  is  au'  e'n  Kerl ! 
Was  er  net  we'ss  is  net  aus  zufin'e', 

Hat  e'n  Bauch  wie  e'n  Barl ! 
Er  seht  mit  e'm  A'g  was  e'n  An're  net  seht 
Mit  zwe'  oder  drei,  wan's  vor  ihm  steht, 
Hat  der  Kopp  so  voll  Law,  er  brauch  sicb  net  b'sinne ; 

Do  sitzt  er  so  stolz, 

Un'  steiff  wie'n  Stiick  Holz, — 
Denkt : — "  Bin  ich  now  net  e'n  donnerwetterser  Judge  !" 

Do  stratze  'rum  Paar  Dutzend  so  hung'riche  Lawyer, 

Wisse  weiters  ke'  Law  ! 
Sie  lauere  wie'n  Katz  'uf  e'n  Meisli,  fur  e'n  Brocke ; 

Sie  g'mahne  mich  d'ra' 
As  wann  die  Os-vogel  sich  sammle  bei'm  Luder, 
Mit  Kloe'  un'  Schnawel  d'r  'uf  nei'  geh'  'uf  s  Futer ; 
Un'  die  Leut  mit  'ufg'sparte  Mau'ler  dort  hucke, 

Mit  Wunner  a'gaffe 

Die  Dinge,  wie  Affe, 
Un'  me'ne  :  —  "Was  sin  des  donnerwettersi  Lawyer  !  " 

Dann  fangt  mal  a'  so  'n  dreckige  Lumpeg'schicht ; 
E'n  Jury  wird  g'rufe ; 
Un'  Zeige  seht  mer  komme  un'  geh' 

Die  Sache  zu  prufe ; 
Die  Jury-leut  were  betracht  schier  wie'n  Gaul, 
Von  de  Lawyer,  (doch  gucke  sie  net  in's  Maul !) 
Sin  sie  'uf  der  recht  Party?    Un'  a'  fur  der  Quay? 
'S  kommt  viel  dort  d'r'uf  a' 
Wie's  geht  an  der  Law  ! 
Is'net  e'n  donnerwettersi  Lumpeg'schicht ! 

No'^hort  mer  bal'  e'n  wetterlich's  Gebriill, 
Mer  muss  schier  lache, 
Wie  der  Kerl  do  in  dem  Court-haus  brummt, 
Sei  Speechli  mache, 
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As  warm  alles  d'r'uf  a'kommt  wie  er  kreischt, 
Un'j'uf  der  Tisch  schlagt  mit  de'  Faust ! 
Wann  die  Wahr'e't'  uf's  Towe  un'  Kreische  a'kommt 
Macht  e'n  Vendu-kroyer 
E 'n  bessere  Lawyer — 
Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnerwetters  Gebrull ! 

Dann  endlich  g'ebt  der  Judge  die  G'schicht  zu  der  Jury, 

Die  Sach  iiwerlege, 
Des  Ding  zubetrachte,  un'  driiwer  b'  sinne 

'Uf  alle  Wege ; 
Die  Law  un's  Zeigniss  jetz  alles  verdreht, 
Bis  die  Jury  gar  nix  vom  Case  versteht ! 
Wer  die  Amter  austhe'lt  kann  die  Sach  gut  g'winne. 

Von  so  dreckige  Bosse, 

'Rum  g'fuhrt  an  de  Naase, — 
Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnerwettersi  Jury  ! 

Sin  des  awer  net  gans  u'vergleichliche  Sache 

Was  do  a'gehne  ! 
Die  Law  is  e'n  wun'erbares  Netz 

Fangt  schier  lauter  so  kle'ne, 
Un'  die  grosse  Spitzbuwe  die  geh'n  frei, 
Sie  hewe  die  Amter,  un'  spiirre  noch  ei' 
Die  kle'nere  Verbrecher  dem  Gesetz, 

Un'  mache  fort  stehle, 

An'er  Leut  Geld  verthe'le, — 
'Sin  u'vergleichliche,  donnerwettersi  Sache  ! 

Un's  aller  schlimmst  an  all  dem  ganse  Wese, 

Wann  mer  driiwer  denkt, 
Das  Leut  as  uwer's  Volk  regiere — 

Mer  fiihlt  sich  gekrankt, 
Sin  selwer,  the'l,  von  de  aller  schlechste, 
'S  Gerecht  verrichte  die  U'gerechste, 
Un'  Dieb  un'  Verbrecher 's  G'setz  ausfuhre, 

Mit  stehle  un'  liege, 

Falsch  schwere,  betruge — 
Was  is  des  doch  e'n  donnerwetters  Wese  ! 
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Ich  hab  no  gedenkt  bei  m'r  selwer  iiwer  die  Dinge, 

Wie  ich  Jurymann  war, 
Ke'  grossere  Betrug  'uf  der  ganse  Welt 

Zufin'e  schier  gar, 
Ausg'  nomme  die  Doctor  un'  die  Parre, 
As  die  Law  un'  die  Lawyer, — mit  so  Narre, 
Die  sich  bringe  losse  um  Gut  un'  Geld, 

Durch  Rawe  un'  Grabsche, 

Un'  Schawe  un'  Rabsche — 
Des  sin  m'r  doch  donnerwettersi  dummi  Dinge  ! 

Was  wird's  mal  gewe  e'n  auserschreckliche  Zeit, 
Am  Jungste-tag, 
Wann  die  G'setzleut  selwer  miisse  vor's  G'richt, 

Antworte  der  Klag 
Das  gege  sie  steht  dort  im  grosse  Buch, 
Un'  hore  ausspreche  der  schreckliche  Fluch, 
Un'  ihr  Owel-thate  komme  ans  Licht, — 
Links  ab  gehn  die  Gese, 
Dort  holt  sie  der  Bose — 
Am  End  erfahre  sie  e'n  donnerwettersi  Zeit ! 
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'S  LATWERG'-KOCHE. 

CH  !  die  schone  Mad  so  hubsch  un'  siiss  ; 
Die  junge  Kerls  mit  tappische  Fuss ; 
Sie  sammle  All  in  der  grosse  Kiich', 
'S  is  e'n  lustige  Zeit  fur  mich  un'  dich. 

'S  is  die  lieve,  schone  Spotjohr's  Zeit, 
Die  Luft  is  g'fillt  mit  Herrlichkeit, 
Mer  schnaufft  die  G'sundheit's  Krafte  ei', 
Die  Luft  treibt's  Blut  wie  starker  Wei'. 

Die  Scheir  is  voll  bis  'nuf  in's  Dach, 
Mit  Heu  un'  Stroh  un'  allerhand  Sach, 
Uf  jeder  Seit 'm  Dreschtenn  floor, 
'S  is  All  g'shtoppt  voll  von  Thor  zu  Thor. 

Die  Frucht-kammer  krachzt  mit  schwerem  G'wicht, 
Von  We'tze  un'  Korn  un'  reiche  Friicht, 
Un'  's  Welschkorn  liegt  wie'n  goldener  Berg, 
Die  Erd's  Belohnung 's  Bauer's  Werk. 

Ach  !  wie  so  prachtvoll,  du  lieber  Herbst, 
Mit  lustige  Farbe  die  gans  Welt  farbst ! 
Die  Landschaft's  Aussichte,  wie  buntfleckig  ! 
Wie  Josep's  Rock  is  Alles  so  scheckig ! 

'S  Laub  is  gel',  un'  brau',  un'  roth, 
'S  trauert  au'  net,  doch  bal'  koramt  der  Tod ! 
Der  Frost  hat's  Summer's  Gebluth  genomme, 
Un'  malt  'uf  de  Mad  ihre  Backe  die  Blume. 

Er  is  e'n  Kiinstler  g'schickt  un'  rar, 
Sei'  Werke  sin  fei'  un'  wun'erbar, 
Er  farbt,  un  malt,  un'  webt,  un'  spielt, 
Er  macht  frisch  G'fuhl  in  Alles  was  ftihlt. 
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Die  Erd  is  brau',  un'  der  Himmel  is  bio, 
Un'  alles  Lewendigs  is  munter  un'  froh, 
'S  Grass  in  der  Wies'  is  weiss  mit  Reife, 
Die  Aeppel  sin  dick  'uf  rothe  Haufe. 

Mit  Fasser  un'  Kiivel  nach  der  Cider-miihl, 
'S  geht  friih  an  die  Arwe't  im  Morge-kiihl ; 
Heut  is  der  Tag  fur  Latwerg'-koche, 
Der  herrlichste  Tag  in  manche  Woche. 

Durch  die  Miihl  werre  erst  zusamme  gemahle 

Die  Aeppel  wie  sie  komme,  sammt  Krutze  un'  Schaale ; 

Aus  der  Press  in's  Fass  wie'n  Strom  lauft's  'nei, 

Die  brau',  suss  Briih  vo'm' Aeppel- wei'. 

Die  Ihme  un'  Wespe  un'  Hummler  komme 
A'm  Treshter  un'  Cider  rum  zu  summe. 
Geb'  acht,  du  werst  in  der  Finger  g'shtoche; 
Vielleicht  au'  in's  Herz,  a'm  Latwerg'-koche. 

Den  Cupido  un'  Venus  mache  so  Sache 
Mit  junge  Herzer,  am  Cider-mache  ; 
Un'  Buwe,  wie  Ihme,  der  Honig  nippe 
Von  de  schone  Mad  ihre  siisse  Lippe. 

Ach  !  die  schone  Mad,  so  hiibsch  un'  siiss  ! 
Un'  die  junge  Kerls  mit  tappische  Fuss  ! 
Sie  sammle  All  in  der  grosse  Kiich', 
'S  is  'n  lustige  Zeit  fur  mich  un'  dich ! 

'S  is  die  frolich,  seelig  U'schuld's  Zeit, 

Im  Gemiith  kommt  z'riick  die  Vergange'heit, 

In  der  Vorstellung,  was  m'r  an  Alles  denkt, 

Wie  der  gross  Kupper-kessel  iiver 'm  Feuer  henkt ! 

Un'  der  Cider  fangt  schon  liingst  au'  koche, 
Durch  dreissig  Jahr  haw'  ich's  wieder  g'ruche, 
'S  Feuer,  was  es  kracht  'uf 'm  Feuer-heerd, 
Durch  dreissig  Jahr  haw'  ich's  wieder  g'hort. 
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Die  Uhr  guckt  zu  mit  'me  freundliche  G'sichst, 
Die  Tage  werre  kurz,  doch  braucht  mer  ke'  Licht, 
'S  Feuer  'uf 'm  Heerd  macht  die  gans  Kiich'  hell, 
Drauss  vverd's  dunkel  un'  die  Nacht  kommt  schnell. 

'Uf  dere  Seit  steht  die  alt  Wasser-bank, 
Dort  driiwe  im  Eck  is  der  gross  Eck-shank, 
Er  is  voll  mit  blumige  Schiissle  un'  Teller, 
Un'  do  is  die  Thier  wo's  geht  nach 'm  Keller. 

Der  kle'  Joe  schneit  sich  'n  Kiirbse  G'sicht, 
Inwen'ig  'nei  schteckt  er  'n  Inschlich-licht ; 
So  g'wiss  ich  leb  !  der  nixnutzig  Mike, 
Der  schnitzelt  sich  au'  noch  'n  Welchkorn-geig  ! 

Die  junge  Leut  all  um  der  Tisch  rum  sitze, 
Un'  fleissig  helfe  die  Aeppel  zu  schnitze, 
Die  Haus-Frau  riihrt  sie  in  die  kochig  Briih, 
'S  kann's  Niemand  mache  so  gut  wie  Sie. 

Dort  steht  Sie  un'  riihrt  mit 'm  lange  Stiel, 
Des  geht  wie  'n  Uhr  oder  'n  Musick  G'spiel, 
'S  muss  g'schtarrt  un'  g'ruhrt  werre  bis  an's  End, 
Das  der  Latwerg'  net  an  der  Kessel  brennt. 

Jetz  is  die  Apple-Sup'  fertig  gekocht, 
Un 's  riihre  un'  schatrre  wird  zum  Schluss  gebrocht; 
Fur  'n  guter  G'schmack  nimmt's  e'  bissel  G'uerz, 
Des  macht  'n  Latwerg'  nach  mei'm  Herz. 

Er  is  gar ;  du  kannst 's  net  besser  treffe, 
Henk  der  Kessel  ab,  un'  schopp 's  in  die  Hoffe ; 
Was  muss  der  kle'  Joe  doch  die  Zung  raus  schtrecke, 
Fur  der  Loffel  un'  der  Riihrer  ab  zuschlecke  ! 


Die  Alte  sin  mud,  un'  sie  geh'n  nach  der  Ruh; 
'S  jung  Volk  g'ebt  sich  der  Freude  zu ; 
Lass  uns  All'  mit  mache,  ich  un'  du ; 

De'n  Ovet  sin  mer  All  wieder  jung  ! 
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Ach  !  die  liewe  Mad  so  hiibsch  un'  scho, 
Un'  die  junge  Kerls  mit  ihr'  lange  Be', 
'S  wird  bal'  an 's  spiele  un'  tanze  geh, 
Dann  g'ebt 's  e'  hochbenige  Zeit ! 

Die  Sing-schul  is  aus,  un'  der  alt  Eph  kommt, 
Er  spielt  die  gross  Bass-geig  das  es  recht  brummt , 
Der  Pit  hat  der  Jony  gere'tzt  un'  g'stumpt, 
Der  Mary  Ann  'n  Buss  zu  gevve. 

Die  Lisbeth  hat 'm  Henner  versproche, 
Er  diirf  mit  're  he'm  vom  Latwerg'-koche, 
'S  g'ebt  'n  Hochzig, —  Heut  iiwer  zehe  Woche, 
Du  kannst  dich  druf  verlosse. 

Die  Musick  fangt  a',  un'  der  Fiddleboge 
Wird  heftig  iiwer  die  Saite  gezoge, 
Wie  g'schwind  is  doch  der  Ovet  rum  g'floge, 
Wann  mer  tanzt  am  Latwerg'-koche  ! 

Now,  "e'ns,  zwe',  drei,"  ruft  der  Geiger  aus, 
'  All  in  ihrem  Platz  !"  Sin  so  still  wie  'n  Maus  ; 
Glei'  hort  mer  sie  lache  iiwer 'm  ganse  Haus, 
'S  hat  schon  e'  bissel  eppes  gevve. 

Runner  kommt  der  Boge  'uf  alle  Sait ; 
;'  'S  erst  Paar  rechts,  un'  rum  gedreht !  " 
So  leicht  wie  'n  Gens-feder  schwinge  die  Mad, 
In  d'e  Buwe  ihre  Aerm  rum. 

'Uf  der  Sal  ihre  Fuss  tappt  der  grossfiissig  Ike, 
Sie  kreisht  das  mer 's  hort  iiwer  allem  Gegeig, 
Un'  g'ebt 'm  e'  heftige  Ohrefeig, 

Er  wut  er  hat  ke'  Fuss  un'  ke'  Ohre. 

4  Dei'  Fuss  sin  zu  tappisch  un'  u'g'schickt  gross, 
Du  braucht  jo  wahrhaftig  die  gans  bre't  Stros, 
Ich  wut  liewer  tanze  mit 'm  lame  Mose, 
Er  is  net  so  tappisch  wie  du  !  " 
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Was  Lewe  un'  Jubeln  bei  de'ne  Junge ! 
'S  wird  g'spielt  un'  g'lacht  un'  getanzt  un'  g'sunge, 
Un'  au'  'nan'er  noch  um  die  Stub  rum  g'sprunge, 
Wie  sie  Blum-sack  un'  Blindes-meisli  spiele. 

Ach  !  wie  schnell  vergeht  die  Jugend's  Zeit ! 
Lass  uns  lewe  dann,  das  m'r  immer  sin  bereit, 
Fur  der  lange  March  nach  der  Ewigkeit, 
Wann  der  Gabriel  die  Musick  spielt. 

Dann  "  All  rings  rum  !"    Nimmt  fest  an  der  Hand, 
Zum  sterke  die  Jugend's  Freundschaft's  Band, 
Henk  der  Riihrer  un'  Kessel,  un'  die  Harff  an  die  Wand, 
Gut  Nacht !  zu'm  Latwerg'-koche  ! 
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DER  ALT  DENGELSTOCK. 

ER  alt  Dengelstock, 

Dort  steckt  er  im  Block, 
Unner'm  aire  Pund-appel  Baum; 
Am  Nascht  henkt  die  .Sens — 
Der  Reche  bei  der  Fenz — 
Seh  Alles  wie'n  schoner  Traum. 

Die  Sonn  geht  'uf, 

Komm  Buwe,  steht  'uf, 
Schon  lang  sin  die  Hahne  am  krahe  ; 

Dir  faule  Beng'le. 

Macht  euch  an's  deng'le, 
Nach 'm  Fruhstuck  geht's  an's  mahe. 

Wann  die  Sens  wird  stumb, 

Is  der  Oxe-horn  Kumb, 
Mit  'em  Wetzste'  au'  net  weit; 

Un'  der  Hammer  wie'n  Glock 

'Uf  'em  Dengelstock, 
Spielt  sei  Lied, — ich  hor's  noch  Heut. 

"  Klingel,  Klengel, 
Wetz  un'  dengel, 

Der  Dengelstock  klangt  un'  klingt 
Klingel,  klengel, 
Hammer  un'  dengel, 

Hor  was  der  Dengelstock  singt." 

Der  Thau'  'uf  'em  Grass, 

Es  glizert  wie  Glass, 
Im  friih  morge  Sonneschein  ; 

Dick  falle  die  G'maade, 

In  der  Sens  Ihre  Paade, 
So  graad  wie'n  Soldate-lein. 
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Die  Fenze-meis  springe, 

Ich  hor  die  Vogel  singe, 
Bie  de  Heu-macher  'uf  'em  Feld ; 

E'n  tausend  Ihme  brumme, 

Um  die  siisse,  wilde  Blume, 
Froh  un'  lnstig  die  ganse  Welt. 

Un'  die  Krabbe,  die  schlechte, 

Sin  immer  am  fecbte, 
Was  'n  Larme  dort  driiwe  in  de  Hecke ; 

Ihr  Gezank  un'  Geschelt, 

Schallt  weit  iiwer's  Feld, 
Un'  der  Bull-frog  im  Damra  thut's  verschrecke. 

Horch  wie  der  alt  Lerch 

Doch  peifft  'uf  der  Zwerch, 
Sei  froliches  Morge-lied ; 

Un'  die  Maher  die  schwinge 

Ihre  Sense  un'  singe  — 
('Sis  friih,  un'  sie  sin  noch  net  mied.) 

"  'Der  Wetz  is  gut, 

Der  Wetz  is  gut, 
Der  Hinnerst  hat  die  Schlang  im  Hut'; 

Er  schneit  sich  gut, 

H'en  Kraft  im  Blut, 
Die  Arwe't  leicht  bei  guter  Muth  !  " 

Mit  e'm  Korb  kommt  die  Maad, — 

Am  End  von  der  G'maad, 
I'm  Schatte-baumes  kiihle  Ruh, — 

'S  werd  nie  vergesse 

'S  nein-uhr  Shtick  zu  esse, 
Bei'm   Heu-mache,  —  's  g'hert  dazu. 

Die  Sonn'  werd  baP  he'ss, 
Raus  presst  sie  der  Schwe'ss, 
Un'  schwerer  driickt  immer  die  Hitz, 
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Der  Knecht  kommt  zuspringe, 
Frisch  Wasser  zubringe, 
Mit  der  alte  holz'ne  Stitz. 

Dort  hort  mir  laute  Shtimme, 

Die  Buwe  sin  am  Schwimme, 
Im  Damm  werd  gebozelt  un'  gekrische ; 

Un'  dort  drunne  im  Krickli, 

Im  Loch  unner 'm  Briickli, 
Wahrhaftig  sin  sie  au'  am  Fische. 

Horch  !  's  mittag's  Horn  geht, 

Bis  an's  End  werd's  g'maht, 
Un'  dann  geht  Alles  nach 'm  Haus, 

'S  Esse  schmackt  doch  gut, 

E'  kurze  Stund  werd's  g'ruht, 
Un'  no'  'uf's  Feld  wieder  'naus. 

Die  Sonn'  is  bal'  nieder, 

Die  Nacht  kommt  bal'  wieder, 
Die  Schatte  wer'e  langer  'uf 'm  Bode ' ; 

Die  Kiih  gehne  he'm, 

Die  Vogel  nach  de  Bam', 
Aus  de  Locher  hupse  die  Krotte. 

Gefiittert  is  es  Vieh, 

Gemolke  sin  die  Kiih, 
Der  Hund  is  loss  von  der  Kett ; 

Schliess  die  Thiire  zu, 

'S  is  Zeit  fur  nach  der  Ruh, 
Die  Hinkle  sin  schon  lang  im  Bett. 

Der  alt  Dengelstock, 

Dort  shteckt  er  im  Block, 
Unner'm  alte  Pund-appel  Baum  ; 

'S  is  Feuer-ovet  g'macht, 

'S  geht  stark  'uf  die  Nacht, 
Schlaf  sanft,  un'  'n  siisser  Traum. 
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Drauss  hort  mir  gar  nix, 

A's  wie  der  alt  Krix, 
Er  singt  zu'm  Mond  die  gans  Nacht ; 

Ke'n  Elend  un'  ke'  Kummer, 

Verstort  der  siisse  Schlummer, 
Wo  die  Unschuld  wohnt,  Gott  wacht. 

Un'  des  is  es  Lied, 

Des  singt  mir  im  Gemuth, 
Wann  ich  an  der  Dengelstock  denk, 

Die  Kindheit's  Verlange, 

Sin  fur  Ewig  vergange, 
S'  is  mei'm  Herz'n  recht  Gekrank. 

'S  Dengel-lied  hat  g'shtoppt ; 

'S  werd  nimme  me'  gekloppt ; 
Shtumb  mit  Rost  henkt  die  Sens  am  Nascht ; 

Zu'm  dengle  hat's  ke'  Noth, 

Die  liebe  Hand  is  Tod, 
Ewig  Ruh  von  weltliche  Last. 

Bal  kommt  der  Vater  Zeit, 
Mit  der  Sens  maht  er  die  Leut 

Von  sei'm  Feld ; 
Alles  Lewe  schneit  er  ab, 
Er  thut  ernte  fiir  das  Grab, 

Alle  Welt. 

Sei'  Sens  is  immer  scharf, 
Weit  reicht  sei'  langer  Warff, 

Trefft  er  mich ; 
Kommt  er  Morge,  kommt  er  Heut, 
Is  er  nah,  oder  is  er  weit, 

Trefft  er  dich  ! 

Ohne  Wetz  un'  ohne  Dengel, 
Aller  Holm  un'  aller  Stengel, 

'Uf  sei'  g'maad ; 
Er  maht  fiir  Ewigkeit, 
Alles  fallt  vor  seiner  Schneit, 

In  die  Laad. 
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DIE  ALT  BEVVY  FRITCHIE. 

(Translated  from  Whittier. ) 

US  griine  Felder,  mit  Friichte  reich, 
In  der  Morge-kiihle,  im  schone  Deich, 
Ummaurt  bei  griine  Hiiwel  dort 
Stehn  die  Kirche-thurm  der  Frederich  Stadt. 

Mit  Appel  un'  Pirsching  Bam  rings  'rumkehrt, 
Ke'  Land  meh'  lieblich  'uf  ganser  Erd  ! 

Herrlich  schtreckt's  vor  wie'n  Gottes-garte, 
Zu  de  hungriche  A'ge  der  7?e$e/-Soldate, 

Wie  seller  September  Morge  friih, 
Marcht  iiwer  der  Berg  der  General  Lee — 

Uwer  der  Berg  die  Rebels  sin  komme, 
Mit  Gaul  un'  Mann  die  Stadt  ei'genumme. 

Meh'  as  vierzig  Flags  wie  rothe  Fecht-hahne, 
Cwerall  flattern  die  Fe&el-Fahne, 

Im  Morge-wind  ;  die  Mittag's-sonn, 
Die  seht  ke'  e'nziger  Union-maxm. 

Dann  kommt  die  alt  Barbara  Fritchie  vor, 
Gebeucht  mit  ihr  achtzig  un'  zehn  Johr ; 

In  ganser  Stadt  herzhaftigst  von  Alle, 
So  g'schwind  is  der  Union-Jlag  gefalle 

Hat  sie'n  wieder  'n'uf,  un'  zu'm  Fenster  'naus, 
'S  war  noch  e'  treu  Herz  in  sellem  Haus. 

Die  Stross  'ruf  kommt  der  i?ei5e/-schritt, 
Der  Stonewall  Jackson  am  Head,  reut  mit ; 

Un'er  sei'm  Hut-ranft,  wie  er  geht, 
Blickt  links  un'  rechts ;  der  alt  Flag  seht. 

Halt !  "  Die  stauwige  ranks  stehn  still ; 
Fire  !  "  Laut  knallt  das  Bixe-gebriill. 
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Es  brecht  das  Fenster  zu  Stiickere  nei', 
Es  reisst  der  Fahne  zu  Zottle  fei'. 

Schnell  wie  er  fallt,  vom  Stock  abbruch, 
Die  Barbara  greift  das  seidich  Duch. 

Sie  lahnt  weit  'naus  iiwer's  Fenster-schwell, 
Un'  schittelt  der  Fahne  hoch  un'  schnell. 

"  Schiess,  wann  du  wit,  der  alt  grau  Kop', 
Die  Land's  Flag  spahr  !  "  un'  'uf  un'  ab 

Schwenkt  sie  den  Flag.  Wie'n  Schatte  vor's  Licht, 
Die  Schamroth'  ziegt  iiwer  sei  Gesicht. 

Ihr  That  un'  Worte  mach'  ihm  Schmerz, 
Sei  bessere  Natur  erquickt  im  Herz. 

"  Wer'n  Haar  'uf  sel'm  weisse  Kop'  verletzt 
Geht  tod  wie'n  Hund  !  "  hat's  g'he'se  ietzt. 

Durch  Frederich  Stross,  der  ganse  Tag, 
Soldate-schritt  die  Ohre  schlag. 

Der  gans  Tag  lang  d'r  alt  Flag  bewegt, — 
Von  Feiel-hand  net  a'  geregt. 

Die  Stre'fe  flattern  hi'  un'  her 
Im  treue  Wind  der  liebt  sie  sehr. 

Sanft  Ovetlicht  strahlt  iiwer  Berg, 
E'n  liebes  Gruss  zu  Barbara's  Werk. 

Ihr  Werk  in  dere  Welt  verbei ; 
Un  Jieiel-soldaie  jetz  wieder  treu  ! 

Hoch  Ehr  zu  der  Bevvy !  Um  ihr  Wille  weint 
E'  Thran  'uf's  Grab  ihr  Rebel  Feind. 

In  Friede  lasst  ruhe  ihre  Sta'b ; 
Freiheit's  Fahne  'uf  ihrem  Grab. 

Friede,  Ordnung,  Gerechtigkeit 

Ziegt  um  die  Zeiche  des  Land's  Freiheit ; 

Un'  immer,  dir  Lichter  aus  Himmel's  Feme, 
Guckt  'run'er  mit  Lieb,  'uf  die  erdische  Sterne ! 
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EIN  PSALM  DES  LEBENS. 

(Translated  from  Longfellow.) 

^^SjjS^UR  ein  eitler  Traum  das  Leben, 

Sag  mir  nicht  in  traurig  Lied  ! 
^wj/u       Tod  die  Seel  ist  ohne  streben, 
%$Ul^      Alles  nicht  wie  Mann  es  sieht. 

Wahr  und  erstlich  ist  das  Leben, 
Und  das  Grab  ist  nicht  sein  Ziel ; 
Staub  du  bist  —  Staub  wieder  geben, 
Nicht  gesprochen  von  der  Seel. 

Nicht  Vergniigen,  und  nicht  Sorgen, 

Jemand  vorgeordnet  ist, 
Aber  Wirken  das  du  Morgen 

Weiter  als  du  Heute  bist. 

Kunst  ist  lang,  und  Zeit  is  fliichtig, 

Unsere  Herzer  zwar  nicht  schwach, 

Doch,  wie  Trommeln  klopfen,  wichtig, 
Leichen-ziig'  dem  Grabe  nach. 

Auf  dem  Leben's  grosse  Beiwacht, 

Auf  dem  Schlachtfeld,  breit,  der  Welt, 

Nicht  wie's  stumme  Rind-vieh  bei  Schlacht — 
In  dem  Kampf  sei  immer  'n  Held. 

Lass 's  Vergangene 's  Tod  vergraben ! 

Trau  der  lustig  Zukunft  nicht ! 
Lass  uns  nutzen  was  wir  haben, 

Gott  sei  unsere  Zuversicht ! 

Das  wir  kennen  uns  erhohen, 

Aller  Grossen  Leben  lehrt ; 
Hinterlassen,  als  wir  gehen, 

Werke  alle  Zeit  nicht  stort. 
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Werke  die  vielleicht  ein  Anderer, 
Segelnd  fiber's  Leben's  Fluth, 

Ein  verlorner,  hulfloss  Wanderer 

Sieht,  nimmt  wieder  neuer  Muth. 

Lasset  uns,  dann,  thun  und  machen, 
Fur  das  kiinftig  braves  Herz  ; 

Immer  g'winnen,  immer  wachen, 

Wirken — warten  ohne  Schmerz. 
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E'  FROCH. 

(From  "  Gedichte  in  Pfalzischer  Mundart,"  by  Franz  von  Kobell.) 

'  Jaeger  hat  Schnaps  getrunke, 
Do  drueber  schloft  er  ei', 
Do  macht  sich  fort  sei'  Huendche' 
Un'  laaft  in  de'  Wald  'enei. 
Un'  jagt  als  wie  besesse' 
En'  Hersch  uf  e'  Chaussee, 
Do  koramt  e'  Wage  gfahre'. 
Die  Gaul  werrn  scheu,  o  weh ! 
Sie  schmeisse'  um  den  Wage', 
Juscht  am  e'  grosse  Stee' ; 
E'  reicher  Herr,  der  drinn  war, 
Der  brecht  sich  Hals  un'  Bee', 
Der  Kutscher,  e'  armer  Teufl, 
Der  schlagt  e'  Loch  in  die  Erd', 
Un'  fallt  do  in  e'n  Keller, 
Der  Fall  war  ebbes  werth. 
Dann  ihm  is  nix  geschehe', 
Als  dass  er  find't  'n  Schatz, 
Der  war  wie  lang  vergrabe', 
Juscht  an  demselle'  Platz. 
Haett'  jetz  der  Jaeger  nit  Schnaps  getrunke', 
So  haett'  er  aach  nit  so  schlofe'  muesse', 
So  waer 'm  der  Hund  nit  dervu  geloffe', 
So  waer  aach  der  Hersch  im  Wald  gebliebe', 
So  haett  'n  die  Gaul  nit  verschrecke  koenne', 
So  haett'  der  Wage'  nit  umgeschmisse', 
So  haett'  ke'  Reicher  de'  Hals  gebroche', 
So  waer  ke'  Armer  nit  reich  geworde'. 
Bedenkt  me  jetz'  e'  solchi  Gschicht', 
Wie's  noch  gar  viele  git, 
So  weess  mer  kaam,  was  besser  is, 
Schnaps  trinke'  oder  nit. 
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A  QUERY. 

(Translated  from  the  Pfalzisch  by  L.  L.  G.) 

H HUNTER  drank  a  toddy, 
And  over  it  fell  asleep ; 
His  dog  by  himself  ran  off, 
Far  into  the  forest  deep  ; 
And  he  chased  like  all  possessed, 
A  stag  out  into  the  road, 
There  comes  along  a  wagon  — 
The  horses  ran  off  with  the  load, 
They  turn  the  wagon  over, 
As  it  strikes  a  heavy  stone, 
The  rich  man  riding  within  it, 
In  the  fall  breaks  neck  and  bone. 
The  driver,  who  was  a  poor  devil, 
He  knocks  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
And  falls  into  a  cellar, 
The  fall  a  fortune  was  worth. 
For  nothing  happened  to  him, 
Except  that  he  finds  a  prize, 
That  had  long  been  buried  there, 
In  this  self-same  spot  it  lies. 
Had  now  the  hunter  not  drank  his  toddy, 
So  sleep  would  not  have  o'erpowered  his  body, 
His  dog  from  his  master  would  not  have  strayed, 
The  stag  in  the  forest  would  have  stayed, 
The  horses  would  not  have  taken  fright, 
The  wagon  would  not  have  upset  in  flight, 
The  rich  man  would  not  have  broken  his  neck, 
Nor  the  poor  one  found  riches  in  the  wreck. 
If  one  reflects  on  such  a  fate  — 
Many  such  fall  to  man's  lot,  — 
One  hardly  knows  which  is  better  to  do, 
To  drink  his  toddy  or  not ! 
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DONNA  PANNINA. 

(From  the  Pfalzisch  of  Gottfried  Nadler.) 

ER  kupperne  Kessel,  e  schtattlicher  Herr 
Mim  e  runde  Dumherrebauch, 
Der  hot  sich  ins  messinge  Pannche  verlibt, 
Wie's  unner  uns  Mensche  is  Brauch. 

Pannina  !  wie  machscht  du  mein  Herz  mir  s 
schwer, 
Du  uwwerhimmlische  Pann  ! 
Es  gsellt  sich  jo  Gleiches  un  Gleiches  so  geern, 
Susz  Pannche,  nemm  mich  zu  Mann  ! 

Un  ihr  Tant,  die  alt  Pann,  hot  ihr  Schtumpnas  geriimpt : 

Des  war  mer  e  sauweres  Ding  ! 

Dein  Vatter  war  nix  als  e  Kupperschmidsgsell, 

Du  Schwarzamsel  bischt  uns  zu  gering. 

E  Pann  mit  drei  Been  un  'me  eiserne  Schtiel, 
Un  darzu  noch  e  messingni  Pann, 
Die  nimmt  keen  so  kupprige  Waschkiichegascht, 
Die  is  for  en  annere  Mann  ! 

Der  Kessel,  der  nimmt  sich  zu  Herze  die  Sach 
Un  kricht  vor  Bracht  e  grosz  Loch, 

Un  die  alt  Pann  un 's  Pannche  schmeiszt  owends  im  Suff 
Die  Kiicheprinzess  noch 'm  Koch. 

O  Pannche,  wie  krumm  is  dein  eiserner  Schtiel, 

O  Pannche,  wie  schloddre  dein  Been  ! 

Leb  wohl,  du  zsammegedatschte  Fra  Tant, 

Du  werscht  in  de  Schmelzoffe  gehn ! 

Der  Kessel  will  unner  die  Kuddeleut  gehn, 

In  e  Kloschder  die  schluddrig  jung  Pann ; 

's  verbollerde  Pannche  seh  ich  schun  als  Nunn, 

Un  als  Glatzkopp  den  kupperne  Mann. 

Doch  der,  wo  die  Kessel  un  Panne  als  flickt, 
Der  hot  'n  ihr  Schade  verniett ; 
Vier  Woche  druff  hawwe  se  Hochzig  gemacht, 
Un  die  Hochzig  is 's  End  vun  meim  Lied. 
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MISS  PAN-SY. 

(Translated  from  the  Pfalzisch  by  L.  L.  G.) 

*^*HE  copper  kettle, — a  proud  lordly  man, 
With  a  round,  portly  alderman's  figure, 
Fell  in  love  with  a  shiny,  bright,  little  brass  pan, 
As  it  happens  'mong  folks  that  are  bigger. 

"  Little  Pansy  !  how  heavy  you  make  my  poor  heart, 

Thou  lovely,  sweet  heavenly  Pan  ! 
Such  a  suitable  pair  !  not  a  thing  should  us  part, 

Sweet  Pansy  !  love  me  if  you  can  !  " 

Then  her  aunt  Mrs.  Pan  turned  up  her  pug  nose ; 

"  That  indeed  would  be  a  great  go ; 
Your  father  was  only  a  low  fellow,  it  shows, 

You  blackbird,  for  us  you're  too  slow. 

A  pan  with  three  legs  and  a  handle  of  steel, 

And  that  a  patrician  brass  pan, 
Will  never  take  up  with  a  poor  copper  deil, 

She's  destined  for  a  much  better  man." 

The  kettle  at  this  goes  into  despair, 

In  his  grief  he  springs  a  great  crack, 
The  two  pans  with  the  cook  celebrate  the  affair, 

In  the  spree  they  get  many  a  whack. 

O  Pansy  !  your  beautiful  handle  how  bent ! 

Farewell !  how  tottering  your  feet ! 
Aunty  Pan  all  battered  with  many  a  dent, 

In  the  smelting  pot  soon  you  will  meet. 

The  kettle  straightway  an  old  monk  would  be ; 

To  a  cloister  the  young  slattern  would  go  ; 
The  battered  young  pan  as  a  nun  I  can  see, 

As  a  prior,  her  disconsolate  beau. 

Yet  the  tinker  who  fixes  old  kettles  and  pans, 
All  their  damage  and  troubles  quick  mended  ; 

Four  weeks  after  this  they  published  the  bans, 
And  the  wedding  my  story  has  ended. 
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(Selections  from  the  Westrich  of  Ludwig  Schandein.) 

MORGELUST. 

IE  sunn  is  uf,  der  Dah  is  do, 

Der  Newel  steiht,  die  Luftjs'blo, 

Das  Gras  dut  glitz're,  dut  funk'le  ; 
Erst  owe  hell,  dann  'hunne  hell 
Un'  allgemach  aus  Dal  un'  Dell 

Verlert  sich  das  Dusber,  dasf  Dunk'le. 

Der  Vochel  flieht  sei'  Nest  eraus, 
Es  blost  der  Hert  sei'  Herd  enaus, 
's  dur  alles  sich  rehe,  sich  drehe ; 
's  fangt 's  Gleckelche  ze  bamb'le  a', 
Dort  ufem  Torn  der  Gockelha' — 

M'r  ment  ball,  der  miszt  dezu  krahe  ! 


WECHSELHERZ. 

EI'  Herz  is 's  Mihleriidche 

Un'  's  Biichelche  is  dein's ; 
Un'  wann  das  nimi  lafe  dut — 
So  geht  ah  nimi  mein's. 

Mei'  Herz  is  ah  das  Bachelche 
Un'  's  Quellche  dann  is  dein's ; 
Un'  wann  das  nimi  springe  dut 
So  laft  ah  nimi  mein's. 

Mei'  Herz  is  ah  das  Quellche, 

Der  Felse  dann  is  dein's ; 
Un'  wann  der  nimi  treiwe  dut — 

So  springt  ah  nimi  mein's. 

Mei'  Herz  is  ah  der  Felse, 

Was  awer  dann  is  dein's? 
So  weirer  das  sich  nimi  dut — 

Dei  Herz  is  also  mein's. 

So  hann-mer  dann  e'  Herzche, 

's  kennt  jeres  nimi  sein's  ; 
Wann  dein's  mol  nimi  kloppe  dut — 

So  kloppt  ah  nimi  mein's. 
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MORNING  GLADNESS. 

(Translated  by  L.  L.  G.) 
'^T'HE  sun  is  up,  the  day  is  here, 

The  mists  arise,  the  air  is  clear, 

The  grass  how  it  glistens  and  shimmers, 
First  light  above,  then  light  below, 
In  dale  and  dell  before  its  glow 

Dusk  loses  itself  and  dawn  glimmers. 
From  nest  and  home  flies  forth  the  bird, 
The  shepherd  with  horn  takes  out  his  herd, 

Everything  stirring  and  going ; 
The  bell  in  the  belfry  begins  to  ring, 
The  weather-cock  seems  to  flap  his  wing, 

As  if  to  its  sound  he  was  crowing ! 


HEART-EXCHANGE. 
(Translated  by  L.  L.  G. ) 
Y  heart  is  the  wheel  of  the  mill, 
The  brooklet  is  thine, 
When  that  one  is  standing  still, 

So  likewise  is  mine. 
My  heart  is  the  brooklet's  flow, 

The  spring  then  is  thine, 
And  when  the  fountain  runs  low, 

No  more  flows  mine. 
My  heart  likewise  is  the  spring, 

The  rock  then  is  thine  ; 
When  it  fails  fresh  life  to  bring, 

Likewise  fails  mine. 
My  heart  is  also  the  rock, 

What  then  is  thine? 
'Tis  the  key  that  my  love  doth  unlock, 

Thy  heart  is  mine. 
We  have  not  two  hearts  apart, 

We  know  not  one's  own, 
When  ceases  to  beat  thy  heart, 
Mine  beats  not  alone  ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT 


"N  these  translations  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  show,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  the  compass  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
vernacular  for  metrical  expression, 
and  while  the  results  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  inherent  limitations 
of  the  dialect,  yet,  to  the  mind  of  the 
translator,  enough  has  been  evolved 
to  show  that,  whatever  the  shortcomings,  a  reasonable  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  in  the  conversion  of  a  variety  of 
well-known  specimens  of  distinctive  poetical  literature, 
representing  a  number  of  diverse  national  characteristics. 

Recourse  has  been  had,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  selec- 
tions made  at  random  from  the  Irish,  Scotch,  English  and 
German  tongues,  and  from  the  Greek  Anthology  ;  these  in 
turn  embracing  humorous,  pathetic,  didactic  and  dialectic 
poems,  as  well  as  poems  apostrophic  of  the  tender  passion. 
Among  the  selections  are  pot-ms  by  Longfellow,  Tom 
Hood,  Heine,  Barry  Cornwall,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  George 
P.  Morris,  Clement  C.  Moore  ;  some  anonymous  poems 
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from  magazine  literature — the  wide  range  of  subjects  in- 
tended, as  already  stated,  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the 
vernacular  for  metrical  expression. 

A  further  effort  has  been  made  in  these  translations  to 
not  only  reproduce,  feebly  it  may  be,  the  rhythmical  nice- 
ties of  the  originals,  but  to  preserve,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
their  respective  idiomatic  expressions.  While  fully  realiz- 
ing the  smoothness,  in  the  rhythmical  construction  in  his 
translations,  of  some  of  the  original  work  done  by  Har- 
baugh,  Fisher,  Grumbine  and  others,  the  translator  was 
handicapped  in  not  being  able  to  invest  his  work  with  cre- 
ations of  his  own  fancy  through  which  he  might  have  gained 
a  more  comprehensive  diction,  and  with  it  a  wider  latitude 
of  expression.  By  reason  of  this  he  was  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  very  nature  of  his  literary  undertaking,  viz.,  to  over- 
set, in  so  far  as  he  was  able,  into  the  cognate  Pennsylva- 
nia German,  the  lingual  equivalent,  in  rhyme  and  sense, 
of  the  poems  selected  by  him  for  such  conversion. 

The  difficulty  of  such  a  performance  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  no  grammar  nor  settled 
orthography  to  enable  writers  and  translators  of  the  dialect 
to  give  adequate  form  and  color  to  their  creations  and 
translations.  These,  therefore,  are  necessarily  sometimes 
crude,  occasionally  awkward,  yet  intelligible  to  the  aver- 
age student  of  the  dialect. 

The  translator  of  the  poems  herewith  presented,  has 
chosen  what  to  him  seemed  the  best  orthographic  vehicle 
for  the  presentation  of  his  work,  viz.,  a  general  conforma- 
tion to  the  spelling  of  the  German,  and  not  to  the  phonetic 
form  employed  by  some  writers  in  the  dialect ;  in  other 
words,  he  adopted  the  same  orthography  as  is  used  in  the 
Allemanische  Gedichte,  and  by  those  literary  worthies, 
Harbaugh  and  Fisher.    Indeed,  the  adoption  of  this  form 
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of  spelling  was  warmly  urged  upon  the  translator  of  these 
poems  by  the  late  Professor  Haldeman,  of  philological  fame. 

Among  those  who  by  words  of  praise  encouraged  the 
making  of  these  translations,  and  later  on  stimulated 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  work,  might  be  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  philologist  just  named,  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Germany  ;  the  late  Gen. 
Simon  Cameron ;  Prof.  M.  A.  Learned,  professor  of 
German  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  late  Rev. 
B.  M.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  eminent  in  the  literature  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America ;  the  late  P.  F.  Rothermel, 
celebrated  in  the  art  annals  of  Europe  and  America  ;  Henry 
L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  whose  admirable  contributions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania-German literature  easily  place  him  among  the  most 
gifted  and  fertile  writers  in  the  dialect,  besides  numerous 
others  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 

"The  Bonnie  George  Campbell" — the  subject  of  the 
first  translation — is  a  well-known  Scotch  poem  partly  com- 
piled and  partly  written  by  William  Motherwell,  who 
published  it  in  his  "  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
in  the  year  1827.  Subsequently  it  was  translated  into 
German  by  O.  L.  B.  Wolff,  from  whose  version  Long- 
fellow translated  it  into  English.  It  is  Longfellow's  ren- 
dition that  the  writer  of  this  has  selected  for  conversion 
into  Pennsylvania-German. 
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THE  BONNIE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 

IGH  on  the  Highlands, 
And  deep  in  the  day, 
The  good  George  Campbell 

Rode  free  and  away. 
All  saddled,  all  bridled, 

Gay  garments  he  wore  ; 
Home  came  his  good  steed, 
But  he  nevermore. 

Out  came  his  mother, 
Weeping  so  sadly ; 
Out  came  his  beauteous  bride 

Weeping  so  madly. 
All  saddled,  all  bridled, 

Strong  armor  he  wore  ; 
Home  came  the  saddle, 
But  he  nevermore. 

My  meadow  lies  green, 
Unreaped  is  my  corn, 
My  garner  is  empty, 

My  child  is  unborn. 
All  saddled,  all  bridled, 

Sharp  weapons  he  bore ; 
Home  came  the  saddle, 
But  he  nevermore  ! 


MY  MOPS  A  IS  LITTLE. 

yi|V Y  Mopsa  is  little,  my  Mopsa  is  brown, 

A  IIJ    But  her  cheek  is  as  smooth  as  the  peach's  soft  down, 

And,  for  blushing,  no  rose  can  come  near  her ; 
In  short,  she  has  woven  such  nets  round  my  heart, 
That  I  ne'er  from  my  dear  little  Mopsa  can  part, — 

Unless  I  can  find  one  that's  dearer. 
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DER   GUT  DSCHORG  CAMPBELL. 

OCH  uf  d'  Hochlander, 
Und  dief  in  em  Tag, 
Der  gut  Dschorg  Campbell 

Reit  frei,  wie  er  mag. 
All  g'satteldt,  all  'zaamt, 

Schone  Kleder  tragt  er  ; 
Heem  kummt  sei  guter  Gaul, 
Doch  er  nimmermehr. 

Raus  kummt  sei  Mutter — 
Sie  wein'd  so  herzlich, 
Raus  kummt  sei  schone  Fraa  — 
Sie  wein'd  awer  schmerzlich. 
All  g'sattled,  all  'zaamt, 

En  schtark  Schildt  tragt  er, 
Heem  kummt  der  Sattel, 
Doch  er  nimmermehr. 

Mei  Wiss,  sie  ligt  grii, 

's  Welshkorn's  net  g'erndt, 
Mei  Haiisel  ist  leer, 

Ungebore  mei  Kindt. 
All  g'sattledt,  all  'zaamt, 
Scharfe  Waffe  tragt  er, 
Heem  kummt  der  Sattel, 
Doch  er  nimmermehr. 


MEI  MOPSY  IS  KLEE. 

Y  Mopsy  is  brau,  un'  my  Mopsy  is  klee, 

Wie  Woll  fon  d'  Pershing  sin  ihr  Backe  so  scho, 
Un'  for  blusche,  ke  Ros  gebts 's  frischer  is ; 
En  Nett  hot  sie  g'wowe  so  gans  rum  meim  Herz, 
Ich  kan  fon  mei  Mopsy  nimme  geh  unne  Schmerz, 
'Xcept  een '  war  zu  finne 's  besser  is. 
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Her  voice  hath  a  music  that  dwells  on  the  ear, 
And  her  eye  from  its  orb  gives  a  daylight  so  clear, 

That  I'm  dazzled  whenever  I  meet  her ; 
Her  ringlets,  so  curly,  are  Cupid's  own  net, 
And  her  lips,  oh  their  sweetness  I  ne'er  shall  forget  — 

Till  I  light  upon  lips  that  are  sweeter. 

But  'tis  not  her  beauty  that  charms  me  alone, 

'Tis  her  mind,  'tis  that  language  whose  eloquent  tone 

From  the  depths  of  the  grave  could  revive  one ; 
In  short,  here  I  swear,  that  if  death  were  her  doom, 
I  would  instantly  join  my  dead  love  in  the  tomb  — 

Unless  I  could  meet  with  a  live  one. 

From  the  Greek  Anthology . 


THE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 

SHE  is  modest,  but  not  bashful, 
Free  and  easy,  but  not  bold ; 
Like  an  apple,  ripe  and  mellow, 

Not  too  young  and  not  too  old ; 
Half  inviting,  half  repulsive, 

Now  advancing,  and  now  shy — 
There  is  mischief  in  her  dimple, 
There  is  danger  in  her  eye. 

She  has  studied  human  nature ; 

She  is  schooled  in  all  her  arts ; 
She  has  taken  her  diploma 

As  the  mistress  of  all  hearts. 
She  can  tell  the  very  moment 

When  to  sigh  and  when  to  smile  ; 
Oh,  a  maid  is  sometimes  charming, 

But  a  widow  all  the  while. 
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Ihr  Schtim  hat  Music 's  bleibt  uf 'm  Ohr, 

Un'  ihr  Aug  gebt  'n  Helling  wie  d'r  Dag,  sis'so  klor  — 

Es  f 'rblind  mich  so  g'schvvind  as  ich  bei  ihr  bin ; 
Ihr  Ring'l  so  krollich,  wie 'm  Cupid's  sei  Nett, 
Un'  ihr  Leftz,  oh  !  so  siiss  —  die  f'rgess  ich  doch  net  — 

Bis  kumm  ich  uf  onere 's  siisser  sin. 

Doch  'sis  net  ihr  Schonheit 's  ziegt  mich  allee, 

'Sis  ihr  Meind,  sis  ihr  Schproch^so  wunderbar  scho, 

Das  kennt  'aus  em  Grab  eens  ufwecke ; 
So  schwor  ich  gewiss,  wan  d'r  Dot  war  ihr  schtrof, 
Do  deht  ich  mei  dotes  Lieb  d'schine  im  Grab  — 

'Xcept  'n  Lewendige  kennt  ich  a'hdreffe. 


DIE  JUNG  WITFRAA. 

LOD  is  sie  und  doch  net  ma  fig, 
Frei  und  ruhig,  doch  net  bold ; 
Wie  en  Appel,  reif  un'  miirb ; 

Net  zu  jung  und  net  zu  alt ; 
Halb  einladig,  halb  repulsig, 

Now  zuriick  und  now  'n  Schritt  fohr  — 
Es  hot  Schade  in  ihr  Dimp'l, 
In  ihr  Auge  is  Gefohr. 

B'kannt  is  sie  mit  manshlig  Wege  ; 

G'lern'd  in  all  ihr  Kiinst  un'  Scherz' ; 
G'numme  hot  sie  ihr  Diplotna 

Als  de  Mashtern  alle  Herz'. 
Sie  kan's  nenne  wan  zu  seufze  — 

Wan  zu  lache  —  for  die  Leut  ; 
Angenehm's  dehnol's  en  Miidel ; 

Awer'n  Witfraa  all  die  Zeit. 
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Are  you  sad  ?    How  very  serious 

Will  her  handsome  face  become  ! 
Are  you  angry?    She  is  wretched, 

Lonely,  friendless,  tearful,  dumb  ! 
Are  you  mirthful?    How  her  laughter, 

Silver  sounding,  will  ring  out ! 
She  can  lure  and  catch  and  play  you 

As  the  angler  does  the  trout. 

Ye  old  bachelors  of  forty, 

Who  have  grown  so  bold  and  wise, 
Young  Americans  of  twenty, 

With  the  love-look  in  your  eyes, 
You  may  practice  all  the  lessons 

Taught  by  Cupid  since  the  fall ; 
But  I  know  a  little  widow 

Who  could  win  and  fool  you  all. 

Anonymous. 


AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 

TITfl  HEN  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  a'  at  hame, 
^■^•^    When  a'  the  weary  world  to  sleep  are  gane ; 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  from  my  ee, 
While  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  well,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride, 
But  saving  a  crown  he  had  naething  else  beside ; 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  went  to  sea 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  gane  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  father  brake  his  arm,  and  our  cow  was  stown  awa' ; 
My  mither  she  fell  sick  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courting  me. 

My  father  couldna  work  and  my  mither  couldna  spin, 
I  toiled  day  and  night  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win ; 
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Seit  ihr  traurig?    Guk,  wie  ernshtlig 

Schein'd  ihr  G'sicht  raus  wie'n  Blum  ! 
Seit  ihr  zornig?    Sie's  armselig, 

Einsam,  freundlos,  thranfoll,  dumm ! 
Seit  ihr  luschtig?    Hor  !  ihr  G'liichter 

Sound  wie  Silver  —  ringt  wie'n  Bell ! 
Sie  kan  lucka,  fang'  un  shpiele 

Wie  der  Fisher  duht  Farell'. 

Ihr  alt  Bach'lors  Johre  fertzig, 

Wu  so  frech  un'  g'scheit  eich  trag', 
Yung  Amerikaner  fon  zwanzig, 

Mit  'em  Lieblicht  in  'em  Aug, 
Ihr  macht  brauche  alle  Weisheit 

Cupid  g'lehrt  hot  zeit  dem  Fall ; 
Ich  ken,  doch,  en  klene  Witfraa, 

Die  gewinnt  und  fooled  eich  all. 


DER  ALT  ROBIN  GREY. 

AN  die  Kiih  sin  daheem,  und  im  Fald  all  die  Schof, 
Wan  all  die  miide  Welt  ligt  dief  schun  im  Schlof ; 
Das  Schmerz  fon  mein  Herz  fallt  in  Showers  fon  meim  Aug, 
Weil  my  guter  Mann  sound  by  mir  laag. 

Jung  Dschimmy  liebt  mich  gut,  und  sucht  mich  for  sei  Fraa, 
Awer  'xcept  'n  Kron  hot  er  gar  nix  nevedra ; 
Zu  mache  die  Kron  'n  Pund  geht  mei  Dschimmy  uf  es  Meer, 
Und  die  Kron  und 's  Pund  war  bede  for  mir. 

Er  war  net  'n  Woch  aweck  'xcept  juscht  en  paar, 
Wan  mei  Fatter  'brecht  sei  Arm,  und  die  Kuh  g'schtole  war ; 
Mei  Mutter  sie  wart  krank,  und  mei  Dschimmy's  uf 'm  See, 
Und  mich  zu  karresiere  kummt  der  alt  Robin  Grey. 

Mei  Fatter  kan  net  schaffe — my  Mutter  kan  net  schpinne, 

Ich  blog  mich  Dag  und  Nacht,  doch  ihr  Brod  kan  ich  net  g'winne 
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Auld  Rab  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in  his  ee, 
Said,  Jenny,  for  their  sakes,  will  ye  marry  me  ? 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a  wreck ; 
The  ship  it  was  a  wreck,  why  didna  Jamie  die? 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  wae  is  me? 

My  father  urged  me  sair,  though  my  mither  didna  speak, 
She  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break ; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  on  the  sea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  is  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
When  sitting  sae  mournfully  at  my  ain  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  back,  love,  to  marry  thee. 

0  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away  ; 

1  wish  I  were  dead,  but  I  am  no  like  to  die : 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  wae  is  me? 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  carena  to  spin ; 

I  darena  look  on  Jamie,  for  that  would  be  a  sin ; 

But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be, 

For  auld  Robin  Gray  is  a  kind  man  to  me. 

—  Lady  Anne  Lyndsay. 


SING,  MAIDEN,  SING! 

SING,  maiden,  sing  ! 
Mouths  were  made  to  sing ; 
Listen  —  songs  thoul't  hear 

Through  the  wide  world  ringing ; 
Songs  from  all  the  birds, 

Songs  from  winds  and  showers, 
Songs  from  seas  and  streams, 
Even  from  sweet  flowers. 
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Alt  Bob  enered  sie  bede,  und  mit  Dreene  in  seiin  Aug, 
Sagt,  Dschenny,  for  dei  Eldre's  sake,  heiersht  du  mich,  sag? 

Mei  Herz  's  sagt  nee,  weil  for  Dschimmy  guk  ich  noch ; 
Es  Schiff  es  war  'n  Wreck,  for  der  Wind  er  blosed  hoch ; 
Es  Schiff  es  war  'n  Wreck,  for  was  is  Dschimmy  hier? 
Warum  lew'  ich  noch  zu  sage,  Weh  is  mir? 

Mei  Fatter  press'd  mich  hardt,  die  Mutter  schwetzt  ken  Wort', 
Sie  gukt  in  mei  G'sicht  bis  mei  Herz  schier  g'broche  hat ; 
Sie  gewe  ihm  mei  Hand,  doch  mei  Herz  war  uf'm  Meer, 
Und  alt  Robin  Grey  is  en  guter  Mann  zu  mir. 

Ich  war  net  'n  Fraa  g'wesst  bis  juscht  so  Woche  fier, 

Do  sitz  ich  'mol  so  traurig  on  meiner  egene  Diihr ; 

See  ich  mei  Dschimmy's  Geischt — for  Er  is  g'wiss  net  hier — 

Bis  sagt  er,  Ich  kum  zuriick,  Lieb — now  heire  wolle  mir. 

G'griist  hen  mir  fiel,  und  fiel  hen  mir  g'sad ; 
Mir  nemme  juscht  'n  Kiiss,  und  reisst  funoner  grad ; 
Ich  wut  ich  war  dot,  awer  die  Zeit  is  noch  net  hier ; 
Warum  lew'  ich  noch  zu  sage,  Weh  is  mir? 

Ich  geh  wie  en  Geischt,  und  ferlong  net  zu  schpinne ; 
Ich  darf  net  denk'  an  Dschimmy,  for  sel  deht  ich  sinne  ; 
En  gute  Fraa  zu  sei  will  ich  doch  my  bescht  browier', 
For  alt  Robin  Grey  is  en  guter  Mann  zu  mir. 


SING,  MADEL,  SING! 

Sing,  Madel,  sing ! 

Mauler  war  g'macht  fur  singe ; 
Horch — G'song  horscht  du 

Dorch  die  weit  Welt  ringe ; 
G'song  von  all  die  Vogel, 

G'song  von  Schauers  und  Wind, 
G'song  von  See  und  Schtrom  — 

Ach,  die  siisse  Blume  singt. 
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Hearest  thou  the  rain, 

How  it  gently  falleth  ? 
Hearest  thou  the  bird, 

Who  from  the  forest  calleth? 
Hearest  thou  the  bee 

O'er  the  sunflower  ringing? 
Tell  us,  maiden,  now — 

Shouldst  thou  not  be  singing  ? 

Hearest  thou  the  breeze 

'Round  the  rose-bud  sighing? 
And  the  small  sweet  rose 

Love  to  love  replying? 
So  shouldst  thou  reply 

To  the  prayer  we're  bringing ; 
So  that  the  bud,  thy  mouth, 

Should  burst  forth  in  singing  ! 

— Barry  Cornwall. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

*^T*WAS  the  night  before  Christmas  when  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse ; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there ; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads ; 
And  mamma  in  'kerchief  and  I  in  my  cap, 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap  — 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  new  fallen  snow, 
Gave  a  luster  of  midday  to  objects  below ; 
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Horscht  du  den  Rege, 

Wie  er  sachtlich  fallt? 
Horscht  du  den  Vogel, 

Der  vom  Busch  'raus  schallt? 
Horscht  die  Imme,  du, 

Uever  die  Sunnblum'  ringe? 
Saagt  uns,  Madel,  now  — 

Setscht  du  net  'mol  singe? 

Horscht  du  net  des  schtilles  Wind 

Seufze  um  die  Rose  dort? 
Und  die  gleene  siisse  Rose, 

Die  wu  Lieb'  zu  Lieb'  antwort? 
So  setscht  du  als  Antwort  mache 

Den  G'bed',  wu  mir  dir  bringe ; 
Dass  der  Rose-Knopf,  dei  Maul, 

Ufschpringe  deht  mit  Singe  ! 


DIE  NACHT  FOR  DE  CHRISCHDAAG. 

f(Tl  waar  die  Nacht  for  de  Chrischdaag  und  dorch  es  gans  Haus 
*"^Verreegt  sich  ke'  Thierli,  net  emol  en  Maus ; 
Die  Schtrump  waare  schnock  im  Schornschte  gehunke, 
In  der  Hoffning  der  "  Nick  "  deht  graad  runner  dschumpe ; 
Die  Kinner  so  schnock  waare  all  scho  im  Bett, 
Von  Zuckerschleck  draame  un  was  mer,  doch,  wott ; 
Die  Mamme  im  Schnupduch  un  ich  in  der  Kapp, 
Hen  uns  juscht  hi  geleegt  for'n  lang  Winter's  Nap  — 
Dan  draus  in 'm  Hof  waar  so  'n  dunnerse  Jacht, 
Dass  ich  ufg'schprunge  bin  zu  sehne  war's  macht. 
An's  Fenschter  graad  schpring  ich  so  schnell  wie'n  Flasch, 
Die  Lade  ufg'risse,  ufg'schmisse  die  Sasch  ! 
Der  Moond  uf  die  Bruscht  dem  neug'fallne  Schnee 
Macht  Helling  wie  Mitdaag,  uwwer  alles,  so  scho. 
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When,  what  to  my  wond'ring  eyes  should  appear, 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer. 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

1  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled  and  shouted  and  called  them  by  name, — 

"  Now,  Dasher  !  now,  Dancer  !  now  Pranzer  and  Vixen  ! 

On  Comet !  on  Cupid  !  on  Donder  and  Blitzen  ! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 

Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all !" 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 

So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys  —  and  St.  Nicholas,  too. 

And  then  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot ; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes,  how  they  twinkled  !  his  dimples  how  merry  ! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ; 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 

He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly 

That  shook  when  he  laughed  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump  —  a  right  jolly  old  elf; 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him  in  spite  of  myself. 

A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 

And  filled  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk. 
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Im  e'  Aageblick  kummt,  jetz,  un  rund  wie  e'  Kersch, 
E'  Fuhrmann  im  Schlidde  un  acht  kleene  Hersch  — 
E'  Mannli  in  Pelze,  so  freundlich  un  frei  — 
'Hab  graadeweck  g'wiisst 's  muss  der  Pelznickel  sei ! 
Wie  Aadler,  so  schnell,  sin  die  Herschlin  zusamme, 
Un  er  peift  un'r  ruuft,  un'r  nennt  sie  mit  Naame  : 
"Jetz  Dascher  !  jetz  Danzer  !  jetz  Pranzer  !  jetz  Vixen! 
Un  Komet !  un  Kupid  !  un  Dunder  !  un  Blitzen  !' 
An  der  Porch  isch  er  nuff,  um  die  Mauer  gefalle — 
"Jetz  schpringt  aweck  !    schpringt  a  week  !    schpringt  aweck 
alle  !" 

Wie    laab    for'm  e'   Windschtorm  —  der   wildscht    das  mer 
seht, 

Wann  ebbes  im  Weeg  isch  un's  himmelwerts  geht, 

Zum  Hausgiwwel  nuf  sin  die  Herschlin  wie  g'floge, 

Mit'm  Schlidli  foil  Sach  un  der  "  Nick"  mit  gezoge  ; 

Im  e'  Aageblick  horscht  uf'm  Dach  —  owwedrowe  — 

En  Gescheer  un  Gedanz  wie  mit  hdl'zene  Glowwe. 

Mei  Kop  zieg  ich  nei,  guk  um  mich  im  Haus  — 

Un  im  Schornschte,  do  kummt'r  wahrhaftig  schun  raus ! 

Mit  Peltze  ferwickelt  fon  Kop  biz  zum  Fuus, 

Un  alles  ferschnuttelt  mit  Aesche  un  Ruus  ! 

Uf'm  Buckel  en  Bundel  foil  allerhand  G'schpiel  — 

'S  hat  geguckt  wie 'm  Kremer  sei  Kramm  artlig  fiel. 

Sei  Maul,  wie  'n  Kersch,  un  sei  Dimple  die  lache  — 

Sei  Aage,  die  blinzle,  und  wie  Rosa  sei  Backe. 

Gans  rund  war  sei  Mauli  un  roth  wie  die  der  Klee, 

Un's  Schnurbardli  weiss  wie  woll,  oder  Schnee  : 

En  schtumpiges  Peifli,  fescht  zwische  de  Zeh, 

Un  der  schmook  schteigt  in  Ringlin  so  scho  in  die  Hoh. 

Sei  G'sichtli  so  breed,  un  sei  Bauchli  e'  bissel 

Ueverm  Lache  hot  g'shittelt  wie  Dschelly  in  der  Schiissel. 

So  dick  un  so  rund  war  des  luschtige  Elfge, 

Muss  lache,  graad  aus,  un  kan's  gaar  net  helfe. 

Sei  Kopli  waar  eifrig  un  schwatzig  mit  Niicken  — 

Sei  Aage,  gaar  freundlich  mit  Blinzele  un  Blicken ; 
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And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle ; 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

*'  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night." 

—  Clement  C.  Moore. 


A  NEW  CASABIANCA. 

^T*HE  boy  lay  in  his  little  bed, 

Though  oft  his  mother  called ; 
"  Get  up  !  come  down  to  breakfast,  Fred  ! 
Get  up  !  "  his  father  bawled. 

Yet  quiet  and  serene  he  lay, 
As  though  he  heard  them  not ; 

Opossum  did  the  youngster  play, 
Though  things  were  getting  hot. 

The  time  passed  on  —  he  did  not  start, 

But  took  another  nap  ; 
His  father  up  the  stairs  did  dart 

And  gave  his  door  a  rap. 

He  cried  aloud,  "  Say,  Freddie,  say! 

Why  don't  you  leave  your  bed  ?  " 
But  silently  young  Freddie  lay, 

As  though  he  were  quite  dead. 

"Speak,  Freddie,"  once  again  he  cried, 

"  For  I  must  soon  be  gone  ; 
And"  —  but  a  lusty  snore  replied  — 

Pa's  patience  nearly  gone. 

Up  to  his  face  quick  ran  the  blood, 

He  tore  his  auburn  hair, 
A  moment  at  the  doorway  stood, 

In  still,  yet  deep  despair. 
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Die  Schtriimp  hot  'r  g'fill't,  un  mit  frolichem  Braus, 
Da  schpringt  inschtandig,  den  Schornschte  hinaus ; 
Schpringt  uf  sei  Schliitte,  zu  sei  Fuhr  gebt  'n  Piffel, 
Dann  fliege  sie  fort  wie  Duun  fon  der  Dischtel : 
Doch  eb'  er  gans  fort  waar,  sei  Gruss  hat  er  g'macht  — 
"  En  herrliche  Chrischdaag  !  un  zu  alle,  Guut  Nacht  \" 


'N  NEUES  "  CASABIANCA." 

ER  Bu  leg't  in  sei'  klenes  Bett, 
Doch  oft  sei  Mutter  ruft ; 
"  Schte  uf  !  "  kumm  g'schwind  zum  Breakfast,  Fred  ! 
"  Schte  uf  !  "  der  Fater  ruft. 

Doch  leg't  'r  sich  g'mutlich  hie, 

As  wan  er  nix  deht  horre ; 
'Possum  hot  der  kle  Kerl  g'shpielt, 

Wan  'a'h  shund  hes  Sach'  worre. 

Die  Zeit  geht  a'h  —  g'schtert  is  er  net, 

Awer  nemmt  anonerer  Nap; 
Sei  Fater  nuf  die  Schteg  get  'mol 

Und  gebt  die  Dhiir  en  Rap. 

Er  g'reisht  gans  loud  :  "  Sag,  Freddie,  sag  ! 

For  was  ferloscht  net's  Bett?" 
Awer  ruhig  lig't  der  Freddie  noch, 

As  wan  er  Schterwe  deht. 

"  Schwetz,  Freddie,"  ruft  noch  'mol  er, 

"For  ich  muss  g'schwind  op  sei ; 
Und  "  —  'n  guter  schnorricks  war's  Antwort  all'  — 

Pap's  G'dult  war  shier  forbei. 

Sei  G'sicht  f'rferb't  sich  roth  wie  Feir, 

Er  f'reisst  sei  rothes  Haar, 
'N  Minut'  schtet  er  in  die  Dhiir  — 

Dem  Freddie  drot  G'fohr. 
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And  shout  again,  with  thunderous  knock, 

"Young  scoundrel,  do  you  hear?" 
While  in  the  hall  loud  ticked  the  clock, 

That  grated  on  his  ear. 

With  angry  push,  he  opened  th'  door. 

And  slammed  it  to  again ; 
With  noisy  strides  across  the  floor, 

To  the  bed  he  walked  amain. 

Then  came  a  sound  like  threshing  wheat, 

Or  butcher  tendering  steak  ; 
Hear  screams  !  hear  moans  !  hear  scampering  feet ! 

Ah,  Freddie  is  awake. 

A  ringing  bell,  a  mother's  call, 

May  sometimes  rouse  a  lad  ; 
But  the  only  sure  thing,  after  all, 

Is  a  father  when  he's  mad. 


WHEN  OTHER  FRIENDS  ARE  'ROUND  THEE. 

HEN  other  friends  are  'round  thee, 
And  other  hearts  are  thine, 
When  other  bays  have  crown' d  thee, 

More  fresh  and  green  than  mine, 
Then  think  how  sad  and  lonely 

This  doting  heart  will  be, 
Which,  while  it  throbs,  throbs  only, 
Beloved  one,  for  thee. 

Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee, 

I  know  thy  truth  remains  ; 
I  would  not  live  without  thee, 

For  all  the  world  contains. 
Thou  art  the  star  that  guides  me 

Along  life's  changing  sea  ; 
And  whate'er  fate  betides  me, 
This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 

—  George  P.  Morris. 
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Er  ruft  noch  'mol,  mit  'n  dun'rich  Klopf, 
"Yung  Rascal,  horscht  du  net?" 

Weil  in 'm  Hall  loud  tick'd  die  Uhr, 
Als  wan  sie  schpotte  deht. 

Im  Zorn  macht  er  die  Dhiir  now  uf, 

Un'  schliigt  sie  zu  das  gracht ; 
Mit  schwerer  Schritt  grat  iwers  Floor, 

Zum  Bett  laaft  er  mit  Macht. 

Wie  Weetze  dresche  kummt  'n  Sound, 

Wie  Schtek  as  g'hammert  is ; 
Horscht  greishe  !  heile  !  Feesz  das  schpringe  ! 

Ah  !  der  Freddie's  wacker  g'wiss. 

N'  Bell  's  ringt,  'n  Mutter 's  greischt, 

'Weck'd  alsmol  en  Bu  —  wie  'r  g'lern'd  is  — 

Doch 's  eenzig  sure  ding,  alles  g'sat, 
Is  'n  Fater  as  recht  f'rzornt  is. 


WAN  AN'RE  FREUNDE  RHUM   DICH  SIN. 


AN  an're  Freunde  rhum  dich  sin, 
Un'  an're  Herz  sin  dein, 


Wan  an're  Lorbeer  kront  dei  Kop 

Meh  frisch  un  grii 's  mein, 
D'no  denk  wie  schwer  un'  einsam 

Das  liebfoll  Herz  musz  sei, 
Das,  weil  es  klopt,  klopt  juscht  for  dich, 

Beliebt — und  so  setz  sei'. 

Doch  denk  net  das  ich  dich  net  trau, 

Ich  wes  du  bleibscht  mir  trei ; 
Ich  wet  net  lewe  unnig  dich 

For  all'  's  die  Welt  hot  frei. 
Du  bischt  die  Schtern'  das  mich  beweist 

An 's  Lewes  weschslig  Meer; 
Was  immer  Schicksal  bringt  zu  mir 

Mei  Herz  dreht  al's  zu  der. 
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AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MAD  DOG. 

0OOD  people  all,  of  eveiy  sort, 
Give  ear  unto  my  song, 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short, 
It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 

Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad, 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog  to  gain  his  private  ends, 
Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 

Around  from  all  the  neighboring  streets 

The  wondering  neighbors  ran, 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits 

To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  wound  it  seemed  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye  ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad, 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied ; 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite  — 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

—  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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'N  TRAUR-GEDICHT  UF'N  DOTER  WUDIGER  HUND. 

♦fTHR  gute  Leut,  fon  alle  Sort, 
"     Gebt  Ohr'  mol  zu  meim  Sang, 
Und  wan  ihr  find 's  wart  arrig  karz, 
Es  halt  eich  g'wiss  net  lang. 

In  Ellington  do  war  'n  Mann, 

For  den  die  Welt  ufschtet, 
Das  shtill  en  gotlich  Race  er  schpringt, 

Wan  er  ans  Bede  geht. 

En  gut  un'  liebreich  Herz  hot  er, 

F'r  Freund  und  Feind  uflewe  ; 
Die  Nackich  alle  Dag  kled  er 

Wan  er  dhut  a'h  sei  Kleder. 

In  seller  Schtat  do  war'n  Hund  — 

Wie's  feele  Hund  gebt  dort  — 
Hund  jung  un'  alt,  del  wiischt,  del  scho, 

Un'  Hund  fon  d'  schleschte  Sort. 

Der  Hund  un'  Mann  am  erscht  war  Freund, 

Awer  Freund  warre  sie  net  lang ; 
Der  schpeitfol  Hund  'mol  wiidig  wart, 

Und  geht  und  beisz'd  der  Mann. 

Gans  rhum  fon  all'  die  nexschte  Schtros' 

Die  wun'rig  Nochbore  "  reise," 
Un'  g'schwor'  d'r  Hund  hot  ken  Ferschtand, 

So  'n  guter  Mann  zu  beisze. 

Die  Wund  sie  scheint  so  arrig  weh, 

Zu  jedem  Chrischtlig  Aug ; 
Der  Hund,  schwore  sie,  gans  wiidig  is, 

Un'  das  der  Mann  a'h  schterwe  mag. 

Doch  g'schwind  'n  Wunner  kummt,  des  weisz'd 

Wie  delmols  mann  bedroge  is  ; 
Der  g'biszne  Mann  wart  g'sund  fom  Beisz'  — 

Der  Hund 's  war  das  g'schtorwe  is. 
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CUDDLE  DOON. 

*^*HE  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  muckle  faucht  and  din, 
"  Oh,  try  and  sleep,  ye  waukrife  rogues 

Your  father's  comin'  in." 
They  never  heed  a  word  I  speak, 

I  try  to  gie  a  froon ; 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up,  an'  cry, 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon  !  " 

Wee  Jamie  wi'  the  curly  haid  — 

He  aye  sleeps  next  the  wa' — 
Bangs  up  an'  cries,  "  I  want  a  piece" — 

The  rascal  starts  them  a'. 
I  rin  an'  fetch  them  pieces,  drinks  — 

They  stop  awee  the  soun' — 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up,  and  cry, 

"  Noo,  weanies,  cuddle  doon  !  " 

But  ere  five  minutes  gang,  wee  Rab 

Cries  oot,  frae  'neath  the  claes, 
"  Mither,  mak'  Tam  gie  ower  at  ance ; 

He's  kittlin'  wi'  his  taes." 
The  mischief's  in  that  Tam  for  tricks ; 

He'd  bother  half  the  toon, 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up,  and  cry ; 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  down  !  " 

At  length  they  hear  their  father's  fit ; 

An'  as  he  steeks  the  door, 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  wa' 

While  Tam  pretends  to  snore. 
"  Hae  a'  the  weans  been  gude?"  he  asks. 

As  he  pits  aff  his  shoon ; 
"  The  bairnies,  John,  are  in  their  beds, 

An'  lang  since  cuddled  doon." 
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LEG'T  EICH  HIE. 

IE  Kinner  lege  hie 's  Nachts 
Mit  Jacht  und  Fechterei ; 
"  Browier  und  schloft,  ihr  wack'rich  Schelm, 

Euer  Fater  kummt  jetzt  rei." 
Sie  hore  net  'n  Wort's  ich  sag, 

Ich  guk  jetzt  bos  an  sie; 
Doch  heif  ich  immer  uf,  und  schrei, 
"  Oh,  Kinner,  leg't  eich  hie  !  " 

Kle  Dschimmy,  mit 'm  krollich  Kop  — 

Er  schloft  nexsht  zu  der  Wand  — 
Banged  uf  und  greisht,  "  Ich  will  'n  Schtiick  " — 

Er  schtort  sie  all  —  oh,  Schand  ! 
Ich  schpring  und  holl'ne  Schtiicke,  Drinks  — 

Am  Sound  ufhere  sie  — 
D'no  zieg  ich's  Blanket  uf,  und  schrei, 
"  Now,  Klene,  leg't  eich  hie." 

Ep  finf  Minut'  dhut  der  kle  Bob 

Fon  unnich  die  Deck  raus  krehe  : 
"  Mutter,  mach  Tom  grat  niwer  gee, 

Er  kitztelt  mit  sei  Zehe." 
Der  Deihenker  is  im  Tom  for  Tricks ; 

Er's  wild  as  junges  Fuh ; 
Doch  heif  ich  immer  uf,  und  schrei, 
"  Oh,  Kinner,  leg't  eich  hie  !  " 

Now,  hore  sie  glei  ihr  Fater's  Fiisz  ; 

Und  wie  die  d'  Dhiir  neiwende, 
Ihr  G'sicht'  sie  drehe  gege  die  Wand, 

Weil  schnorricks'  dhut  der  Tom  pretende. 
"  Warn  all  die  Klene  gut?  "  frogt  er  — 

Sei  Schuh  dhut  er  ablege  — 
"Die  Kinner,  Dschon,  sin  in  ihr'm  Bett, 
Und  long  schund  hie  g'lege. 
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An'  just  afore  we  bed  oorsels, 

We  look  at  oor  wee  lambs  ; 
Tam  has  his  airm  roun'  wee  Rab's  neck, 

An'  Rab  his  airm  roun'  Tarn's. 
I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed, 

An'  as  I  straik  each  croon, 
I  whisper  till  my  heart  fills  up, 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  down  !  " 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  mirth  that's  dear  to  me  ; 
But  soon  the  big  warl's  cark  an'  care 

Will  quaten  doon  their  glee. 
Yet,  come  what  will  to  ilka  ane, 

May  He,  who  sits  aboon, 
Aye,  whisper,  though  their  pows  be  bauld, 

Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon  !  " 


BABY  MINE. 

AE  shoon  to  hide  her  tiny  tae, 
Nae  stocking  on  her  feet ; 
Her  supple  ankles  white  as  snaw, 
Or  early  blossoms  sweet. 

Her  simple  dress  of  sprinkled  pink, 
Her  double  dimpled  chin  ; 

Her  puckered  lips  and  baumy  mou, 
With  nae  one  tooth  within. 

Her  een  sae  like  her  mither's  een, 
Twa  gentle  liquid  things  ; 

Her  face  is  like  an  angel's  face  — 
We're  glad  she  has  na  wings  ! 

She  is  the  budding  of  our  love, 

A  giftie  God  gied  us  ; 
We  munna  love  the  gift  owre  well, 

'Twad  be  no  blessing  thus. 
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Juscht  ep  ins  Bett  mir  selver  sin, 

Guk  'mir  an  jedich  Lamm  — 
Tom  hot  sei  Arm  rhum  klee  Bob's  Halz, 

Und  Bob  sei  Arm  rhum  Tom. 
Ich  helf 'm  Dschimmy  uf  in's  Bett, 

Und  wie  ich  schtreich'  all  sie, 
Do  pish'prich,  bis  mei  Herz  uffillt, 

"  Oh,  Kinner,  leg't  eich  hie  !  " 

Die  Kinner  lege  hie 's  Nachts 

Mit  Frod —  und  so  sots  sei  — 
Die  Welt  ihr  Sarg  und  Angscht  kummt  g'schvvind, 

Dan  is  die  Frod  forbei. 
Doch,  kumm  was  mag  zu  ennich  eens, 

Mag  Er,  hoch  owich  sie, 
Pish'pre,  do  ihr  Kop  sin  blut, 

"  Oh,  Kinner,  leg't  eich  hie  !  " 


BEWI  MEIN. 

*ff>E'  Schu  ferhehlt  ihr  klene  Zehe, 

Ke'  Schtriimp  uf  ihre  Fiisz, 
Ihr  Knechel  sin  so  weisz  wie  Schnee, 
Oder  friihe  Bliihschte,  suss. 

Ihr  klenes  Putz  fon  g'schprinkelt  Pink. 

Ihr  doppelt  'dimplet  Kinn  ; 
Ihr  faltig  Lefts  und  susses  Maul, 

Und  ohne  'n  Zah  darin. 

Ihr  Auge  wie  ihr  Mutter  ihre, 
Zwe  mild  und  freundlich  Dinge; 

Ihr  G'sicht  is  wie  'n  Engel's  G'sicht  — 
Froh's  Fliigel  hot  sie  kenne. 

Sie  is  es  BlCihe  uns're  Lieb, 
En  Gottes-g'schenk,  und  O  ! 

Doch  iiwer  liewe  muss  mer  net, 
Sunscht  war's  ke'  Sege  so. 
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JOHN  JANKINS'S  SERMON. 

HE  minister  said  last  night,  says  he, 
"  Don't  be  afraid  of  givin' ; 
If  your  life  ain't  nothin'  to  other  folks, 

Why,  what's  the  use  of  livin'  ?  " 
And  that's  what  I  say  to  my  wife,  says  I, 

There's  Brown,  the  mis'rable  sinner, 
He'd  sooner  a  beggar  would  starve  than  give 
A  cent  toward  buyin'  a  dinner. 

I  tell  you  our  minister's  prime,  he  is, 

But  I  couldn't  quite  determine, 
When  I  heard  him  a-givin'  it  right  andjeft, 

Just  who  was  hit  by  his  sermon. 
Of  course  there  couldn't  be  no  mistake 

When  he  talked  of  long-winded  pray  in', 
For  Peter  and  Johnson  they  sot  and  scowled 

At  every  word  he  was  sayin'. 

And  the  minister  he  went  on  to  say, 

"  There's  various  kinds  of  cheatin', 
And  religion's  as  good  for  every  day 

As  it  is  to  bring  to  meetin' ; 
I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  that  gives 

The  Lord  amens  at  my  preachin', 
And  spends  his  time  the  followin'  week 

In  cheatin'  and  overreachin'." 

I  guess  that  dose  was  bitter  enough 

For  a  man  like  Jones  to  swaller ; 
But  I  noticed  he  didn't  open  his  mouth 

Not  once,  after  that,  to  holler. 
Hurrah,  says  I,  for  the  minister  — 

Of  course  I  said  it  quiet  — 
Give  us  some  more  of  this  open  talk ; 

It's  very  refreshing  diet. 
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DSCHON  DSCHANKINS'S  PREDICH. 

ER  Predicher  sagt  letscht  Nacht,  sagt  er, 
"  Fericht  eich  net  zu  gewe; 
Wan  euer  Lewe's  nix  zu  anner  Leut  is, 

Dan  was  is'  die  use  fon  lewe  ?  " 
Und  sell's  was  ich  sag  zu  meiner  Fraa,  sag  ich, 

Dort's  d'r  Brau  —  armselicher  Sinner  — 
Deht  liewer 's  'n  Bertler  ferhung'ra  deht 
'S  'n  Benz  gewe  geich  'n  Dinner. 

Ich  sag  unser  Predicher's  prime,  er  is, 

Awer  net  ganz  klor  kan  ich's  macha 
Wie  'rsne  gewe  hot,  recht  und  links, 

Juscht  war  war  bei  ihin  g'troffe. 
Of  course,  'n  mishteek  hot's  net  kenne  sei 

Wie  er  g'schwetzt  fon  lang-windich  Bede, 
For  Peters  und  Dschonson  hen  saur-g'sicht  g'macht 

An  alle  Worte  fom  Rede. 

Un'  der  Predicher  geht  aw  zu  sage, 

"  Sin'  etliche  Weg  for  B'scheise, 
Un'  Religion's  es  gut  for  alle  Dag 

'S  es  is  in  die  Meetin'  Haiise. 
Ich  denk  net  fiel  fum  a  Mann 's  dhut 

Amens 'm  Predich  ausziege, 
Und  schpent  sei  Zeit  im  nechste  Woch 

In  B'scheise  und  Betruge. 

Ich  denk  sell  Dose  war  bitter  genunk 

For  'n  Mann  wie  d'r  Dschones  zu  nemme ; 
Sei  Maul  for  greische  hot  'r  nimme  ufg'macht  — 

Net  emol 's  ich  habs  g'sehne. 
Hurrah,  sag  ich,  for  der  Predicher  — 

'S  war  shtill  g'saagt,  net  g'grische  — 
Geb'  uns  meh  fon  dem  freie  g'schwetz  ; 

'S  is  Schpeise  arg  frische. 
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The  minister  hit  'em  every  time ; 

And  when  he  spoke  of  fashion, 
And  riggin'  out  in  bows  and  things, 

As  woman's  ruling  passion, 
And  a-comin'  to  church  to  see  the  styles, 

I  couldn't  help  a-winkin* 
And  a  nudgin'  my  wife,  and,  says  I,  "  That's  you, 

And  I  guess  it  sot  her  a-thinkin'. 

Says  I  to  myself,  that  sermon's  pat ; 

But  a  man  is  a  queer  creation, 
And  I'm  much  afraid  that  most  of  the  folks 

Wouldn't  take  the  application. 
Now  if  he  had  said  a  word  about 

My  personal  mode  of  sinnin', 
I'd  have  gone  to  work  to  right  myself, 

And  not  sot  here  a-grinnin'. 

Just  then  the  minister  says,  says  he, 

"  And  now  I've  come  to  the  fellers 
Who've  lost  this  shower  by  using  their  friends 

As  sort  o'  moral  umbrellas. 
Go  home,"  says  he,  "  and  find  your  faults, 

Instead  of  huntin'  your  brothers', 
Go  home,"  he  says,  "  and  wear  the  coats 

You've  tried  to  fit  for  others." 

My  wife  she  nudged,  and  Brown  he  winked, 

And  there  was  lots  o'  smilin' 
And  lots  of  lookin'  at  our  pew ; 

It  sot  my  blood  a  bilin'. 
Says  I  to  myself,  our  minister 

Is  gittin'  a  little  bitter ; 
I'll  tell  him  when  meetin's  out  that  I 

Ain't  at  all  that  kind  of  a  critter. 
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D'r  Predicher  treft  sie  allemol ; 

Un'  wie  er  schwetzt  fon  Fashion, 
Un'  riggin'  aus  mit  Bows  un'  so, 

'S  Weibsleit's  groschte  Passion, 
Un!  kummt  'n  die  Karrich  die  Schtyles  zu  see', 

Hab  ich  ewe  g'wunke, 
Un'  g'nudged  my  Fraa,  un'  g'sat,  "  Sel's  dich  "  — 

Ich  denk  sel  schtert  ihr  G'danke. 

Sag  ich  zu  mir  selver,  sel  Predich's  pat; 

Awer  Mann's  en  queer  Creation, 
Un'  ich  farich  mich  fiel 's  die  menschte  Leut 

Nemme  net  die  Application. 
Nau  wan  'r  Wort  oder  so  g'sat  het 

Wege  meine  egene  Sinne, 
Wer  ich  grat  gange  mich  selver  zu  rechte 

Un'  net  do  g'sutze  un'  grinne. 

Juscht  d'no,  sagt  der  Porre,  d'no  sagt  er, 

"  Un'  now  zu  die  Kerls  juscht  kumm  ich, 
Wu  die  Shower  ferliere  un'  nemme  ihr  Freund 

'S  'n  sort  fon  Umbrell'-tnoralisch. 
Geh  Heem,"  sagt  er,  "  un'  findt  euer  Fehler 

'Stat  suche  for  euer  Briider  ihre. 
Geh  Heem,"  sagt  er,  "  un'  du  d'  Reck  a'h 

Ihr  uf  an're  Leut  wet  browiere." 

G'nudged  hot  my  Fraa,  g'wunke  hot  der  Brau, 

Un  lache  —  's  war  ewe  fiel  de'fu  — 
An  uns're  Sitz  hen  ewe  fiel  Leut  g'gukt, 

'S  mei  Blud  hot  sich  recht  g'kocht  dezu. 
Zu  mir  selver,  sag  ich,  unser  Predicher 

Wart  auf onge  a  bissel  bitter ; 
Ich  sag's  ihm  wan  die  Meetin'  aus  is 

Ich  bin  net  so'n  sart  fon  a  Critter. 
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A  LOVE  SONG. 

CH,  Nora,  so  swate,  an'  so  purty,  the  darlint ! 

Her  cheeks  are  like  pinks  shinin'  out  av  the  snow ; 
An'  her  chin  —  och,  my  heart,  the  dimple  that's  in  it !  — 
An'  eyes  that  say  yis  when  her  lips  utter  no. 

Her  form  it  is  iligant,  trim-like,  an'  slinder ; 

An'  look  at  the  flowers  that  are  harkin'  all  'round 
To  hear  is  she  comin',  wid  kisses  so  tinder 

To  give  her  white  fut  as  it  touches  the  ground ! 

An'  oft  do  I  mind  the  furst  hour  of  our  meetin'  — 

The  baste  of  a  dog,  he  had  frighted  her  so ; 
She  sprang  to  my  arms,  her  poor  heart  wildly  beatin' 

Wid  fear ;  but  i'  faith,  not  a  bit  did  I  know 

What  it  was  ailin'  mine  —  sich  a  stir  an'  commotion 
Inside  of  my  chist,  where  her  purty  head  lay, 

While  my  breath  came  in  whirls,  like  the  breath  of  the  ocean, 
An'  tripped  up  the  words  I  was  wantin'  to  say. 

An'  here  am  I  waitin'  an  hour  in  the  gloamin' 
Wid  cruel  lone  spells  sinkin'  down  in  my  heart ; 

Hist !  that  is  hersilf  now,  so  craftily  comin' 
To  tase  a  poor  lad  wid  her  guile  an'  her  art. 

But  ye'll  not  git  away,  sure,  my  beautiful  daisy ; 

Rest  here  in  the  arms  that  are  lovin'  and  strong. 
Kape  still  now,  mavourneen,  ye'd  better  be  aisy  — 

Some  other  big  dog  might  be  comin'  along. 


THE  ROAD  TO  SLUMBERLAND. 

HAT  is  the  road  to  Slumberland  ?  and  when  does  the  baby 
go? 

The  road  lies  straight  through  mother's  arms  when  the  'sun  is 
sinking  low. 


ma 
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E'N  LIEB  G'SANG. 

HCH  Nora,  ach  Liebling,  so  scho  un'  so  suss  ! 
Ihr  Bocke,  sie  scheine  wie  Pinks  aus'm  Schnee ; 
Un'  ihr  Kinn  —  ach  mei  Herz,  der  Dimp'l  wu  drin  is  ! 
Un'  Auge 's  "  Jah"  sage  wan  ihr  Lefts  sage  "  Ne." 

Ihr  Form  is  sehr  lieblich,  din  un'  so  niedlich ; 

Die  Blume  sie  horche  —  sehnt  ihr  —  all  rund 
Zu  hor'  ep  sie  kummt,  mit  Kiisse  so  lieblich 

Ihr  weis  Fusz  zu  gewe  wan's  a'hregt  der  Grund  ! 

Oft  meind  ich  die  Schtund  —  's  alle  erscht  unser  Meetin' — 
Der  rascally  Hund  —  'mol  ferschrect  er  sie  so  ; 

Zu  meine  Aerm  is  sie  g'shprunge,  ganz  wild 'm  Herz  drin 
Mit  Aengschte  all  iiwer ;  awer,  werklich,  do 

Kummt  mir's  net  fohr  das  mit  meim  eppes  letz  is  — 
So'n  Commotion  im  Bruscht  wu  g'rugt  hot  ihr  Kop ; 

In  Wherl  kummt  mei  Odum  wie  d'r  Odum  fom  See  is, 
Und  tripped  uf  die  Worte  ich  zu  sage  hab  g'hat. 

Hier  wahrt  ich  en  Schtund  oder  so  in 'm  Duschper, 
Mit  trau'riche  Schpell  das  im  Herz  nunner  geht ; 

Schtill !  sell's  sie  selver  nau — kummt  sie  so  schlei 
'N  arme  Kerl  zu  bloge  in  ihr  betriig'nes  Weg. 

Aweck,  awer  net,  kumscht  mei  Daisy  so  scho ; 

Ru'g  hier  in  die  Aerm  so  schtarg  und  rund, 
Halt  shtill  nau,  my  Liebling,  ganz  ruhig  musht  sei, 

Uf'm  Weg  kummt  ferleicht  anonerer  Hund. 


DER  WEG  NOCH  SCHLUMMERLAND. 

u  is  der  Weg  noch  Schlummerland?  un'  wan  dhut's  Bewi 
geh? 

Der  Weg  ligt  dorch  d'  Mutter  ihr  Aerm  wan  die  Sun's  am 
unnergeh. 
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He  goes  by  the  drowsy  "  land  of  nod"  to  the  land  of  "  lullaby," 
When  all  wee  lambs  are  safe  in  the  fold,  under  the  evening  sky. 

A  soft  little  nightgown,  clean  and  white ;  a  face  washed  sweet 
and  fair ; 

A  mother  brushing  the  tangles  out  of  the  silken,  golden  hair. 

Two  little  tired,  satiny  feet,  from  the  shoe  and  stocking  free ; 
Two  little  palms  together  clasped  at  the  mother's  patient  knee. 

Some  baby- words  that  are  drowsily  lisped  to  the  tender  Shepherd's 
ear ; 

And  a  kiss  that  only  a  mother  can  place  on  the  brow  of  her  baby 
dear. 

A  little  round  head  which  nestles  at  last  close  to  the  mother's 
breast, 

And  then  the  lullaby,  soft  and  low,  singing  the  song  of  rest. 

And  closer  and  closer  the  blue-veined  lids  are  hiding  the  baby- 
eyes, 

As  over  the  road  to  Slumberland  the  dear  little  traveler  hies. 

For  this  is  the  way,  through  mother's  arms,  all  little  babies  go 
To  the  beautiful  city  of  Slumberland  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 


SONGS. 

Herewith  are  given  two  songs  from  Heine,  which  have  already 
undergone  a  translation  from  the  pure  German  into  the  English. 
The  latter  have  been  selected  for  conversion  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German : 

I. 

Warm  summer  dwells  upon  thy  cheeks 

And  in  thy  dancing  eyes ; 
But  in  thy  little  heart,  fair  child, 

Cold,  frosty  winter  lies. 
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Es  geht  beim  schlafrige  Schlummerland-Weg  in  d'  Aerm  oder 
lullende  Wiege, 

Wan  all  die  Lammer  sin  sicher  im  Hirt,  un'  unne'm  Himmel 
liege. 

En  klenes  Nach-kutli,  sauwer  un'  weisz  ;  en  G'sicht  g'wasche 
siiss  und  klor , 

En  Mutter  die  biirscht  die  Hudle  aus 'm  Bewi  sei  goldne  Hor. 

Zwe  klene,  miide,  seid'ne  Fiisz,  fon  Schu  un'  Schtrump  ganz 
frei ; 

Zwe  klene  Handlin  ganz  scho  umfange  uf  der  liewe  Mutter's 
knie. 

Paar  Bewi  Worte  so  schlaferichli  g'lishpt  zum  barmherziche 
Hirten  Ohr; 

Un'  en  Kuss  das  juscht  e'n  Mutter  kan  gewe  uf'm  Bewi  sei 

Schtern  —  'sis  wohr. 
En  kle  rund  Kopli   neschteld  sich    der  Mutter   ihr  Bruscht 

nahgscht  zu, 

Un  dan's  Schlummergesang,  sacht  un'  schtill  —  des  G'sang  der 
siisse  Ruh. 

Als  meh  un'  meh  sin  die  Auge  ferhalte  —  als  leiser  un  leiser  es 
Lied ; 

Als  iiwer  der  Weg  zu  Schlummerland  es  lieb  kle  Reisende  geht. 
Dan  des  is  der  Weg  dorch  der  Mutter  ihr  Aerm,  wan  die  Mutter 

scho  singt  un'  beet, 
Das  es  Bewi  noch'm  Schlummerland  eilt,   wan  d'  Sun  scho 

unnergeht. 

LIEDER. 
I. 

Warm  Summer  uf  dei  Backe  bleibt 

Und  in  dei  Auge  blitzt ; 
Doch  in  deim  klenes  Herz,  scho  Kindt, 

Kalt,  froschtig  Winter  sitzt. 
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Yet  these,  I  think,  as  years  grow  on, 

Will  play  a  different  part ; 
Then  winter  on  thy  cheeks  shall  be, 

And  summer  in  thy  heart. 

II. 

Hast  thou  forgotten,  quite  forgotten,  dear, 
That  I  possessed  thy  heart  for  many  a  year  ? 
Thy  little  heart,  so  small,  so  false,  so  sweet, 
Sweetest  and  falsest  heart  that  ever  beat. 

The  love  and  pain  hast  thou  forgotten,  dear, 
That  weighed  upon  my  heart  for  many  a  year  ? 
I  know  not  which  was  greater  of  the  twain, 
Only  that  they  were  great,  both  love  and  pain. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 

E  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  being  out. 

Our  very  hope  belied  our  fears ; 

Our  fears  our  hope  belied : 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

But  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed  ;  she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 

—  Tom  Hood. 
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;,,.**.    "  I  •  •  t  <  •• 
Doch,  denk  ich,  wie  die  Johre  gehn,    •».••.•  •  •• 

Die  schpiel'n  anonerscht  Dehj;,'  ;  *>,*  ',  .**.  •  \  .*  •  • 
Dan  Winter  uf  dei  Backe  kumrat, 
Und  Summer  in  dei  Seel. 

II. 

Hoscht  du  fergesse,  ganz  fergesse,  Lieb, 

Das  ich  dei  Herz  g'hat  manches  Johr? 
Dei  klenes  Herz,  so  klee,  so  falsch,  so  suss, 

Siischt  und  falschest  Herz  das  jehmals  war. 

'S  Lieb  un  Schmerz,  hoscht  du  fergesse,  Lieb, 
Das  wag'd  die  fiele  Johr  schon  uf  mei  Herz  ? 

Ich  wees  net  wel's  groschte  fon  die  zwee, 

Juscht  das  sie  gross  war,  bede  Lieb  und  Schmerz. 


•S  DOTES  BEDT. 

Ihr  Othum  watch'd  mir  dorch  die  Nacht, 

So  wie  er  schteigt  und  fallt, 
Wie  in  ihr'm  Brusht  d'  G'well  fon  Lew' 

Sich  uf  und  op  hot  g'schwellt. 

So  schtill,  es  schein'd,  hen  mir  g'schwetzt, 

So  longsam  rhum  bewegt, 
As  mir  het  unsre  Krefte  g'leent, 

's  ihr  Zeit  noch  net  f'rgeet. 

Die  Hoffnung  macht  der  Angsht  z'r  Lieg, 

Der  Angsht  die  Hoffnung  so ; 
Mir  meent  sie 's  dot  wan  sie  juscht  schloft, 

Un  schloft  wan  d'r  Dot  ist  do. 

Doch  wie  der  Morje  kummt  so  drieb, 

Mit  Showre 's  frirt  uns  schir, 
Ihr  Auge  miidt  sin  zu — sie  hot 

Anonerer  Morje 's  mir. 
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